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Preface 


C 0N(;FRN for rhc issues of supersision as faced daiK' on the job 
in puUiii' school operation has inspired this expression of ideas 
on the subject. Furthermore, teaching supervision of instruction 
has led me from time to time to feel that it was a more difficult 
course tt> handle than one in administration or curriculum, {fence, 
this particular stud)' is one that 1 have wanted to do for some 
years. 

Of all the mernljcrs of the school family, the supervis<jr has stood 
our as holding the positiem least understood. In comparison, the 
w»)rk of the superintendent, the principal, or the teacher scorns to be 
much more clearly defined. To what degree docs this represent 
intentional fiexibi!it>‘ of program in the supervisor)' position, and to 
what degree dm's it reflect uncertainty regarding the concept of 
supersision .^s a scluml function? 'I'his is typical of the questions 
that make this subject extremely intriguing. 

As to the work ol the principal, his responsibilities in adminis- 
trative matters have been nmeh more readily mastered than those 
in the supers'isum of the instructional program. How he may etTecr 
greater success as an instructu>nal leader is a question that still chai- 
lcngc> profcs.sional study, and that ks representative of tiw problems 
to which attention is given in these pages. 

I'his book represents a summary of current thought and practice 
in sufKrvision at tnith the elementary and the secondary school 
levels. It includes the effort cil. county and state school officers, as 
well as that of local school districts. In-service training and curricu- 
lum planning arc incorporated in the broadened concept of super- 
visiofi as treated here. 

The idea behind rhe book calls for an explanation much fuller 
than the ettscomary short preface. Consequently, the scope of the 
subject is treated at length in the opening chapter, which represent* 
the mtroducAon of the leadfr to the 21 dliajrteis that foUow. 


viii Preftce 

As indicated there, and throughout this story of the instructional 
leadership of America's schools, many people contributed to the 
account. Rather than attempting to pick out a group of most helpful 
helpers to list here, 1 have tried to express in person and by corre* 
spondence my sincere appreciation of the efforts of all these fine 
people. 

Harold Spears 
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Supemsiofi Looks Ahead 


O F ALL the rc>p<imil>iiitics of schtK>l operation, instructional 
siifK‘rvisi<»n srands out as the one most discussed, yet least 
understood. In spire t>f the success that has Inren achieved^ the admin- 
istrative w arerfrtMtr <it American education is littered with the debris 
of supervisory \cnturcs that failed to live out the storm, failed to 
reach the needs of classri>c>in snstructiou. St>me were stem and 
austere craft that were aband<incd as unfit for the hununitarian pur- 
poses of modern supervision. Some \%erc properly planned but 
ncylccicJ hv their navitjators. 

Nevertheless, the inissuins ha%'C continued since the founding of 
the first American school, and at this \'cr\ inornenr educational 
planners have the si** res covered uith blueprints as they eagerly 
construct new supervisory pn>grains and rcinoilcl earlier ones in 
the continued attempt to c<i!icjucr the unknowns of instructional 
finpr«>\ etnenc. I hey are encouraged by those who have successfully 
inaneux ered their stijKrviMiry craft out beyond the shoab of thcor\% 
Of all the responsibilities of schcK>l operation. sujHrrviMon stands 
out as the one witst in need of clanticaiion. rhere is no greater 
challenge in tlic study of American education, it is an interesting 
|;>criod to ctj»nsider the subject, for so many ditTcrem things arc 
lutpficning and so many insucs relative to supervisory practice have 
arisen. 

Emphasis upcm instruction. As noted by the school laws of sotnc 
of the states, supervision is a broad term. Ir has been used d«>\%n 
through the years in reference to the administrative or the fiscal 
function as well as to the instructional function. In this study, dis* 
cusston is liAiitcd to the supcrx%ton of tlvc tmtructionai program. 

I 
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It is indeed difficult to nail down to specifics supervision of in- 
struction because l)oth supervision and instruction are elusive ternts. 
Supers'ision has always been entangled with administration as a 
school function, and instruction has long since overflown the class- 
room. However, care ha.s l)ccn taken not to wander off on every 
bypath that crosses the main highway leading to the supervisor’s 
door. 

The discussion covers super\'ision at both the elementary and 
the secondary school levels. As to suggestions for additional read- 
ings, a few selected references arc included at the close of each 
chapter. There are no duplications from chapter to chapter, nor do 
these references duplic.ite those in the footnotes. 

ThK Rt.ADKK AND THE BoOK 

Fact and fancy. This is written as a running account of the in- 
structional supervisMin of .Attterica's schools. It is not a stoty of 
what might Itave been, or what should have been. It is one of what 
is, and of w'hat seems to be coming. Upon a framc\«>rk of fact arc 
hung the principles and purpiscs of su|K;rvision. its Itopcs and its 
promises. Opinions, when injeaed, arc not presented f(jr their own 
sake. They find their rightful place as interpretations of the super- 
visors' practices that arc recorded. 

To l»c at all effective in this field, IhkIi the practitumcr of today 
and the planner for tfnw>rrow need to review the factual rect>rd. 
By raising the issues as he sees them, and by interpreting them in 
the light of general practice, the writer can Inrst cn.ibie the reader 
to apply practice and principle to his own scho«)l situation. This 
incorporation of the reader into the useful extension of the printed 
page is further encouraged by the inclusion of .study suggestions 
and .selected references at the close of each chapter. 

Opinions of both recorder and reader should reflect the facts — 
the realities of the situation, and not merely their ow n fancies. .An 
off-the-cuff opinion almut supervision is easily obtainable from 
almost any teacher, administrator, or student of the subject, bur it 
would mean precious little w'ithout considering the realities in the 
school situation that had influenced that opinion. The same is true 
of any phase of this broad subject. To venture an opinion about such 
matters as the amount of personnel needed in a program, the amount 
of co-operative planning that should be done, the percentage of the 
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priocipars day that should be devoted to mpervisUm, or die i^pe of 
curriculum for a particular grade is dependent upon a clear knowl> 
edge of the facts in the school situation m quesdon. 

On the other hand, the treatment of supen^on might he taoo 
factual, too objective. A mere compendium of what is takit^ place 
in saipervision would mean little in itself. It might be accepted as a 
reference book, but it could not be classified as an analytical study 
of the subject. It has been the intention to build this story frcMBi the 
factual accounts of supervision and to tie these fragments together 
with interpretation. The account is founded on the pracxioes of 
county, stare, and local schr>ul systems. 

The source of supply. It is not a simple matter to catch the mie 
picture of school .siqiervision today. First, it is a period of marked 
transition. Perhaps no field of school operation has played host to 
so many innovations in so short a time as has supervision. Conse> 
quently, current practice i.s quite elusive. Its many ramifications as 
uell as its continuous movement suggest the difficulty of securing 
the actual image. The natural appro.'ich to the job was to turn to 
the centers of the mtocment. The facts as presented reflect these 
sources of information; 

1 . A survey of the 4H state school offices. Bendes correspondence 
with these offices, the survey includes the examination of about 200 
bulletins issued and supplied by the .state departments of education. 

2. A survey of the supervisory programs of 150 representative 
city and county school systems \ arying sufficiently in size and loca> 
tion to present a cross section of the nannnat approach to supervision. 
This survey likewise included the examinabon of curriculum and 
in.structional bulletins and guides developed in conjumsion with 
programs of supervision. 

3. Direct help from the United States Office of Education, and 
the National Education .Assodarum and its affiliated groups— aourcea 
of research and leadership in .American educabon. 

4. Direct help from professional associabons of supervisors;, ia> 
eluding the nabonai organizabtm, the Association of Supervision 
and Curricutum Development, which enrolls almost 7,000 numbers, 

5. Library research involving the examinatitm of some 400 repre* 
sentabve arbeies in educabon journals, as well as the books in the 
field. 
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In all of these sun'eys, the requests were not limited to activities 
labeled as supen'isiun. ln-ser\'tcc training and curriculum planning 
were included as features of the present concept of supervisory 
leadership. 

In addition, the writer has naturally drawn upon his own experi- 
ences in tlte teaching profession, and upon those of his friends and 
colleagues. In a real sense he is an agijpt for all these others who have 
so kindly contributed the stories of their programs of instructional 
leadership. The account is written for su|.>crvisors, administrators, 
and teachers on the job. as well as those in the graduate school. 

Throughout, the attempt ha.s liccn made to show supervision as 
it is in the .\mcrican public school system today, with analytical 
interpretations, as already noted. The examples from stare sy.stems, 
county systems, and local school districts have been chosen from 
the mass of material as representative of the supervisory provision 
commonly found, the program commonly carried our, the purposes 
behind the program, and the principles governing ir, 

The Pi.an of ORtiANiZATio.s 

A cross section of practice. Of major concern are those who licar 
the responsibility for imprtiving instruction. 'Fhc book includes the 
work of the tnistcc and the lavtnan, the chief state school officer and 
the Icgisbror. the s^iccial siqxrrs'i.sor and the principal, the local 
superintendent and the county su|Krinrendcnr, the city sujwrvisor 
and the county supervisor, the teacher, and others. Their role here 
is the improvement of instruction. The account includes the varia- 
tions in supeniisory provision among states, among counties, and 
among local districts. It includes the variations of time as welt as 
place. The interpreth’c aspects of the account respect the necessity 
of highlighting the issues that school .vu}K;rvi.sion has faced and the 
confficting ramificatioas of its present struggles. 

The clarihcatirm that supervision needs cannot come from a mere 
discu&sion of conflicting theories or concepts. Instead the treatment 
must rest on the solid foundation of the account of the provision for 
supervision that exists, has existed, or might exist, in the school sys- 
tems throughout the land. Theories must always l>e tempered with 
actualiries. 

Lean yean and (at yean. Back in 192 1 there appeared a small vol- 
ume called Common Sense m School Supervision, Charles Wagner, 
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the author, began his study with this somewhat apoiogcdc stacement; 
“About aii the knowledge obtainable on this topic is a senes of indi- 
vidual opinions, ntostly the opinions of teachers who give expression 
to their dissatisfaaion with superviskm as they has’e experienced it. 
No statistical stiidy appears to have l>een made at any time.” ’ 

Today — three decades larer—a new b«M>k on supen ision need not 
open with an apologv for a dearth of material. It might letter heg^n 
w ith an cxplanatitin as to the reason for another snidy of the subject 
Iwcause s<i many have been made since W'agncr presented his. 

The editorial problem is not one of lintitcd material; rather, it is 
one of abundance of both practice and <ipinion. .At the middle of the 
centurv. almost IfUH'K.) sujscrvisors arc reported in the nation's 
scliooJs, supplementing the work of principals .and superintendents 
in instructional improvement. Thev reflect <»rganized prr^rams of 
MijKTvision in cities, counties, and states. Their efltorts are profes- 
sionally co-ordinated through a national supervisors' association and 
bv means of twenrv-odd strong state or regional ass«»ci3iions. \ 
continuous flow of ycarlMxiks. periodicals, and bulletins attest to 
this earnest cfTort, 

In the past tltrcc decades ?0 or 40 major studies of instrucrionaf 
sujscrvision ha\c been published in book toma, directed especially 
toward graduate study. I he abundance of articles on the subject 
in educational j^Kiriodiciils is appalling. For instance, for the ten-year 
period lictwccn 1911 and 191? alone as many as 278 articles, are 
entered in Edtu^num inJex under the subjea heading, "Supervision 
and Supervisors." lo grasp rue true signiflcance of this inreasive 
interest and output in instnjctxmal improvement, one .should righi- 
ftillv add the entries dealing w ith curriculum planning and tlw in- 
scrvicc development «»f teachers. For supervision as a concept has 
long since shed its earlier shell that limited its movement to the 
classrtiom operation. It now* moves in wider circks. It htdmobs with 
curriculum planning and in-scr> ice training. 

Chapter sequence. It has seemed advisable to break the work into 
22 parts. In brief, the plan of sequential organization of the remainder 
4kf the book is this; 

1. ITic place of instructional supervision among the \*artous func- 
tions in schtml operation. The attempt to <&ttnguish betweoi opera- 
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donal phases, such as supervision and administration. The question 
of securing returns upon the invesmtcnc in supervision wnthout sell- 
ing out to the efficiency principle. (Chapter 2.) 

2. The rise of instructional supervision as an accepted feature of 
school operation calling for the provision of personnel and program. 
The gradual movement away from a narrow* concept of the super- 
^Tsory act. 'Fhe shift in resjionsibility for su|x;rvision from layman 
to professional W'orker. (('hapter J.) 

3. The period of intensive interest in ebssroom operation, in 
which supervision's sole responsibility w'as improvement of teaching 
by directing attention to the individual teacher. (Chapter 4.) 

4. The current extension of the c^jneept of supervision. In a 
sense, an introductory chapter to the remainder of the bfK)k, deter- 
mining the tone of the present period. ((Chapter 5.) 

5. The current interest in human rebrionships, ct»-oj>cr3tivc en- 

deavor, and democratic schfiol operation. 'I'hc atmosphere within 
which the supen'isory act must take place. The emphasis upon 
process, upon the way of working. (Chapter 6 .) • 

6. The organization for a good superx'isoty job. The planning 
that gtjcs into a program of instructional improvement. The co- 
ordination of the various efforts that make up the total supervisor)* 
program. (Chapters 7 and 8.) 

7. The responsibility for supervisitm, as represented by four 
different positions or offices — the supervisory position, the principal- 
ship. the state department, and the c*>unty school office. A review 
of the work of the four, including a discussion of the qualifications 
for positions. Emphasis here is upon the actual supervisor)’ work 
that is found in representative school sx'stcms of the country — state, 
local, and county. ((Tiapters 9, 10, II, and 12.) 

8. Concentration upon the supersision of the teaching-learning 
situation in the classroom. Emphasis upon methods of instruction 
at both the elementarv and secondary levels, (('hapters 13, 14, and 
15.) 

9. Curriculum pbnning as the center of attention in school 
supervision today. Examples of the approach made by various school 
systems. Rebtkmships to other phases of the supervisory pre^ram. 
(Chafuer 16.) 

10. In-service training as the more recent attempt of supervision 
to upgrade teaching. The relationship of in-service to supervisaon. 
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and to curriculum planning. The incentives commonly injected into 
in-service programs. Spccihc examples of in-serv'icc programs. 
(Chapters 17 and 18.) 

11. The professional movement of supervisors. Their own in- 
serx'icc development through their professional associations, state and 
national. (C'.haptcr 19.) 

12. Evaluation as a responsihilin' of supemsion in carrying out 
a complete program of instructional injpro\’emcnt. The attempts 
to evaluate teaching effort. The measurement of instruction as 
advanced by the testing inovemenr. (C.hapters 20 and 21.) 

J ). The closing of the account. <C?haptcr 22.) 

Just enough of the history of school supcr\isi<»n needs to be in- 
cluded to account for the present situation. One whc» would remodel 
hi-s house needs to see the t>riginiil blueprint. Thi-s reference to the 
past is limited mainly to Chapters 2. C and 4. 

Tjo L'si of rnr IlooK 

Those who read this Iwiok will include supervisors, administrators, 
and teachers. Those w h«» read it in connection with a college gradu- 
ate course will probably Hnd the course name to be one of these: 

Supervision of Instrucrion. 

The Techniques of Stipervision, 

School Supervision, 

Instructional Supervision, 

The Functions <»f Sujjcrx ision, 

The Theor\' and Practice of Supervision, or 

The Program of Supervision. 

In any ca.se, the title of the course will imply three thii^; (0 
that instruction needs to undergo continuous study and improve- 
ment. because of the going and coming of teachers as well as the 
going and coming of the times, (2) that somebody is responsible for 
this study and improvement, and (?) that those responsible widi 
help with their program of action. W'hat is done in this conneetkm 
is coriimonly known as the supervisory pntgram. And the respmisi- 
bility of leadership is commonly referred to as the respoosibtUcy 
for supervision— «>r instructional leadership. 

These are the two main characters in this stoiy: the saperrisory 
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program and the supcr%'isor — the one responsible for supervision. 
I'he latter role continues to be plavcd by many different parties, 
with some dilTcrcnces of opinion as to the limitation of parts. The 
ven’ existence of a special c«*urse in this field indicates that it has 
long since lK*cn accepted that tlu-rc is a tmticeablc distinction l»c- 
tween supervisUm and other as|K’ct.s of school t>j>crarion; for instance, 
a marked distinctirtn between adniipistrariftn and su|H'rvision, and 
l>ctwcen supers’ision and curricttlnm. This is taken for granted, aiul 
sr»me attenrion is given here to the clarification of such dilTcrenccs. 
Anv who would <|ucsri<in the existence o( a distinction must then 
aassscr the tpicsrion'. htov can a college offer different courses in 
supen ision, administration, and currictiluin unless some Ixnindaries 
can be drawn' I’lmse in the field nho read the book will be aware 
of these distinctions in pt»sititin.s, the titles of their own jjosrs attest- 
ini' to rhese differences. 

For the sake of ermnnon orientation, it is well to esMblish at on<T 
the limits of the subject. Kven at the risk of sccnuiig .i bit dogmatic 
or oxerpedagogical in the approach, it seems expeflient to iiu iuiie 
this simplified road map bearing landmarks and le.uhng direct l\ 
through the subject. 'Fhe carle pmting of tiefinitions runs the tl.m 
ger of bringing on a round of hre from some acaxicmic sharpsbooier. 
to whom a definition too nearly turned To.iy well act as a target. 
However, early distinctions iti terms and topics may avoiti l.itcr 
confusion. 


Thf l.i xRMxt; Sm xttoN 

Methods of irntruttion. The undergraduate takes courses in the 
methods or rcchniqtics of classrtjom instruction, the classroom in 
such case ficing seen through the eyes of the teacher. One might 
likewise take a graduate course in classroont methods, but it would 
nor be a course in aupcrvlsion. For supervision gt>es far beyond the 
actual techniques of teaching. The one vxho studies the .subject 
must have the chance to see tlic classrrxim through the eyes of the 
one rcspomiblc for supers'ision, the one resjM>rtsiblc for the effective 
ness of the Instruction. Many of the readers xvill be experienced 
school people out on the j<d), liearittg the responsibility for instruc- 
tional leadership. These school ofltcials will l>e well aware of this 
distinction. 

Methods of teaching have their rightful place in the present rrcar> 
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meat, but only as one aspect of the total concern for the tm- 
provement of instruction. Although the methods course emphasises 
priftiarily what is good instruction, the stud)’ of supcri'ision includes 
nor <}nly what is good instruction but also how those responsible 
for supervision can achieve gtK>d instruction in the cbssrtH»ms of 
others, I'or those who supervise cart)* definite responsibilities for 
instructional improvement. This account includes a review of the 
supervisory effort-s of typical l«K:al. state, and c<»unr)’ school systems 
toilay. What supcrviM>rs do and how they do it arc of mutual con- 
cern. 

I o avsure that methtids f>f instrucritm as such will not get IttsT here 
in the stnicrural features of the program <»f sufjcrvision, two chap- 
ters empluisi/.ing methods alone are included. ()nc is slanted toward 
the secondary schtwi! situation ((‘haptcr 14). .inJ tlic other toward 
the elementary sch<w»l ((ihaprer 1>». I’hesc stand as a .sampling of 
tnuiiern instructional practice for one who would lc.id teachers in 
the studv of tlieir own classroom procedures, fhese two arc pre- 
cetltd hy a chapter dealing with the .ipproach to cias.srrM>m sujxrr- 
\ision ((Chapter 1?». In (‘haptcr t the earlier period of classroom 
insjjcciion is reviewed, l o give more direcr attention to instructional 
tcchnUjues than this would lie to divert this studv from its true 
course as ,i studv of sujHTvision. It must be assumed that those in 
jtosifioas of instructional leadership h.ave first distinguished them- 
selves as good tcachci . familiar with good instructional techniques. 
I'he one w ho lacks such background can turn tt» methods courses 
for help. 

Cta$.srooni instruction. K<ir sc. me time m*w’ it has I'cen common for 
those who treat su|jervision to speak of the /carninx iituation as the 
center of such artenrion. This is somewhat in contrast to the nmre 
limiting reference to the t'tJuruOM situation, which punctuated the 
pages of tlic early b«K»ks in this field. U rcprcsenr.s the recognition 
tliat a .so-called learning situativm is not limited to classrtmtm alone, 
but may lie found in any place w'hcrc tc.-K:hers arc working with 
their pupils. This emphasis U{H>ti out-of-classroom instructional 
situations need not act as a deterrent to the c'oiutideration of the 
classroom program. 

As a rough estimate of instriKtional practice throughout the land, 
at least four fifths of the time that teachers s|)cnd with ttwir pupils 
is laassed in the ctajisn>om. (joivscqucntly. the influence that they 
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exert upon the development of these puptb will be exerted for the 
most part in the claussroom. For this reason it seems proper that a 
major influence of supervision must be upon the classroom instruc* 
tional program. As revealed in the chapter headings, the supervisory 
program today is a broad one, influenced by many Unc'and-staff 
positions; but this breadth still finds its test in the teacher-pupil 
setting, one hich for the most partis a classrotun setting. 

Curriculum planning. A great many varied activities make up the 
current conception of the supen'isory program. As the Imundarics of 
the earlier olwcr\'ation-of-classroom idea <»f supervision have l»ccn 
extended, thev now seem to wander in and out of all the fields of 
school endeavor that have anything to do with the instructional 
situation. Some of these endcasors that have more commonly l)ccn 
brought under the Iwinner of sujKrvision are: 

( 1 1 curriculum development, 

i 2 ) tire selection of instructional materials, and 

{ 3 ) the program of in-sea ice training. 

There is no point of turning back from this broadened concept. 
Supervision is going ?o cxintinue to integrate curriculum, instruc- 
tional materials, teacher development, and instructional cfftin. In- 
creasing emphasis has l>ccn placed uptm all tv’pes of activities through 
which teachers may develop. It is to be recognized that the one who 
supervises does not spend all of his time in the classroinns. In spite 
of the importance of working with teachers in the actual teacher- 
pupil learning situation, there arc many other valuable appniaches 
to instructional improvement. In treating these other divisions of 
the subject, an attempt has l»ecn made nor to wander off behind some 
Pied Piper who ends his hejira on a lofty plateau far removed from 
the give-and-take of a typical instructional setting. I'hc study as 
undertaken here includes those activities of instructional bearing 
that arc ail or in part instigated and handled by those rtspomihle for 
supervision. 

In recent years curriculum plaiming has provided supervision with 
an honorable retreat from its early advance into cKssroom inspec- 
tion. This shift in attention to the larger teaming situation has taken 
the srram off the teacher by turning him to co-operative curriculum 
development Curriculum planning is a field of study in itself. Its 
treatment here will include basic principles, some qiecific examples 
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of the merger of curriculum development and supervwon, and gen> 
eral suggestions for approaching such a program on the local ttid 
state levels. 

The group enterprise. In recent years, writers and speakers in die 
held of teacher education have given much constderation to demo> 
cratic supervision, to human relationships, to coHtiperative endeavor 
— in short, to the process of working together for a common pur> 
pose. The absence of the words democratic and co-operative in the 
chapter titles is not an indication of unconcern on the part of the 
writer. Instead, their ab.sence reflects a ptint of view regarding 
the prtipcr respect for this trend in school operatmn. It is feit that 
the treatment of the working relationships of a group of school 
people rakes on meaning when handled in connection with the actual 
scfMK>! endeavor in which they arc drawn together, and consequently 
that discussion in the abstract of how people ought to work together 
is rat Iter useless in comparison. 

C Curriculum planning, workshops, in-service training, classroom 
supervision, faculty meetings, and similar endeavors that bring 
teachers and supervisors together act as the focus of attention in the 
book, the relationships of the participants coming in naturally for 
appropriate considerarion. 1 he democratic way of carr>'ing on 
school supervision should find its propr meaning and interpretation 
through the thorough treatment of those matters that actuailv com- 
prise .supers’ isor)’ acts. If in some quarters today there has been a 
tendency for bU|icr\ision to lose itself in the theoretical discussion 
of grtnip processes, perhaps it isn’t uh» surprising. Flight into space 
by .some form of vehicle is an age-old dream of man. 

As TO Tf,rminoi.ogy 

The word "supervision.** in some educational circles of lace it has 
been alrmtst sacrilegious to use the term supervision in connection 
with the school official's resptfnribilin* to look in on the teaclwr's 
classroom operation. It was implied that supenasion as a term had 
disqualified itself in its earlier role of directing and offering, and 
should he ostraeixed in the school family where there is mutual rv> 
spect for ideas and rights. 

If injudicious action of earlier .school administration brought to 
the term supervision a shady connotation, there is no reason why 
proper supcrs'isocy action today cannot remoire such sdgnwmatiQn 
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from the term. Here we use the term freely from the front cover 
of the book on through the last page. Nor is there any reason to 
apologize for it by always prefacing the tenn tvith the descriptive 
adjective democratic, as though supervision were not democratic 
unless so labeled. 

I'hc profession has found it easier to discard ternvs and coin new 
ones than to bring back into line hteanings that had gone astray 
because of misuse through misunderstanding. Superv ision, however, 
represents a noble principle, based in the Antcrican concern for the 
educational rights and welfare t>f each child, and consequently 
should so be retained and respected. 

Supervisor and principal, .^t times writers in this field have fol- 
lowed the practice of using the term supervisor for the one carrying 
out the rcsptmsibilirv of supervision, whether it be the principal of 
the school or the worker bearing the title or the full-time dut\ of 
supervisee. In the present treatment a dlstinctitm will be made be- 
tween these two positions when it stems advisable, the term super- 
visor referring to those w ho arc designated by appoTmmenr as such, 
and the term principal designating those holding a position so named. 

It is recognized that what is good classroom instruction would be 
the same for btith workers; that the principles of supervision hold 
true for both; and th.it where iKith arc oficrating, there would nor 
be two separate and unrelated programs of instructional improve- 
ment. However, a treatment of the subject »»f supervision must in- 
clude adequate consideration <if the technical aspects of sch<M»l 
organization and operation, which in turn calls for a clear distinc- 
tion between the various workers w ho carrs’ rcs|ionsibilirv- for in- 
structional leadership. For instance, there will be ticcasion to discuss 
the rtIation.ship of the principal's p<;sition to that of the supervisor 
who moves in and out of his school. 

(>n the other hand, these distinctions in pisitions should not he 
carried to extremes. It is w'ctt knt»wn that in any large school organi- 
zation the one who has a full-time ap|:Hiintmcnt as supcrviwr may 
in many cases bear Sonte other rifle such as co-tfrdiiiator or director. 
However, these titles wtually reflect variation in salary levels and 
ret^nsibiltries, rather than variarions in supervisory function. Om- 
sequently, the term .supen'bor is used to include all such staff oflicers 
whose position reflects major responsibility fur u'orking with 
teachers in the improvement of instruction. 
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The Issues of Supervision 

There is danger of raising supcrvisMiry sights so far above the 
mechanics of classrrKxn operation that rhe only view available will 
be one of the clouds. It l»chooves the schtKii worker to be idealistic 
in his endeavor, to the extent of ever reaching for improved jicliool 
conditions, but at the same time to be realistic, ever cognizant of 
the actual setting in which such imprf»vemcnt must take place. 
The chapter divisions, as well as the treatment therein, arc set up 
with this dualis'm in mind. It Is when thc<»ry is tested bv practice 
that the issues of educatiim present themselves. There is no attcm|M 
to deny these controversies a place in this study. 

Evaluation trf instruction, l-’or instance, the e\ aluation of teachint; 
was not barred from inclusion on rhe ground that the topic couUi 
n<Jt be reconciled with a modern dvmr»craric theory of the super- 
vis(ir>’ function. Instead, the topic uas included on the pracrica! 
ground that in .-Kmcrican sch«M>l operation tfwiav, from coast to 
coast, a combination of factors has dcvc!<*ped that places upon 
school admini.stration a greater responsibility than ever l>eforc to 
account to the ta.\payer for rhe classr<»om etfccnvcncss of rhe teach- 
ing efforr. 'I he e.xtcn.sion of teacher tenure and mounting salary 
acermnts are among these factors that deny school supervision the 
chance to run away from the evaluation of instruction. 

Mic evaluation of teacher effort is included with no preconceixed 
notions of xxhat is right or wrong. It represents an issue in school 
operation that invites discussion — that cannot be omitted in a com- 
prehensive treatment of superx ision. It is planned that the total con- 
tent of the htxok will represent a proper balance lictwcen thcxity 
and practice, between xxhat might l)c and xvhat is. The value of this 
-^•ork lies not so ntuch in xihat is included here as in the thoUjiht, 
discussion, and endeavor that are aroused by v:haf is intiuJed. 

In being true to the .subject, the writer cannot exclude topics that 
arc controversial in nature. Only by including them and thus admit- 
ting that such issues exist can he give the reader the chance to xix'eigh 
the facts and arrive at conclxisinns sarisfacton’- to his own itsc. 

rbere arc some deep-seated, unreconciled issues in the field of 
Mi|Krvision that need to be brmtght out into the light for exantina- 
tion. They need to be consixlercd by any group profesring to studv 
supervision, A course in supervision cannot be limited "to an 
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cepted phi!«>sophy, for each who supcn'ises must eventually arrive 
at his own philosophy. Any proposal must be tested out on the 
front — in the evciyday operation of the school systems represented 
by those in the course. 

The Horns of the Dii.f.m.via 

A treatment of supen'ision faces rtco dangers, both of which n»ust 
be fully appreciated by both author and reader if they arc to be 
avoided. It cannot be a simple statement of what to do. It must, of 
course, involve things to do, but it cannot go directly to that end. 
It must arrive at that point through such more nebulous subjects 
as human relationships, the processes by which people accomplish 
things, the provision of pcrsf»nnel, the variability of school settings, 
and similar conditittns surrounding school ofKrarion. Hut therein lies 
one of the dangers. It Is so easy to get lost on one of these byw ays — 
so easy to lose the confidence of the reader who, as a practical 
school opcrattir, wants to be shown how to go aUiut the it>b of suoer- 
vising instruction. 

The writer has l>cen most aware of the two extreme dangers in this 
study — ^at one end thc,generaliEation about human relationships and 
group processes, and at* the other the highly technical directive aliout 
supers'ising, with little regard for the human factor or the varied 
conditions from school to .schiMil. In the chapters that follow, there 
is a lot said about the democratic rciationshi{)s of school personnel, 
without neglecting to continue the treatment on into the supersisorv 
activities themselves. There are plenty of lists of things to dti, with- 
out the stamp of .standardization. 

The RESKiNsiau.iTA' fob Scfervisio-n 

Of major concern in any study of supervision is the question of 
responsfbiiity. Schtiol administration in a sense represents a .steward- 
ship entrusted by the people. And somewhere within this framew'ork, 
instructional supervision stems off of the main mink as a special 
function. It is a plme of the general supervision of tlw schools. As 
pointed out by the Research DivtsUm of the National Education 
Association: 

Gencrd nupervisinn of the schools is specified a* a function of city 
superinrendents. by law, in relatively few states. Most of these provisions 
contain the qualification that the city superimendem’s general supervuion 
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of the schoob b to be under the directttm and control of the schoolboard 

In the other states the power general supervision u delegated to the 
schoolboard; the authority of the city superintendent depen<b upon how 
much or how little of its audiority the schoolboard delt^atcs to him. 

This situation does not prevail for count)' superintendents generally 
even considering only the states which have county boards. In pracricaih 
every starutoiy' enumeration of (lowers and duties' of the county superin- 
tendent the sutement is included that he shall have general supervibon 
of the schools under hb )urbdiction.* 

The reluctance of the layman to relinquish to school personnel the 
responsibility for instructional su|>cn ision will be noted in the dis- 
cussions. Abo to be considered b the question of the amount of this 
responsibility that the line officer delegates to the stalf officer. A 



far too simple concept of the school organization has pictured ad- 
ministration and supervision as two separate chamltcrs. side by side 
on the upper floor, with the classroom below on the ground level, 
Tlic early diagram has been scrapped in favor of a co-operative 
concept, which emphasizes democratic interaction of ail three func- 
tions, with levels of operation de-emphasized. As is to be treated .11 
length, this shift in theory presents some practical problems wHh 
respect to judging the effectiveness of instruction. 

What Is SupE»vtsi«w? 

It may seem amiss to close tius introductoiy chapter wtthoot a 
deflnirion of the subject at hand. Actually, to attempt to detfine 
siipervbton at the beginning of thb study would be to get die cart 
befoce the horse. Better to leave it to the reader, hoping chat with 
die completion of the book he can cany away a woiking concept of 
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supervision suitable to his needs. At this point it seems appropriate 
to list a few of the statements that hav'e come fron» others. These 
statements come directly front those who arc working in the field of 
supervision. 

1. Supervision is the process of bringing abour improvement in instruc- 

don by wniicing with people who are working with pupils. Supervision 
is a process of stimulating growth and a means of helping teachers to 
help themselves. The supervisory program iSaonc of instructional improve- 
ment.* ^ 

2. The purpose of supervision is to facilitate learning by |>upit.s. Ade- 
quate superviaon, therefore, is concerned with making adcqu.itc provision 
for all of the conditions which arc essential to effective learning throui;h 
effective teaching.* 

h W’c as supervisors have generally accepted the principle that the 
chief function of supervision is to help improve the learning situation 
for children; that supervision is a service activitj* that exists only to help 
teachers do their jobs licttcr.'- 

4. The term supervision is used to describe those activities which arc 
primarily and directly concerned with snidying and imprfiving the coiuli- 
tions which surround the learning and growth t«f pupils ami teacher^.*' 

5. GikxI supervision is a process of releasing energies oH people in 
creative ways to solve individual and common problems." 

The Department of FJementarj' School Princip,ils. of the \,iti<mal 
Education Association, has •Refined supers'ision as a four-point pro- 
gram: 

1. The appraisal of specific learning situations to ascertain the needs of 
children and the efficiency of instruction. 

2. Technical service to teachers in the form of insrrucrional aids, 
specific suggestions for the improvement of instruction, and assistance in 
pU]:Hl diagnosis and measurement, 

i. Research for the purpose of curriculum construction and revision, 
and for the improvement of materials, techniques, and methods of 
instruction. 
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4. ProfessicHial leadership of and cooperation with teachers throt^ 
indit'iduai and group conferences, through stimulation to further {NTofeS' 
sional study, and tnrough cooperaove develofmicnt of some program 
trf in-service education.* 

In this sampling of supert'isory guideposts are found such key 
ideas as stimulating growth, giving service, helping teachers, intprov- 
ing instruction, facilitating learning, releasing energies, solving 
teaching problems creatively, appraising learning situations, provid- 
ing instructional aids, improving curriculum, and develofung in- 
service education. 

In the search for the ways to do the job in the f^ges to follow 
will be found the emphasis upon co-operation. And we are to be 
reminded that the story of .American school supervision does not 
l)egin with co-operation and democratic action; that’s where it ar- 
rives with proper guidance. .And it will be noted from time to rime 
that supervision is something more than a co-operative group process 
— nw>rc than the rheors- of democratic participation, as important as 
rhar is. In the end, stipemsinn u ill be S4[>me\vhar different for each 
one who supervises, for each one who is supervised. 

The Controi. ok Termi.noiogy 

Fducational leadership is in danger of being swindled by too 
iTiany weasel words picked up on the open markets of verbalism. 
It needs to appreciate the fact that the educator’s vocabulary' means 
nothing unless it is tested in school operation. To talk a good school 
program is much easier than to do a good school program. Undeni- 
ably. the fog of confusion and uncenainry in the realm of instruc- 
tional leadership today is one of terminology as well as con<»pt. 
It can best be dispelled by action, not by more u'ords. biasmuch as 
su|>crvisors, administrators, and college instructors have -greater ac- 
cess to regional, srate, and national conferences than teachers, they 
face the danger of picking up a school vocabular)' that is actually 
somewhat foreign to teachers. 

.At times, the graduate school neophyte, in listening to discossons 
or presentations, is hesitant ro pry into meanings lest he exptise 
either an ignorance of or a reluctance to accept the thing that seems 
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to be prdfeired, He becomes cmulitioned to the terniinology and in 
turn faces the danger of becoming a versarite linguist without much 
actual instructional know-how. For instance, he Teams early that he 
should r«pect the needSy inter estSy and abUities of the individual 
child. He may go through a long period of professing this in his 
graduate papers and in open discussions without ever having to 
interpret it in terms of actual teaching acts in the classroom. 

As is the case of the other wo^ and phrases in his expanding 
vocabulary, it is a satisfying concept. He may not realize that the 
phrase has become such a cliche in our language that it invariably 
appears as ‘*needs, interests, and abilities"; not as “abilities, needs, 
and interests”; nor as “interests, needs, and abilities.” And whv the 
phrase contains three components rather than two or four is difficult 
to determine. The use of the expressitm gives him status with himself, 
for its use implies that there arc some who do not respect these dif- 
ferences among school children and that he is not among them. 1 Ic is 
on the right side. Thus — with himself — he achieves professional 
status through language alone. 

.Another such expression is that the curriculunt ijPall of the things 
that children do under the direction of teachers. .A noble sentiment 
in itself, the expression ruas the danger of becoming ju,st that, vvirit 
its implementation nrf|^h more restricted than its utterance. This 
follow-the-leader tendency is again noted in curriculum tcrminol<>gy. 
For years, instructional leaders talked among themselves apparenti)' 
most understanding iy through the terms integration and correlation. 
But as time went on, and the leadership was pressed for practical 
applications, it is to be noted that the term integration lost even its 
veri>a] standing. As a curriculum concept it had Inren nmch more 
useful to communication than to cla.ssroom practice. 

Supervisory leadership faces the challenge of specific conditions, 
of reality, of what to do in this and that situation. It faces the chal- 
lenge of underwriting our remunotog\' with actual school practice. 
This does not mean directives. It means getting down to the teach- 
ers’ problems through sound co-operative procedures, resulting in 
common understanding and sound standards. There is every evidence 
that school leadership is doing that, as will be discussed in the 
chapters that follow. 

A second danger faced by instructional leadership is that of over- 
ein{ffiasis upon what might be wrong with the school. TIus in a 
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sense is related ro the matter just discussed, for in pan ft reflects 
the difficulty of implementing ideas. Too often, how schools operate 
is more popular a.s a topic than how they should operate. Too often, 
U'hat is wrong is m(»re engrossing than what is right. There is noth- 
ing gained by wallowing in the errors of the past. The challenge is 
to find the effective practices for today. 

Again, the graduate student may become so conditioned to emer- 
aons into the why of school change, he has little reserve energy for 
struggling on beyond into the region of how. This reflects in part 
the fact that the spirit of a revival meeting is so often judged by the 
amount of energy c.vpended at the time, rather than by what the 
converts do to change things after the gathering breaks op. For in- 
stance. to confess our authoritarian sins at the altar of democratic 
school practice may be highly c.thiliraring in itself. The reader who 
is our in the schools tussling with the daily problems of iiLscrucrionai 
leadership will he more interested in what is right about school pro- 
cedures than in what is wrong. 

This book is an invitation for supervisory leadership to avoid 
generalities and get down to specifics. Such promising concepts as 
curriculun) planning and in-service training must be disseexed for 
their rich inherent values. They cannot be tossed around in gener- 
alities as though they were panaceas for ever\* problem of a class- 
room teacher, regardless of whether such trouble is an unruly child, 
a sprau’ling and uncontrollabie unit, limited control, an overcrowded 
classroom, or a shortage of suitable books. As to the nature of the 
child, it needs to stand high in every supervisoiy program, but the 
matter demands more inteativc treatment than a national pledge to 
needs, interests, and abilities. 

As we explore the ramifications of supervision, xve do so in an 
attempt to find the basic features of the cause-and-effect relationtiup 
betu'een good supervision and good instruction. To find tiiac reh- 
tionship is the problem of the individual worker in the field. It is 
certain that many elements, some of them abstract and intangible, 
influence the sitiiation. But at the heart of the process must be a 
cause-and-effect relation that stimubtes the search. 
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B orn in the one-room school of Colonial New England, and 
reared in the American tradition of strict classroom manage- 
ment, school supcn'ision today stands apologetically on the green 
carper of democratic school administration. Deprived of irs weapons 
of oppression, it awaits further cross-examination and clarification 
of assignment. Once a highly specialized classroom operator, super- 
vision is now being asked to assume a wide variety oi»respunsibilities. 
many of which seem to be outside the classroom. There is no doubt 
that this is a period of transition, characterized by a jockeying for 
new relationsMps. 

Working relationships. As will be treated at length in larer chap- 
ters, in this period there is bound to be a lot said and written about 
supervision’s relationship to the teacher. .\ lor has already been said 
and written. The American nation, on all of its social and institutional 
fronts, is highly sensitive about human relationships, and the assign- 
ment of functions to the supervisor)' program will certainly reflect 
this general condition. 

In fact, there is danger that this concern will be so dominant that 
there will be iwgiect of clarification of supervision’s relatiomhip to 
administration. It is just as essential now to clarify this point as it 
ever was in school citation — in fact, more so because of tlic multi- 
tude of supervisory workers that today run in and out of the lives 
and classrooms of teachers. It is essential to clarify this relationship 
in spite of the fact that there is a noticeable tendency in some pro- 
fessional circles to mark as contraband 
chart of school oiganizatirm. 

It is well to preface this chapter with t 

M 
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is not interested in a return to a mechanistic conception of school 
operation, nor an administrative chart that freezes the personnel into 
cog-like relationships to each other. We seek donocratk adsool 
operation, but in the search must not fear to speak of respcHwibilities 
and relationship of positions. 

This working relarionship cannot be disposed of with die simpte 
assumption that supervision is the frosting on the administrative 
cake, or that it is going to be the great democrat that runs around 
co-ordinating and co-operating w'hile administration is left at the 
desk to execute the dirtier jobs in school management. 

Nor is there reason to run from a discussion of this matter as 
though the democratic theory of school administration has osnaetzed 
any consideration of the more mechanical aspects of school opera- 
tion. Just as surely as a state constitution sets forth the basis of a 
program of public education, just as surely xs state Icgisbtion and 
local school board policy further detinc limits of operation, and 
just as surely as school administration extends such activity in work- 
ing out o{>erational procedures, so must the account be reviewed 
from rime to time. .\ comprehensive study of school supervision will 
not be complete without a discussion of the mechanics that are 
treated in the remainder of this chapter. The discussion is arranged 
around these three aspects of the subject: 

1 1 ) the linc-anvl'StafF principle of school organization, 

( 2 ) the rcbtionslip of administration and supervisioa, and 

{ 3 ) the concern for democracy in school affairs. 

Formiku thk Link .vnd the Stisff 

The simple line organization. In the case of the small American 
communiry, school organization ts quire simple. Subject to the board 
of education <*r the trustee, the superintendent has direct control of 
the entire operation, the teachers reporting directly to him, and 
usually having personal contact with him daily. There is often a 
principal in this arrangement; but liecausc his administrative duties 
are usually in addition to a full teaching load, and because he is 
usually officed near the superintendent, organizational relationsfups 
call for no fancy theories of operation. This is true of the small 
school system even when the prtigram is hoased in more than one 
building and with more than one principal This operational stnic- 
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core has been known as the line organization, then being a direct 
single line of authority and responsibility between the superintendent 
and the teachers (Figure 1). 

This is the simplest form of organizational stroctore, its straight* 
line responsibility being so commonly accepted there is hardly ever 
any mention of the pattern by those schools that operate within it. 
This reflects the wholesome tendency to dc-emphauze operadonai 
mechanics. It is taken for granted that the teacher goes directly to 
die superintendent's office in matters ranging from salary adjustment 
on over to approval of a new textbook, and in turn that the superin- 
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Ceahny. 

tendent goes into die teacher's classroom to supervise instructional 
procedures. The principal finds his important place In the operation 
without a chart to direct him. The part the principal plays in this 
small school s^rstem is dependent upon the willingness of the superin- 
tMident to delate rcsponsilnli^. 

The line^uad-staff otgantzadon in industry. Not so with the lai^ 
school systenot, Jmc at soon as diey b^an to outgrow the superin- 
tendeitt-sole-manager pattern of the last century, they looked around 
for an orgmizadonal scheme that would case their growing patm. 
American industry had already faced a rimilar problem of expansion 
by reconvening the old line pattern into a more <»mpltcated struc- 
tural pattern known as the line-and-staiff oiganizarion. To the original 
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baste line of vertical authority were appended some horizontal lines 
on which to hang staff positions, or even staff departments, which 
were to serve the efficiency of operation. This branchii^ of the 
original trunk line into a more complicated mosaic of positions is 
seen in Figure 2. The direct line of authority was still referred to 
as the line, and the service positions as the staff. This growth and 



Figure 2. line>aiid>Staff OrganizaHon in Industrr. A partial sampling of typical 

line and statf positions. 


development of industrial organizadon has been described by one 
authority in this statement: 

Industrial leaders have recognized, as their compkanies grew from simpde 
to complex organizations, that a small number of executives could not 
personally assume direct responsibility for all funedoos such as research, 
planning, distribution, public reladons, industrial reladons, and the many 
other varied activities. Therefore, one of the first moves toward reorgant- 
zadon as a company grew in size and complexity* was to appoint asdst- 
ants to execudves. Specific advisory responsibilides were delegated to 
these assistants. 

Fjcecudve and |eneral forenum retained supervisory nithority* and con- 
trol over the activities of the personnel of their particular Apartment. 
They were the co-ordinating force tliat worked toward the {Mreservadon 
of harmony and good penmnnel relations between the workmen and the 
special executive assistants. These a.ssi$tants frequently carried the dde 
of process engineer, design engineer, industrial engineer, or bud^ officer. 
As the activiries of these assistants increased, other personnd. were aitded 
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to assist in these activities. Eventually, the \i’ork centering around a 
special assistant was organized into a department which was known as a 
staff department. supplenKnting the line organization of the enterprise.* 

The liiie4iiii}<$taff in school operation. The activttv' of the larger 
sch(x>l systems— -city, county, or district— has reflected the economic 
system’s principle of division of labor and its refinement, .specializa- 
tion. It is inconceivable that these systems of public education could 
have developed as they did, paralM to the growth of big business, 
without efficiency a.s one of the keynotes of operation. 

This stor\' of the parallel growth in a school organization might 
be explained in this manner; TTic l>oard of education recognized that 
the superintendent and his principals could not personally assume 
direct responsibility for ail of the nonnal functions of administration 
and supervision, such as teacher recruitment, classroom supen ision, 
research, curriculum development, selection of materials and equip- 
ment, salar\’ co-ordination, and the other many and varied activities. 
The proper extension of school services and functions, as well as 
the management of those already established, demanded new depart- 
ments and staff members. 

Here as in business and military operation, the core strvicrurc was 
the line of authority'^ a^ the trunk, the branches gnnving out from 
time to time to suppoR staff p<»sitions or entire staff departments 
that were to .ser\‘e and abet this original vertical arrangement of a 
school with a chief administrator at one extremitv and the teacher 
and her group of children at the other. (See Figure ?.) Fxrrcnte 
emphasis upon structural patterns may have reflected in part the in- 
fluence of business leaders serving on Ixiards of education. 

The records of the profc-ssion reveal much concern fur mea.surc.s 
of efficiency early this century. One Aaron Ciove in 1900 spoke out 
at a National Education .Association meeting for a supcrintendency 
based upon the plan of a corporation, and looked longingly at the 
army as a model of efficiency, .And as schools expanded, in 1917 
Theisen pleaded for more special staff mcml)crs in school administra- 
tion and wrote that only in the field of bu.sinc.ss is the cx|)ert to 
be found working under the most favorable conditions. He even 
recommended that the head of the schools ntight well tie chairman 
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of the board as was the case with the Pennsylvania Railroad System.’’ 

The basic principle of the Iine>and-staff organization is that the 
functions performed by rhe staff members are services of a special* 
ized and contributory nature, and are apart from the line operation 
down which flows the authority and the main responsibility. 

The board of education holds rhe superintendent responsible for 
rhe effectiveness of the program in general, and the principal is held 
accountable for his school. Perhaps the linc-and-staff today is more 
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concerned about responsibility than about authority. The authority 
is delegated more and more among a greater number of people, ntark- 
ing it as a co-operative endeavor. To use the talents and ideas of 
the greater number is the democratic thing to do. 

Little reference is ntadc today' to line-and-scaff either in the pro- 
fessional literature «>r at the educational conference, and rightly so. 
This reflects the general tendency in school operation to center 
attention upon the education of the pupils rather than upon the 
manipulation of rhe staff. 
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Writers cm the subject of business and mdustrial management have 
recognized variations of the Iine*and*staif organization, but these 
innovations with their varying degrees of complexity are hardly 
pertinent to school operation.’ The significant point is that no 
two large school systems follow an exact pattern of organization, but 
chat all such patterns are basically line>and>sraff, and that the degree 
of deviation from the original principle is largely due to the per- 
sonnel holding the line-and-staff {ibsitions rather than to an inten- 
tional deviation from the idea. 

The first staff officers. The first staff officers assigned were 
mpervisors. and the tlrst super\*isors were subject supervisors. Their 
job was in the classrooms, and immediately there arose the question 
of possible overlapping authority. The line-and-staff principle came 
to the rescue, the principal being designated as line officer responsible 
for the management of his school, including instruction, and the 
supervisor as staff officer who came to the school as an cxfwrt in 
her field, with no authorin' over principal, teacher, or child. It was 
not that principals and supervisors were expected get into argu- 
ments about their respective directions to teachers, nor was it that 
teachers were expected to become confused about leadership. Instead, 
it was a simple principle of management of personnel that .seemed 
expedient. One of the' superintendents of the time, Illewirt of St. 
Louis, stated the working agreement in these words: 

The line-and-staff conception regards the principal as vested with the 
immedute responsibility of setting in motion and directing all those 
forces that must be at work to instruct and to educate the pupils of the 
school most skilfully. Under this conception the principal makes use of 
the supervisor as one of his effective means of accomplishing his plans. He 
does not rq^d the supervisor as one who filches from him his office or 
as one on whom he mav onload responsibility chat presses too heavily 
upon his own easy indifference or incapacity.^ 

This adherence of school s)’$teim to operational patterns already 
esabltshed in American life is nothing to arouse consternation. It is 
to be graciously accepted as further evidence that a school system 
derives its characterisdes from its supporting society, and would 
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have little if any intrinsic quality of its own if it were separated 
from that society. As will be treated in later chapters, there have 
been recorded many criticisms of the impcctionai and authoritarian 
methods that supervirion took into the classrooms. However, tfu; 
nature of supervision must not be confused with the principle of 
school organization under which the superx'irion worked. 

Scpurvision's Attachment to Aomimstration 

F.ver since siipcrvisf>rs were added to school management, there has 
been a concerted attempt r<i draw a line t)f demarcation lietwecn 
administration and supervision, lictwecn the job of administering and 
that <»f supervising. But this campaign for strict interpretations is 
still far short of its goal, for those who have dared to set the stakes 
have reached no common agreement. I here seem to liave l>een three 
different camp among the cantpaigners, i.e., three different ap- 
proaches taken or conclusions reached. These three positions can be 
briefly described. 

1. Settin-^-up carry in%-out. Some have pointed out tliat admin- 
istration involves the {.scrfonnancc of all tht)sc duties that make pos- 
sible the carrying out of the educational program, and supervision 
ail those that make for the Iwtrcr «>pcration and improvement of 
it.® This point of view gives administration the job of setting up the 
material facilities, personnel, and other conditions for instruction, 
and supervisitm the assignment of seeing that instruction is carried 
our in an effective manner. That is, the former handles the machinery 
and management of the enterprise, the other the procos of instnic- 
tion. 

2. Authority vs. service. Another popular approach in drawing rite 
distinction between the two ha.s been to emphasize authority in 
the case of administration, and sct^TCC in the case of supervision, a 
reflection of the linc-and-staff tlisrinction of positions. T)'pical of 
tius treatment are these two statements: 

A rough distinction may be made by defining as adnunistrative every 
act or decision that is based upon authority i and as supervision evety 
effort to persuade, to enlighten, and to arouse in ^cbers a state of ccadi- 
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ness to modify their behavior and attitudes in line with the educational 
program of die school.* 

Administration executes, directs, tells, orders; supervision advises with, 
instructs, sdmulates, explains, leads, guides, assists. Both plan, both diag- 
nose, both inspect; but administration decides and orders execution, while 
supervision helps to decide and assists in improving instruction.^ 

The functiom, as thus divided apd described, must be thought of 
in relationship to those officers wh<i would bear them. To carry to 
extremes the distinction dcscril>ed would lie absurd, it w'ould divide 
school officials into two groups, the administrators and the su{>cr- 
visors. The former m ould move with dispatch, giving directions and 
orders to their associates and underlings. The latter would move in a 
more leisurely fashion, enlightening the teachers under supervision 
and pariently working with them in an attempt to persuade them to 
develop or accept a program. When the administrarf>r appeared the 
teacher would stand at attention and await the directive. W'hcn the 
supervisor appeared, the teacher would he at e.asc and would prc.se‘nt 
his ideas aUmt the matter at hand. 

For the administrator always to direct and the supervisor always 
to serve would call lor two distinctly dilVerent personalities in tite 
positions. The absurdity of this distinction between the functions of 
administration and suprtvision is best appreciated by considering the 
case of the school principal who carries both responsibilities. It 
would be nece.s.sar>' for him to change personalities at will, in a Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr, Hyde manner. On one trip around the building he would 
force through administrative directives dealing with teacher assign- 
ments, use of the course of study, or what-nor. On a subsequent trip 
into the classrooms he w’ould patiently work with the teachers in 
instructional matters, in an attempt to assist and stimulate their 
instructional efforts. On the administrative trips he would act as an 
authoritarian; on the supervisor)' crips he would be the true democrat. 

To those who liavc served as administrators and have w ished to 
act in a most democratic manner, it is wxli known that he who 
wears rhe crown at times has difficulty in determining whether his 
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associates* acts are prompted by a democratic spont»ieity or by 
mere respect for the crown. 

?. The ii'hole vs. the part. A third approach to a distinction might 
be called rhe whole versus the part; that is, the idea that administra- 
tion represents the whole enterprise of school management and that 
supervision represents a portion of it that is delegated to others by the 
top administrators. The distinctive feature of this idea is that the 
delegation of a portion of rhe whole operation takes place not be- 
cause of a distinctive function, but rather for the simple reason 
that there is too much for the original administrative personnel to 
manage. Here are some statements that reflect this point; 

To sonic extent, every administrator is a supervisor and every super- 
visor participates in administrative affairs. Indirectly, if not directly, 
among the funcritms <tf a counts'. disTrict, or city superintendent is in- 
cluded a reS|X)n$ibility far the degree to which his subordinates can and 
ilo achieve successful realisation of educational policies through his 
organisation and suiH'rvisittn of suitable scluHtl and classroom practices. 
However, since a sujierintendent. esjH-cially of a large school system, 
nIkmiUI bt‘ concerned primarily with the fi>rmulatioo of broad educational 
policies, he usually needs to delegate his supervisory responsibilities to 
others m ho partici}>ate in the more |icrsonal rciarioaships of the educa- 
tional process and who are then called uptin to report to him concerning 
pn*gress in one or another area. 

In a large school system, 5U{>er\ isor\’ authorin' iisnally is delegated bv 
the superintendent to assistant superintendents, local school principals, 
and directors of specie; educational Adds, such as music, art, hc-alth edu- 
cation, pupil welfare, and the like. . . . 

l ien though these assistants to the superintendent arc ccmcented pri- 
inanly with the supervision of te.iching procedures and pupil progress, 
fhev must include m their duties the execution of certain aslministrative 
detaiis.!* 


A.S rheir well-wishers work furiou-sly to effect a divorce, adminis- 
rr.u^>n and siipcrv ision seem to continue their happv state of mutual 
affection and close relationship, (bourse .after course, test after test, 
and statement after statement in the field of education repeat the 
phrase adtmnistration and mperdsion. The significance of the com- 
iiination of tenns is perhaps the fact that the mention of one sug- 
gests the other. T«) what extent they are sx nonymous, to w hat extent 
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dwy merely overlap, to what extent they are opposutes will still 
have to be ^ermined by the students of the future. For the present 
we may draw these conclusions: 

1. Administration, for the most part, reflects more authority than 
supervision. 

2. Although there is the administ^tive supervision of plant and 
equipment, for the nurst part the tertSi supervision implies direction 
of the instructional program. 

J. When considered as two son>cwhat tlifferent functions, super- 
vision represents a delegation of responsihiliu’ by administration, 
and consequently represents a fractional part of the over-all direction 
of the school enterprise. 

A member of the New York City board «if cdutMtion, 3.111165 
Marshall, would dismiss the whole controversv with this suggestion: 
“In education lingo there is the habit t»f distinguishing between the 
administrator and the supervisor, which has led to confused thought 
on administration and harmful stratirication of education sysrcins.” * 
However, the importance of planning in school operation cannot be 
disnmsed just because of difficulties in job analysis. 

Job analysts. In almciiv any large school system today, there is 
provided an administrative code that represents a delineation of the 
Redons, responsibilities, authorities, and principal relationships of 
die positions provided in the central office staff, beginning with the 
board of education and the superintendent, and extending on thrinigh 
assistants, associates, co-ordinators, directors, and supervisors. In 
school operadon as well as in busineSwS and industry the duties of 
members of the central force are always more diflicuit to define than 
are those of the more routine positions. 

Funedonai charts, such as the one presented in Figure 3. are fre- 
quently published. Init yet the extent to which they represent actual 
operational practice is highly dependent upon the personnel holding 
die various posirions. It is one thing to allocate a function to a 
poddon; it is another to hold the occupant of the moment to .such 
limitations of the job. However, tlicre is nothing wrong with a 
school wstcni attempting to set up a job description of each line 
and staff position. It is valuable to those holding such positions, even 
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though allowances are to be made for personalities in office at the 
moment and to conditions of the moment. The many fine shades of 
intangible responsibilities, possibilities, and relationships whkh are 
the essence of a position vary to a degree with those holffing it. 
For instance, one principal will want a strict interpretation of every 
regtilation from the central office, so that he may follow it to the 
letter of the law. .Another will make his own interpretations. 

Principal and supervisor. How far may a person in a supervuiory 
position go in fulfilling his responsibilities,' \\'hat are the limits of 
his authority'' It is commonly known that the principal in a school 
carries more authority than the supervisor who shuttles in and out 
from the central office. However, this has nothing to do with the 
relatix'c infiuence that the two may csert upon in.vtmc’tional practice. 
If a classroom teacher respects the supervisor as an instructional 
leader, and the principal as merely a boss, then the matter of author- 
ity play.s second fiddle to professional respect in the organizational 
scheme of things. 

.Although school operation has copied features of business and 
industrial operation, the concept of management holds lesser status 
in educational circles. Although a school system dcser\'es effidenc 
administration, the term management hardly denotes the working 
relationship that is sought between superintendent and assistants and 
the teachers, Ncverthi less, sound school administration calk for con- 
tinued effort at the esublishment of the functions of positions and 
the consequent responsibilities inherent in such functions. This need 
nor be carried to academic extremes. 

De.mocracy w School ArrAtas 

For over a decade there has been apparent an attempt to release 
school management from the Une-and-sitaffi prindpic on the grounds 
that it is a hierarchial and authoritarian scheme that has disquali- 
fied itself for democratic practice. Chie evidence of this is a decitning 
popularity in the presentation of staff relationships in chart form, 
such as is represented in Figure 3. Another is ^ tendency in a 
superihtendent's office not to indicate exact responsilulity and au-; 
thurity in the case of a staff position ncw'lv established, such as 
director of audio-visual aids or co-ordinaror of insmic;ion. The most 
notable evidence of this trenr) of thinking is the statement of dm 
point of view in educational journals and at conferences. 
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At times such proposals represent an attack upon the Itne-and- 
staff principle on authoritarian grounds, and at times they are di' 
reeled against the idea that any distinction can be drawn betu'een an 
administrative and a supervisor)' position. The quotation that follo^vs 
is an example of the first t)’pe: 

The line-and-staif scheme of hierarchial authoritarian administration 
and supervision was invented when teachers w'erc little more than day 
laborers, when \'er)‘ little was known aboqr educational art or science. 
Moreover, it seemed to be a logical w’ay to bring a necessary measure of 
order out of the educational chaos which was the inevitable result of our 
piecemeal method of developing the total educational enterprise. But the 
conditions w hich at one time partially justified the centralized, hierarchial 
scheme of administration and supervision no longer cxist-~at least not tt) 
any great extenc What wc need is to devise a modus opermdi in our 
large cities that will release and utilize the talents of all those who (tar- 
ticipate in the educational enterprise.’" 

Here it is implied that the organizatitmal aspects of this pattern 
of school management have tended to thwart teacher initiative and 
talent. Does the existence of lines of rcs{>onsil>ility and reporting 
preclude the c.xistcncc of a democratic give-and-take among teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators- Truman Pierce, in the following 
statement, isn't much worried abc^ut patterns: 

Democratic educatiimal administration is not a ritual. It depends on no 
particular pattern of organizatiim and is not a matter of ceremony. Thus, 
the line-and-staiT organization does not of itself deny the opporrunirv' for 
effective democratic leadership. Outward ss'intiols or signs are not neces- 
sarily indicative of real democracy in cducatiimal administration. Democ- 
racy cannot exist unless these signs reflect a true interest in the welfare 
of all individuafs. respect for the work of each, and belief in the abilitt' 
of all to make a worth-while contribution. In other words, democracy 
is a matter of feeling, of emotion rather than a formal t)'pe of organi- 
zation or adherence to a particular set of techniques.” 

Who can draw the line? Then, as stated earlier, there exists the 
point of view' that perhaps the whole question of distinctions has 
been overdrawn. John Rorcr says as much: “In democratic educa- 
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cion, administration and supervtsicm are coordinate, correlative, and 
complementarv' funaiom having as their common purpose the pro* 
vision of all nu:ans and conditions favorable to teaching and learning. 
Thus, there is no sharp distinction Itemeen the tuo.” '* 

This is directly opposed to the older notion that the administrator 
directs, orders, decides, and tells; while the supervisor persuades, 
enlightens, stimulates, leads, and assists. One of the best evidences 
that anyone who tries to carry the distinction t<io far wrecks his 
rheor\' is the fact that the principal is ccnainly Inith an administrator 
and a superv'istir. Me can hardly go aiiout ordering, directing, and 
forcing things through, aitd on the next trip stimulate, assist, guide, 
and inspire. 

It can be concluded that from here on we are going to hear little 
about the linc-and-stafT principle, and charts of operation are going 
to l>c less frequently published. The warm human relationships now 
c\'idcnt amone school w<jrkcrs mark such mechanical matters as 
somewhat superfluous. However, in any academic treatment of the 
principles of school ojscration, such as the present one, it will be 
pointed out that underneath the seething operation of a large schtwl 
.system there exists a franiewtjrk once commonly referred to as the 
linc-and-statT partem. 

Looking ahead. Perhaps the moral to this whole controversy is to 
rake a .sane attitude tossard administrative t^rganirarion, avoiding 
Innh the extreme camps, { 1 ) the one that detests mechanics and the 
very thought of contemplating problems of respfansibility and 
authority, atul (2i the one that would measure every staff worker 
against a chart of specific requiremeitts and demand an aca)unting 
for each trcspas.s. The declaration of an abstract principle mttft 
always he tempered with adjustment and working compromisc.s. 
Problems of control and management of public education are bound 
to continue, especially in the laigcr systems, and there is no reason 

ro think that both the standards of administrative efficiency and the 

* 

purpiscs of democracy caniwit l>e ser^ cd at the same time. 

HV cannot avoid the delegation of auihority and responsihiUty 
in school operation. I'his printHple springs not frwn the theory of 
management hut from the clas.sroom itself. The education of a child 
Is a precious undertaking rhat calls first for responsibility vested in 
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the teacher, and then in turn the appordoninent of respbnabilhy 
among all the other positions that fan out from that hub of educa- 
tional endeavor. 

And unth responsibiliu' comes authority. The division of such 
into legal, moral, and professional authority and responsibility is 
taken for granted. That some supervisors, superintendents, and 
principals can distinguish nmre clearly than others anumg these 
subtle differences, and that some are mpre ethically astute than 
others, is not to be denied. 

Democracy and authority are most compatible in government and 
public affairs, and they can likewise be in school operation. The 
democratic welfare of teachers can be protected from an unbearable 
chaotic state of superx'ision only with a system of administration that 
is not afraid of tackling the problem of designating responsibility. 
The democratic welfare of the citizens who invest in a system of 
public education can be protected only in a school organization that 
designates responsibilities. And only likewise can the educational 
welfare of the children be protected. It is well appreciated why 
theory has wished supervision to be completely free of tuthoriry. 
Hovvever, it is still to be determined how it is practical to make it 
so. The matter mu.st be treated at greater length in a later chapter. 

It is common practice for^hool s>'stems to issue codes of action 
and relationships for the guidance of their personnel. For instance, 
one such code is the bulletin issued by the Tucson schools, en- 
titled Report on Administrative Organization and Relationships for 
the Tucson Public Schools. It sets out the duties of all personnel 
from the board of education on through to the principal of the 
school, and develops the working relationships. 

Broad operational policies of a school system must provide for 
the exercuK of initiative, discretion, judgment, and adaptation on the 
part of teachers, principals, administrative assistants, supervisors, 
and others. Any program of instructional leadership must be di- 
rected by the die«re to enable each worker to bring to the job the 
best that he has to offer. The purpose of organizational maclunery 
is to provide this, not to prevmt it. 

For Piirtfacr Coiiriderstion 

To what extent can a large school nystem establish specialized staff 
services widtotn developing some system of oiganizational rektionships 
such as the Imc-and-staff plan? Is there much to be gained by school 
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•dministraton in attempting to distinguish supervision from adnunistno 
don? Is the influence of a principal or supervisor upon dastfoom in- 
struction due to «iy extent to the amount of authority vened in tte 
position? Docs the classroom teacher need to know the extent of the 
authority or the responsibility delegated to a supervisory position? Are 
authority and democracy as concepts in school operadon m any ^vy 
tncompadble? In the area of instrucdonal leadership, are there specific dis* 
dnetions between the concepts of supervision and co-ordination? 
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Supervisimi as Control 


L egislators and boards of education can set the legal status 
i of school administrators, but only the school administrators 
themselves can set the pn^fessional status of their positions. The 
assumption of leadership in instructional matters — i.e., the super- 
visoiy^ function of the jot) — has marked the gradual movement of 
school administration from an amateur to a professional standing. 

As the race for the improvement of instruction has run its course 
to date, the supervisory baton, hrst carried by the layman of 
Colonial days, has in turn i>eep passed down through the years to 
superintendent, principal, an({«peciai supervisor. How the current 
runner handles his supervisory stint is dependent to a degree upon 
the concept that his forerutmers brought down from the past; /.e., 
upon how they covered the ground. Mow one understands present 
supervisory efforts is dependent up<>n a knowledge of those that 
w'ere made in the earlier periods of American education. 

Our interest here is not in the history of American education, but 
rather in the separation from its detailed warp and \v(K>f of the 
true threads of supervision, threads tltat are anchored at one end 
to die early colonist's strict control of his town school, and at the 
other to the current search for a democratic program of supervision. 

FofUR Periods in iche History of Scpervision 

The writer s«s four rather distinct periods in the development 
of supervision, as indicated by the concentration of emphasis and 
effort. Figure 4 represents a skeletonized view' of these four, the 
accoiuit of which is limiced to this and the two following chapters. 
Tlie four are: 

)6 
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1. Impcctional control of the school by laymen 

2. Inflectional control of the school by school adnunistrators 

3. Close supervision of the teacher's classroom by principals and 
special supervisors 

4. In-service programs calling for co-operative endeavor of teach- 
ers and those charged with the supervisory function. 

In this chapter are treated the Hrst two periods, in which super- 
vision was so often synonymous with control Chapter 4 presents 
a resume of the third, the period of intensive examination of the 
teacher’s classroom jicrformancc. In Chapter 5 wx move into the 
current period, exploring distinguishing features. The remainder of 
the tuiok represents the detailed account of supervision in Amer- 
ica’s schools tudav. 

’The First Period— The Layman Takes Over the Supervision 

of His Schools 

‘ This day the selectmen, accompanied by the Reverend Mr. 
Prentice atul some other gentlemen of the town, visited the school, 
and after gotid advice given the children . . * — so reads one of 
the many early Colonial records which reveal without a doubt that 
American school supervision originated, as did so many of our edu- 
cational principles, with the New England colonists. 

Even though bont of the mating of two shady characters — »n- 
spcction and control — and reared by the selectmen of the New 
England colonies, there is something w hoicsomc about the entrance 
of sujwrv ision upon the .American school scene. This point can best 
be appreciated Ijv first reviewing two early school laws, and the 
principles rcllccted in them. 

The good that is to he achieved from a public school is for the 
community or the society in general as veell as for the child being 
educated. Now a ct>n)monly accepted principle of school provision, 
this truth is just as plainlv stated in the following excerpt from a 
famous Massachusetts law of I<H2 as it is stated in any twentieth 
century state school law; 

rorasitiuch as the gftod education of children is of rir^lar behoofe 
and ItcneHr to any ()!omtnnnwealth. & whereas many parents & masters 
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ers. as reflected in their compulsory school laws, did establish the 
principle of the necessity of school supervision. And it established 
the pn^ram of on the spot super\’islon, the responsibility* being 
accepted by the selectmen themselves, who shared it with the min- 
isters and other prominent citizens. 

As these Colonial leaders visited their schools, they did so as 
judges observing the performance of the scholars before the school- 
masters. The term Inspector is frequently i^ound in the records that 
have come down fron> that early period. And there is evidence that 
in some cases the schoolmaster of a tou*n appeared before the Town 
.Meeting to present reports of his work for the approval of the lay- 
men. It is not surprising that, w hen school administrators in a later 
period took over the responsibility of supervision, they did st» also 
as judges obscr\ ing the performance of scholars before their masters. 

The close inspection of these early schools reflected the nature 
of the English settler, always disdainful of comfort and softness. A 
matter-of-fact fellow, whose main desire was to be able to go his 
own way. he had a deep and abiding faith in the institutions that 
might xssure him the retention of that freedom once he had found it. 
He was bound to provide free schixtls. And so strong was his faith 
in the idea, be by law forced his neighbor first to support them, and 
second to supervise their operation. 

Neither the Dutch in New York, nor the Swedes on the Delaware 
— nor in fact any other distinct group of colonists— exerted the 
molding influence on American schooling that wxs exerted by the 
New Englanders. The principles of .American school supervisitm 
are traced directly to the settlers from England. 

How much and how trften. It is true that their visits to the schtK)Is 
were marked by a spirit of iaspection with emphasis upon strict 
control. And it is true that today the concept uf adequate scho»»l 
supervision has advanced to a position where close inspection and 
dictatorial control are marked xs questionable characters. But even 
though supervision was borii of these two, the spirit that surrounded 
its coming established it as one of the significant events of the history 
of American educatitm. The inspection of the early schools by the 
bvmen set the custom or practice of supervision and made possible 
rite easy tran-sition to professional leadership that was to take over 
the respomibility in the nineteenth century. .A nation accu-stomed to 
having etttzens "superintend the execution of the schente of educa- 
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tion in a school" quite readily moved over to a system in wluch a 
professional did the superintending. 

The early period of school supervision, from the colonization of 
America on down through at least the first half of the nineteenth 
century, was based on the idea of maintaining the existing standards 
of instruction, rather than on the idea of improving them. The re- 
sponsibility W'as vested in laymen who in the hrsc place w'ere not 
trained for the work and in the second place had little time to de- 
vote to it. It comprised only scattered visits to the schools, w'ith 
cmpha.sls upon checking adherence to regulations, including a cur- 
sory inspection of the classroom. 

.Staking a livelihood in .\mcrica in those early periods was not a 
simple matter, and working days were long, running into the night 
for many workers. It must have been apparent to all concerned, 
just as it is to one who today studies that era of American school 
operation, rh.it these trustees, selectmen, wardens, and other lay 
school visitors were btisily engaged at their own occupations and 
consccjucntly cotild give little time to school inspection. Tlicre is 
little reason t<i believe that they were in the schools much more 
than the average school board mcmlwr of today. 

During this period teaching w as not a profession, or even a "call- 
ing.” It was little more than an occupation of chance employment, 
tagged with the supposition that '*anybi>dy can keep school.” People 
went in and out of the cla'.-room as the give-and-take of the eco* 
n<*mic life of the community marked it exfiedient to do so. The 
absence of a program of professional training, common standards 
(»f employment, and a positif»n of leadership at the head of a scliool 
district, contributed to a program of lay supervision that was based 
on maintaining present standards rather than on improving instme- 
rion. 

Elshrce. in his book The American Teacher^ has presented one of 
the licsr resumes of the development of early supervision to be re- 
corded. lie summarizes his treatment of the Colonial period with 
this statement: 

The underlying pur^Mises of supervision in the more progressive areac 
during the c(4onial |>eriod were similar in .some respects to those prevail- 
ing today; namely, to appraise the general achievement of pupils in sub- 
ject matter, to evaluate the methods used in teaching, to observe the 
general management of the school and the ctmducc of the pa|d]$, and to 
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Mccmin as far as possiUe whether or not the money appropriated for the 
educational enterprises w’as being property expended. 

Of equal importance to supervisors were the amount and character of 
the instruction given in the principles and doctrines of the Christian 
religion. Judging from the prominent part played by the clergy in the 
supervision of schools, one is tempted to infer that this last motive was 
(HTobably the dominant one in school visitation and inspection. Such a con- 
clusion, however, needs qualilicatiun. The clergy were among the few 
well-educated persons in the colwiies and^it is only natural that they 
should have been selected to evaluate the w’brk of the schoolmasters by 
passing on the quality of instruction provided and examinii^ the pupils in 
die various subjects taught. 

At best, supervision of the school teacher’s performance during these 
days amounted to a supcrdciai appraisal by ministers, selectmen, and 
school committees. The hierarchy or officers common to our present city 
school systems was foreign ro the nitnds of the carh* settlers, and profes- 
sionaliced supervision, with emphasis upon the imprt»vement of instruc- 
tion, was a far cry' to a civilization that could scarcely provide schools and 
schoolmasters.^ 

The Sectmd Period— The Layman Seeks Relief from His 
Supen’isory Duties 

Four leaders emerge. It remained for the tcchni(|ues of supers'i- 
rion to be developed by professional school administrators, vested 
with the responsibility of «crfectivc instructional programs. The 
nineteenth century established once and for all the principle that 
any school j^'stem — in faa, any school — ^if it is to serve the public 
interest, deserves a professional head, a leader to be vested with the 
responribiiities of school operation. 

As America moved ahead into a new century, the inadequacies of 
the lay supervirion of the schools seemed ill fitted to the complex- 
ities of a restless nation riiat was rapidly outgrowing its cities, its 
state constitutions, its hand took, its school machinery — in short, 
its limited virion and action of an earlier existence. Once the Revo- 
hicion was behind the yo«ng nation and its hope in the future had 
been suted in its new constitution, the ground was cleared for a 
system of public education to come into its own. 

The nwtamorphoris that school operation experienced during this 
period is not surprising, for in school as well as in industrial man- 
igenMttt— -in fact, in tfiu entire development of America— necessity 
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has always functioned as the mother of inventton. The tneetu^ of 
two diverse factors— a seventeenth century pattern of school inj^pec- 
non and the nineteenth century propulsion of the voung nation into 
the hopes and complexities of industrial life — gave birth to four 
distinct and significant school positions, all four of which have re- 
tained this distinction and significance right down to the present; 
namely: 

( 1 ) The Principal of the School, 

(2) the State Superintendent of Schools. 

(3) the County Superintendent of Schools, and 

(4) the Superintendent of the Local School District. 

The coining of these four supcreiM>r\' positions reflected the 
nation's earnestness in establishing a truly democratic svsrein of 
schools. As long as the true democratic function of government 
was retarded by Kuropean traditions, sectarian suspicions, sectional 
provincialism, and religious jealousies, the establishment of a uiu- 
vcrsal system of free schools was also retarded. Even though the 
four positions were to undergo y cars of conditioning before achiev- 
ing profcs.sional stature, their establishment to a great degree marked 
the nation's achievement of a businesslike attitude toward the pro- 
vision of a system of public schools. 

It will always be appreciated that the teacher workit^ wdeh a 
group of pupils in a classroom represents the heart and moving 
spirit of a system of schools, but it is also to be appreebted that 
historically the elevation of the American classroom to its posttkm 
of professional and national consequence had to awdt the creatiofi 
and development of these four positions. The unity of instructional 
e0ort results from good administrative leadership — ^v^'heiher on a 
local, county', or scare level — and is impossible without this pro- 
fessional su|)ers'ision. 

There is nothing anti-American about concept of supervisiott 
of effort, be it business, govemmoittl, industriaL military, educa- 
tional, or volunteer social effort. Our advancement has r^ected 
supervisory leadership, and with time has come the democratk re- 
finement of working relationships. 

To say that these four adininisciadve positions robbed the fcyman 
of his superv'isory birthright would be to e.va^erate the transa^oo. 
School communities, state or local, were not averse to the trend of 
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affairs. School trustees were practical citizens who for the most part 
were glad to delegate to the superintendent the job of overseer of 
schools. In turn, the superintendent of a district with a number of 
school units was in many instances willing to delegate to the prin* 
cipal the supervisory responsibility* of his particular school. This is 
not to say that the lay trustee relinquished alt desire to step into a 
school house to look around. Such inclination is still apparent today, 
and in most school systems is ethically sy^hronized with the supcr> 
virion of the profesrional staff. 

The annals of the Connecticut Board of Fducation iniply that in 
1839 they would have welcomed professional inspectors to replace 
their lay sTsitors to the schools. The account reads; 

But the present mode of discharging this duty (supervision) is, in many 
places, incfHcieot, irregular, and formal at best. Schools are nut unfre* 
quentiy visited “twice,'* as required by law, in the same week, and 
sometinies in the same day. In many cases it is done nor so much to 
encourage the teacher, or stimulate the pupil, as to secure a title ri> the 
school money. Until the past year it was nor customary for any one of 
the Visitors to examine all the schools. Hence, no one could cnmjMre their 
relads'c progress. It is the practice to allot different schtxtls to different 
members of the committee, and thus to make the labor less to each indi- 
vidual, if not as profitable to ^e school.* 

« 

The Prixcip.mjship 

Of the four administratis'e positions that came in to relieve the 
layman of his burden of school inspccritm and control, the princi- 
palship has the peculiar distinction of having been the first to secure 
a footing in the organizational scheme of things, but the last to 
secure the rcsponribilky for improving instruction. Its advent was 
most natural. 

In the beginning the townspeople had appointed a schoolmaster, 
who held his little brood together in one schoolnmm. As towns 
grew into dries, the one-noom schools grew likewise, and the pres- 
ence of two or three teichers in a building led the trustees to 
designace one as head teacher or headmaster, as responsible. At tintes 
the poririon was designated as principal teacher. Organizational and 
derical duties were added to those of teaching, as efficiency of oper> 
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atjnn demanded that the trustees have in each school a representative 
w'ho could report directly to them about conditions, a ceaciwr who 
could be designated as the one “in charge.” The principal t<»cher 
took his records to the board meeting long before the position of 
superintendent was ever established. In fact this pattern of opera* 
tion no doubt helped to pave the way for the later creation of the 
superintendency. 

Absence of instructional status. Even when the term teacher was 
dropped from the title, the position still struggled to emerge from 
its insignificant beginnings, 'rhe early assignment resembled that of 
a present-day school clerk, the duties having come to the office in 
about this chronological order: (1) clerical, making out reports 
such as attendance and enrollment; (2) disciplinary, handlii^ the 
control of the pupils and the school in general; (5) administrative, 
covering minor directives to teachers and tasks of organiring classes; 
and (4) supersisory, emphasizing inspection of classrooms. Super- 
vision as rhe improvement of instruction was not to come until the 
twentieth centurs’. 

The movement into the responsibility for the control and order 
of the sch(»ol is indicated by the following 1848 reccard from the 
Cincinnati schools; 

To secure uniforinir\' and efficiency in the administration of the dis- 
cipline of the ScIwM*!, and at rhe same time to enable rhe Teachers and 
Assistants to give their uhoK time, as far as possible, to the business 
of instructi«in. the hoard conunits the general government of the School 
into the hands of the Principal.^ 

.Administrative and organizational duties came along without too 
much strain on the existing principles of school operation. But right 
down through the last ccimiry the principal was denied in mtrsr dis- 
tricts any major responsibility for supen'ision that might in anv 
sense of the word be considered as improvement of instruction. \s 
the old century gave way to the new, the tx*pical conception of the 
principalship was expressed in this 1897 record of the case in 
Bloomington. Illinois, an almost exact duplicate of which could have 
been found in about an>' sectitm of the counm". 
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Bioomimgion, lUmou^ JS97 

PrincipftU shall be responsible, under the direction of the Superint«nd- 
oit, for the observance and enforcement of the rules and regulations of 
the Board of Education, and in the discharge of these duties shall be 
entitled to the respsect and deference of their assistant teachers; shall 
announce to the other dep a rtme n ts, by the riling of a bell, the hour for 
opening and closing, and for recess. 

They shall see to the safekeeping and pmt%;tion of the house, furniture, 
apparatus, fences, trees, and shrubbery, and maintain the strictest clean- 
liness in the schoolroom, in toiler rooms, and in outhouses. They shall 
forbid the pupils* appearing in or about the yard earlier than thirt)' min- 
utes before the openmg of the school, and prevent them from disturbing, 
b}" noise or Mherwise, the neighborhood of the school. He shall also take 
allowable measure to insure order on the part of the pupils going to and 
returning from school. 

The principals shall have charge of the original admission of pupils 
entitled to senool privileges in their several districts; but in case of any 
doubt as to the right of the pupil to enter school, or in case the classifica- 
tion of the pupil is undetermined, the matter shall be referred to the 
Superintendent for adiustment. Pupils seeking admission most apply to the 
Superintendent on Monday. They shall have charge of readiiflssions after 
absence, under the rules thereof, and of transfers from one school to an- 


other, in case erf a change of residence, for each of w'hich a proper transfer 
shall be given. 

The principal of each schotd, or person appointed by him, shall care- 
fully supervise the pupils during recess, and prevent them from causing 
duturbance of any kind, and also from using improper language. 

Principals shall receive and forward to the Superintendent the reports 
frf the schools in their reqiecrive buildings. They shall have immediate 
efaa^ of the highest grade in their respective schonb unless otherwise 
directed by the Board. In this capacity they shall be subject to the rules 
concerning “Duties for T«K:hers.” 

The principals shall establish such special rules for securing good order 
in the stairways, halb, and schoolyards under their supervision as shall 
insure their nm and proper condition, and shall examine them as often 
as may be necessary for snA purpose. Th^ shall be re^tonstble for any 
wane of neatness or deanlmfss abom their school premises; and they shall 
have dw special overnght aOd direction of the janitors, under the general 
sapervkion erf the Superinmodem. 

nindpak shall, on the lim week of the term, file estimates of the 
eup^ies needed in their respective schools, and send the same to the 
Sttperimendenr. The pmici|^ shall keep a record of such supplies fur- 
snmei, end of die amount disttibnted to each teacher. 

The mitunpais of die ward sdtook dtall be rcipurcd to make a record 
of podb who have completed de work prescribed for the ward schodk; 
m record sbaH contain an average of each pujal's standing in each 
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branch of sn^y, also the general avers^e of all the branches, tagetiher 
wth the pofni's deportment, and certify the same and present h: to the 
Superintendent on the next to the last 'iltursday of the school year. 

rrincipak shall see that the teachers within their respective divisions 
are promptly notified and duly advised as to all rules and regulationa per- 
taining to (he government and clasnfication of their schools, and that they 
carr>' out the same in every particolar. For vioknt and rqieated o^xMa- 
tion to the authority of any teacher the principal may exclude a pi^ 
fn>ni the schotil. Such pupil, by proper expression of regret tti his teacher 
and giving satisfactoiy’ evidence of amendment, may, by the consent 
of the Superintendent, be reinstated in the school. In all cases of sus- 
pension the principal shall require the teacher to give immediate notice 
rliercnf to the parent or guardian of the pupil, and also to the superin- 
tendent. and ever}' such notice shall state the offense for which the sus- 
pension is indicted. 

In cold or stormy weather the principals shall sec that one or more 
rooms are open for the reception of pupils forty-five minutes before the 
opening of schools in the forenoon and thirt}' minutes in the afternoon, 
the rwims to be made comfortably warm; and one or more teachers 
shall be present and exercise a genera! care over the pupils; and when- 
ever it would be injurious for pupils to go home at noon, on account 
of the inclement weather or distance from schotds. the pupils, with the 
consent of the principal, may be allowed to remain, and suitable pro\’isi<»i 
shall be made for their protection and care, under the eye of a teacher. 

Principals shall determine all questions of discipline in their respective 
schools between teacher and scholar. Quesdons uf discipline between 
principal and scholar, or between principal and parent, or octween prin- 
cipal and teacher, shall be detcmiined by the Superintendent; and his 
decision shall be conclusive uotil action of the Board be had thereon. 

Principals shall make out the payrolls for their tethers at the close 
of each month and deposit the same with the Secrctam 

During the progress of cxamlnadons principals may use their discre- 
don to dismiss the pupils upon completion of their work as prescribed 
for the day. 

Principals shall deliver at the close of the year, at the office of the 
Superintendent, a list of school propeitv' in their possession, accounting 
for such as may be removed or seriously injured. 

Principals shall send payroll, invuuory, annual registers, grade record 
book, teachers* addresses, corporal punislnnent report, list of supplies for 
opening term of following year, list of needed repairs, and record of 

I mpils in each branch of study to the office of the Soperint«ident on rite 
ast Wednesday of the school year.* 

The position achiev^i administrative efikiency. It is readily ap- 
parent that in the organization and management of the adioof,, 

Bloomingritti, Illinois, Tuemv-first AmnuU Report of rlw PHiJSc Sekoabf 
IS^7, pp. 15.. IS. 
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princtpalshtp u'as the key position by the end of the century. The 
principle of efficiency of operation that was the kev'stone of Amer* 
ican business had by this time been accepted in the inanagcnienc of 
school systctm as well. The rules of the boards of education as .set 
out would imply that this phase of school super^sion was operating 
with disjMtch. In fact, the administrative manipulation was set up in 
such detail that the absence of responsibiliu’ for instructional .super* 
viaon was all the more apparent. The potion vas to await until 
the twentieth century to receive the assignment of instructional 
leadership. 

Naturally, numerous principals as individuals played key roles 
long before 1900 in improving classroom instruction, both methods 
and content; but the position itself was not uniformly assigned the 
responsibility until later. Instructional statesmanship was achieved 
by the position sometime after it had achieved administrative effi* 
cicncy in handling reports, making out payrolls, classifying pupils, 
handling equipment, dispatching requisitions, taking inventories of 
and ordering supplies, enforcing school board regulations^ control- 
ling noise and disorder in and about the school, settling disputes 
with patrons, handling the safety and welfare of pupils, keeping 
budgets, transferring pupils, ^nd inspecting buildings, fo the ex- 
actitude of managerial duties was to be added the leadership of 
teachers in instructional matters. 

The exception to the rule. The designation of four periods in 
the development of school supers’ision in this country’ implies a 
rather arbitrary division of practice. Rather, it is better to rccugni/e 
the four as overlapping tremls, each of the foirr practices lingering 
on a while before completely giving way to its successor. For in- 
stance, in Figure 4 the school administrator's rcpUcemenr of lay 
supervision is placed at about 1865, whereas it is known that in 
some .states and districts this public confidence in the professional 
head was expressed years before. Likewise, in others the layman held 
on to the responsibility until late in the century. Furthermore, the 
relative development of the principalship and superintendency as 
treated here has its contradictor)' note here and there in the records 
of history. Just in order to dispel any tendency to give to these 
four periods more exactitude than they deserve, the followins 
confficting references are appended. 
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As late as 1876 a committee of the board of education in Jersey 
City was held responsible for the supervision of the schools, and was 
obliged to visit it at least once a month, *‘to examine into all matters 
relating to the management of the school,” and to make reports and 
recommendations from time to time before the entire board.* 

As early as 1839, the principals of the schools in (jncinnati shared 
M^’ith the trustees the responsibility of directing teachers. It was 
stated that *‘in the absence of the trustee of the district and his special 
instructions — the princi|>al teacher is expected to give the necessary 
instructions to his assistants, and to classify the pupils and regulate 
the schmils under his charge." ^ 

.And in 1859, Superintendent \\'eILs of ('.hicago wrote of the prin- 
cipals there "giving such aid to the other teachers as may Im: neces- 
sary to secure uniformitv and cdicicncv." * 

Thk Statk Scperintenof.ncy of Saiooi.s 

As .America entered the nineteenth century, her schotds were in 
a [Kisition of limited ctlicicncy and even more limited t'steem. the 
conditions being of marked contrast to the ideals and efforts that 
had sparked their local lieginnings in the N'ew I’ngland towns. The 
recently adopted Federal Constitution brought with it a sharpened 
awareness of stares' rights and responsibilities. '1 he pointed discus- 
sions leading to the determination of the fonn and functions of the 
Federal Chivernmcnt, and consetjucntly the powers to lie left to the 
states, must hate had their current influence upon the prosLsitm for 
public education. It was not by cliance that early in the new century 
in stare after state there devcio{ied a growing unea.sine$s aliout local 
school conditions, a concern that found an outlet in the creation otf 
the stare school system. 

It was accepted that, since no such provision was made in the 
Federal Constitution, the responsihiitts' for public education in 
America rested with the respective statas. The earliest adv«^ates of 
the .American republic realized that the success of the young govern- 
ment. and its later perpetuation, as well, were dependent upon a 
sy%ttm of common schools that would bring the citizens up to the 

Jersey City, New Jmey, Amuul School Report, I8?A p. 2f. 

CiiK'innati. Ohio, Amauil Report of ConoHtm Sebot4s, 1839, p. 21. 

C3iicago, Illinois, Ammt^ Report of the Seboott, 1839, p, 41. 
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level of Utency and civic action impHed in a government that was 
to derive its just powers from the consent of the governed. To the 
intetest and effort that up to this time had been completely local- 
ized, was now added the state's acceptance of joint responsibility 
for a system of common schools. 

The development of state school systems, inojuding the creation 
of the position of chief state school officer has its trial and error 
aspects, but embracing the total movement was the acceptance of 
the basic principle that every child in a state deserves a basic pro- 
gram of schcK>ling, which in turn calls for the state supervision of 
local effort. The organization of state school systems called for a 
chief school officer. 

Early attempts. The position »)f chief state school officer, more 
often known as the state superintendent, began on a trial basis. 
New York was the first state to create the office (1812), but gave 
it up in 1H21. Maiy’land made the break in 1826, bur abolished the 
position two years later. The first trial in Ohio, 18.^7, lasted dfree 
years. The Connecticut beginning of 1838 was later interrupted by 
public change of heart. Other statys had similar experiences. 

The 1837 establishment of the Xiassachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, with Horace Mann as secretary, marked the beginning of 
the continuous existence of the state headship in that state. The 
Kentucky state school office, established the next year, has likew ise 
continued without a br^k. Cubberlcy credits Xlichigan with the 
first continuous state position, 1829 bringing the state superintendent 
of common schools, and 1836 the change of title to superintendent 
of public instruction.* 

That the posidon in many states for many years was an ex-officio 
post, handled by another state officer such as secretary of state, 
means little to our ffiscussion here other than as evidence that the 
principle of state supervision of schools was not m be side-tracked 
by poKtical expediency. By the time of the Civil War, state school 
heads were found in thir^ of the thirty-six states and organized 
territories, die officer bring full-time in twenty-one and ex-officio 
in nine.^* The challenge of the basic prinaples of American democ- 
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rftcy was met by state after state as they provided in their conaticu« 
tions for state systems of public education. 

The study of the provisions fur education in the state constitutions 
and in the school laws invoiced by state legislatures is a study in 
itself. ’*The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and $up> 
port of a system of free common schools, wherein all the children 
of this state may be educated" is a n'pical statement of such a pro' 
vision, this one from New York, vesting the legislature with the 
responsibility of seeing to it that ail children have equal opportunity 
fur public schooling. 

Supervision of schools. Early state school heads w’orked without 
the personnel and financial facilities that would have enabled them 
to carry on a prc»gram of school supervision. Many of them, such 
as (^aleb .Mills in Indiana and Horace Mann in .Ma^achusetts, led 
the tight for better .schocjils which in the long run meant the im- 
provement of instruction for the child. Horace Mann, who held his 
office eleven years, is credited with having spent an average of 
fifteen hours a day at the job, and having gone months without 
getting time to cal! upon a friend.” 'I'hc scope of activity of the 
office is descriljed by the following three .statements, the first by 
Elsbree. and the tithers exc'erpts from early supurrintendents’ reports 
as unearthed bv him. 

By dint of onu-sual strength and efiort he (the state superintendent) 
sometiines managed to visit selected schools in each county and thereby 
gained firsthand impressions of educational cemditioos. In some starn 
the commissioner was required by law to spend several w'ecks in the dif- 
ferent counties of the commonwealth each year. 

Because of its magnitude and scope, however, the task soon took 
the character of broad supervision. It was the state superintendent’s 
responstbiltrv' to gather staristics, to awaken public interest, to ads'ise 
regarding legislation, to unify the schotd work of the state, to supervise 
the use of school funils, and to exercist^ leadership generally with respect 
to educational matters.*^ ^ 

In his First Annual Report ( 1852 ), the Indiana state superintmd- 
ent stated that “it would be impossible for him how^ever he might 
desire it to make personal visitatiotts to the public schools, and to 
exerche over them any direct infitience. Should he attempt to go 

Mima Sebooi Rtport, ttS2, p. )). (As reported br Ebbree, WUiard, «p. 
fif.. p. 167.) 

Ebbrce, «p ctr.. p. 166. 
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into every school tUscrict of the state, as some seem to suppose he 
ought, it would require for him to get once around spending a day 
in each district, full sivtcen years.” *• 

The state superintendent of Illinois in 1857 had other worries, as 
he reported: “The undersigned has frequently gone to his ttflice in 
the morning, after having devoted the entire day previous to letter 
writing, with tlie hope of spending a single hour in the investigation 
of some interesting educational topic, and found Hfty and not in- 
frequently as high as one hundred letters awaiting his attention, and 
all demanding immediate answers.” ** 

Whether he wrote letters, visited .schools, or made speeches, the 
early superintendent promoted the spread of public education. He 
helped with school legislation, he disseminated information about the 
schools and educational needs, and he aided local .school districts as 
they dealt with their problems. 

.^mong the more famous of the earlier state school heads were 
Horace Iviann of Massachusetts, C^leb .Mills of Indiana, 1 lenry Bar- 
nard of Connecticut, Calvin Wiley of North Carolina, John Hiercc 
of .Michigan, Ninian Edwards of Illinois, Alexander Dimitrv' of 
Louisiana, William Perry of ^Alabama, John Swett of (.California, 
Robert Breckinridge of Kentucky, and Samuel Calloway of Ohio.*® 

Waging their warfare for better schools from alH>ur 1855 to 
1860, are their effons to be recorded as supervisory leadership? 
Edgar Knight, one of the more competent educational historians of 
our time, sums up their work with this .statement: 

These leaders sought to enlighten the public mind on the beneitts of 
public schools when their private schools were the only respectable edu- 
cational agencies, when the idea of education at public expense was 
scorned as communistic, and when the need for universal education was 
not generally felt. 

They urged concern for the underprivileged and looked with com- 
passion upon physical, mentd, and moral delinquents at a time when 
feebte-mindedness, insanity', and other deformities were viewed as prac- 
tical jokes played upon puny human beings by a capricious God. 

They advocated gentkuiess and kindness in the school when discipline 

Indistu Suue School Report, ISS2, pp. 29-10, Reported in ELsbree, op. eh., 

p. 166. 

Second Biemud Report of the Superimendem of fttblie Irumution m the 
Shote of iUhtou, ItSl-SS, p. 28. Report in Elsbrce, op. eit., p. 166. 
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within and without the schoolroom was severe; when most people be> 
lieved themselves conceived in the sin and born in the iniquity of the 
old Adam, which must be removed by a rod of iron. 

They urged that the school should be a happy place, when en]oynient 
of any kind was generally frowned upon as w'icked and unregenerate. 

They recommended enriched and vital cmirses of study — music, phya- 
olng)', hygiene — when few urbanites w'erc allowed to Nourish in educa- 
tion, when sanitation was practically unknown, and when disease was 
viewed as a vengeful visitation of Providence and bathtubs as undemo- 
cratic and un-American. 

Iliey urged the training of teachers, state support and stare control 
of education, child-labor and compulsory-arrendance legislation, and 
free scluMils for all at a time when the jicople thought of democracy as 
rhe privilege to do as they pleased, and when equality was in reality 
only skin-deep. 

Most of these ante-bellum educational leaders, w'hilc laboring for such 
un)M>pular reforms, rurned neither to the right nor to the left. They 
i-losed their careers as frontier rhinkers and w<»rkcr5 in the “latter sphere 
of mind and morals” with many enduring monuments about tliem. In the 
light of their prtiblcms and their achievements they were true to con- 
science and the common weal, and liadc defiance to ignorance always and 
everywhere.’® 

One of the best reports of the professional activities of the early 
state school officer is the 1^^^0 work of J. H. Smart, in which he 
reviews the duties of the chief school officers of that time.*’ In 
general, the duties as he fotind them included reporting to the legis- 
lature, visiting counties or regions annually, constructing school 
law and hearing appeals, apportioning fund.s. and collecting statistics. 

In four stares — Arkansas. Minnesota. Nevada, and Oregon — the 
duties included holding an annual institute; in New York, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin, superv'ision of institute work; and in low'a, Nebraska, 
and New Jersey, visiting and addressing countv* normal institutes. 
The visiting or supcr\*tsion of public schools w'as dcjagnated in 
Delaware, .Massachusetts, New York. Rhode Island, Virginia. Ore- 
gon. and Kentucky. In Maine he Hms “to prescribe the studies of 
the common schools." He recommended textbooks in Arkansas. 
Kansas, and Wisconsin. He prescribed them in Nebradca, Rhode 
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Island, and South Carolina. In all states but Delaware, the examina* 
tion and supervision of teachers were anoong his responstbilidcs.** 

ThK CoOXTY or iNTERNfEOlATE SuPERINTENDENCY 

When it was realized a hundred years ago that the co>ordinadon 
of the entire state school effort could not be handled by a single 
state school official, the first inciinadon'^n educational plannit^ was 
not to enlaige the state department of educadon. Instead, it was to 
turn for help to the county as an exisdng polidcal unit of the 
state, and the county superintendency emerged as a natural link in 
the school chain that was to de local effort into state effort. In one 
recent study the posidon's creation is thus described: 

Organiased information rcladve to the condition of school buildings, 
school enrollments, programs of study, certification of teachers, and 
expenditures was almost nonexistent, \Vithout such knowlcilgc the state 
superintendent faced an impossible task of giving constructive leader- 
ship to a state educarional system comprised of hundreds of small local 
administradve units. The states’ urgent need for collectinf such data 
was an important factor in creadng the county schixit superimcndcncy. 

School lands given by the federal government had to be looked after. 
State school funds had to be appordoned, administered, and accounted 
for. Furthermore, there was thje need for some official more familiar with 
the local conditions than the state superintendent could possibly be to 
see that legal requirements concerning organization and operation of 
schools became effective.** 

Delaware is credited Yidth having established the first county 
superintendency in 1829, and by 1879 the office had been tried in 
thirty-four of the thirt>'-eight states and in four territories. The 
story of its development is similar to diat of the state superintend- 
ency, some states dropping the position before finally accepting it 
as a necessity. Furthermore, just as the state office had at times been 
handled by some other goveromentaj offices, so in some cas^ the 
county educational duties were added n> those of the land commis- 
sioner, the clerk, or some other existing post. 

Once tile potition found its mie footing, the county superintend- 
ent became the state’s representative in local school matters. There 
was even statistical information to be reported to the state in the 
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earlier days, as welt as state poUdes to be interpreted in turn tco 
the local districts. That he was general overseer of the schools out- 
side the jurisdiction of ciu' superintendendes there is no doubt. ^ 
to the nature of his direction, there is little evidence that he was 
an instructional leader as conceived today. 

Even though the county superintendent's office came in to aid 
in such matters as the apportionment of school moneys and the 
study of school boundaries, and even though in most instances it 
was an elective office, in time it was equally as effective as the dty 
superinrendency in taking over supervisor^' responsibilities. Found 
in practically all states outside New England, the position today is 
a key factor in the potential instructional effectiveness of the public 
schools of America. Today, in all states excepting Delaware and 
Nevada there are rural area school administrators, even though all 
are nor classitied as c<»unty superintendents.^ 

The most comprehensive study of this phase of American school 
organi7.ation is the Yearlwxjk of the Department of Rural 

Education, of the National Education Association. This ISS-page 
study. The County Superintendent of Schools in the United States^ 
treats the present stants of the position, one that is truly supervisory 
as well as administrative. 

The Locsl School ScreRLN'TExwtscv 

The traditional isolationism of the local American community', a 
characteristic that was not relinquished in the face of expanding 
boundaries of towns and cities, set the stage for a position of school 
superv'ision that could not be satisfied by either the state or the 
county superinrendency. Slow to find a footing on the supervisoiy 
ladder, but eventually to become the top figure on this administra- 
tive totem pole, the local school superintendency is the position that 
signifies the true local characterisric of American educatitm. Interest 
in their own children and pride in the local provision of a school 
program for them led cities and towns to incorporate the position 
in the school system. 

Bom a full quarter of a century after its state foreruiuier, 
trailed in public popularity until late in the century. In part, this 


For further snidv of the po*t. see Elwond P. CubbcHey, The Hittory of 
Edwotion Houghton MUBin GmtjHuty, 1920). 
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was due to the fact that it was at hrst a city position, and its de- 
velopment had to emerge out of the development of American cities. 
Buffalo is generally credited with the first local superintendency, 
although Prondence and Louisville are sometimes listed. I'he 
principal or head-teacher organiration was generally characteristic 
until alxHit 1840, at which time the superintendency came in. 

Other reasons commonly listed for ihtft tardy acceptance of the 
office into the family of school supervisors are these; 

1. Pride of the local board members in their own supervision and 
control of the schools. 

2. Lack of enthusiasm on the part of the principals. 

3. Absence of competent candidates for the post, and the consequent 
fear of the board members of being held responsible for the results of 
incompetent leaden;hip. 


TABLE 1 

Estabushmext or the City School .Si rERiNTExoexcv” 


City 

Yra^ of 

EstahUshfftfni 

I. Buffalo 

1837 

2. Loui/sviilc 

1837 

3. Si, Louis 

1839 

4, Providence 

18.39 

5. Spnni^field (Mats.! 

1840 

6. Philadelphia 

1840 

7. OcvcUod 

1841 

8. Rochester 

1841 

9. New Orleans 

1841 

10, Brooklyn 

1848 

li, Memphis 

1848 

12, Baltimore 

1849 

13. Cinctfinati 

1850 

14. Jersey City 

im 

15. Boston 

tsa 

16. New York 

185) 

17, Saa Francisco 

1851 

18. NashvSie 

1852 

19. Newark 

1853 

20. Anaelcs 

1853 


City 

Yftif of 

Ejtahl'ihmtf 

21, Chicago 

1854 

22. Indianapolis 

1855 

23. Detroit 

1855 

24. \\ orccsitcr 

1856 

25. Minneapolis 

185H 

26 MiUaukec 

185*^ 

27. New Haven 

WM 

28. Savannah 

\W> 

29. Kansas City 

1867 

30, Pittiiburjfh 

1868 

31. Washington 

186V 

32. Richmond 

186V 

33. Wilmington 

1870 

34. Denver 

1871 

35. Atlanta 

1871 

36. Omaha 

1872 

37. Portland 

1873 

38. Seattle 

1882 

39. Sail Lake City 

1890 


'rheodofe L, Reiler, Tlx DevrUtpntfnt of the City Superimendency of 
Sebooh in the Umted Siotes 
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4 . Reluctance of city councils to follow the school board’s rcconi* 
mendation that the position be established.^^ 

On the other hand, the mounting pressure of the problems of 
school supervision in time dislodged such barriers to general na> 
tional acceptance of the idea of a chief supervisor of the local 
schcKil system. Interestingly enough, in contrast with his counter- 
part of today, the superintendent of the past century spent a large 
portion of his time in classroom supers'ision in an attempt to improve 
the work of teachers. In other words, w hen still in amateur standing 
the position reached its heyday in the direct supemsion of instruc- 
tion. I'he explanation is quite logical. 

W'hcn the board of education created the supcrintendcncy, there 
were five main responsibilities of school supers'ision and manage- 
ment to be alhitted i>ctwccn the two parties: 1 1 ) the business admin- 
istration. ( 2 ) the supervision of the sclund plant. ( ?) the appointment 
of teachers and janitors, (4) the adtninistration of the curriculum, 
and ( 5 ) the supervision of teaching. By preference and qualifications 
the board members at first retained the first three, and b)' preference 
and qualifications the superiittendent accepted the other two func- 
tions. Thar is, matters involving bu.sincss. buildings, and patronage 
seemed to fit the lavman; and tht»se involving studies and methods of 
reaching seemed to fit the superintendent, w ho in most instances had 
previously l>ecn a teacher or principal. In the twentieth century, as 
the .sujjcrintendcncy became a position of professional standing, it 
took over the management of school plant, business affairs, and per- 
sonnel, and in turn withdrew more and more from the classroom. 

On the other hand, the trained superintendent of today, even 
though quire a few* pevsitions removed from the classroom, may 
exert more influence up>n instruction than did his forebear who 
spent hi.s time visiting schoob and classrooms. The degree of effec- 
tiveness of that early pattern of classroom visitation is in doubt. 
At least that early inspection of classrooms has been recorded in 
history' a.s a sincere attempt to improve schooling. To what extent 
earnestness of effort made up for absence of preparation nobody 
can say. In the accounts can be found such promuing observations 
as these: 
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(%i the other hand, intelligent superintendents learned a great deal 
from their observadtwis, which contributed to the ultiinate improvement 
of instruction. Outstanding achievements of teachers were brought to the 
attention of those W'ho wcxe less successful and the whole problem of 
method became a subject of discussion and study. 

Teachers’ meetings were frequently held. In most cities the meeciogs 
were held on Saturday and attendance was cuppulsory. General meetings, 
grade meetii^ and special subject meetings ^ovided an opportunit}’ wt 
teachers to share experiences and develop unified programs of study. Out- 
side lecturers were often invited to participate in these gatherings and to 
bring new ideas and modes of teaching to the attention of the staff. The 
effect of these meetings was most salutary. The>’ provided a medium 
by which leaders could direct and stimulate the thinking of those upon 
whose shoulders the real task of education rested.^ 

Even though we may add to Elsbree's statement the more dis- 
couraging reports on instructional leadership of the past century, 
an average of the two would still place the creation of the local 
superintendency as an outstanding event in the improvement of 
.American education. Once the superintendent was settled in the 
driver's seat with a fair knowledge of the controls, the public school 
machine gained momentum and turned the comer into the present 
century with a professional -tflacrity that gave the pubUc assurance 
that they were leaving behind the horse-and-buggy days of ’’keeping 
school.” 


For Furdier Consideration 

To what extent do local school codes, state school laws, state consti- 
tutional provisions, or other legal references to the responsibilit)' for 
school supervision indicate concepts of supervision? Were there any 
merits in the inspection that characterized the first school supervision in 
America? Is any relationshtp to the subject of supervirion today borne 
by die two early school laws quoted in this chapter? In a comparison of 
the relative contribneions to school supcarision made during the nine- 
teenth century by die principaiship and the local superintendeocy, to 
which postdon should go the tnajor credit? 
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Supei'vhion Moves into the Classroom 


AS REVIEWTD in Chapter 3. the early conception of school 
l\. supervision was instructionallv meager. It sprang from sin- 
cerity but trickled nut in materialistic efficiency. Its purely adminis- 
trative characteristics placed it in the lap of the superintendent or 
principal; a special instructional leader wasn't yet envisioned. 

As the nineteenth century closed its school accounts^ the term 
supervision was still limited to the principal's responsibility for the 
safekeeping and regulation of the schoolhou.se, the furniture and 
teaching apparatus, the registers and rejmrts, the clucks and the 
heaters, the fences and the shVubbery, and the oothouses. All nccc.s- 
sarv and honorable features of a school situation, these favorites of 
administrative attention were merely the accoutern tents of the actual 
teaching situation. The Bloomington situation, as reported in C'hap- 
ter 3, just about describes the tum-of-thc-centur>' situation frttm 
coast to coast. 

The Third Period — Concentration on the Classroom 

The hirth of a new period, llten came the period of intensive 
interest in classroom operation and management, accompanied by 
the rapid provision of supervisory personnel — the third of four 
periods in the development of American school supervision and the 
one treated in this chapter. Roughly dated here as the twenty-five 
year stretch between 1910 and its conung is not surprising, ‘ The 
revolt against intricate school plant management as the sole responsi- 
biiity of administration was hound to come. In fact, it w’as long 
overdue. Far stranger than its coming is the fact that it came as a 
sadden instmetionai eruption, with a minimom of rumbUngs to an- 
nounce it. 

dO 
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Ordinarily, movements in American school operation are preceded 
by advance press notices in the form of books and articles in journals, 
that come from the school people. Reflecting the nature of clasnroom 
work itself, the average teacher or administrator is never hesitant in 
picking up a pencil to give his reactions to his job. But there is little 
in the literature of the time that would indicate that this eventual 
concentration of attention upon classroont iastruction was in the 
offing. 

|. L. Pickard had published his School Supervision in 1890, in the 
International F.ducarit>n Series, but it might be listed as a somewhat 
isolated title. Only one Iwwk on the subject was listed by Wilson's 
('tnmtlative Hook Index as publislied from 1912 to 1917, and only one 
l>ctwccn 1918 and 1921. K. C, Elliott issued his Ctty School Super- 
vision tW'orld Book C'ompany) in 1914. In 1920 there came from 
the N<iught<»n Mifflin pres H. W. Nutt's The Supervision of In- 
struction. Its title is representative of the new interest that had been 
gradually emerging for the past decade. Its title— the supervision of 
instruction — is still highly representative of this interest. The con- 
cept that we are still trying to implement is still spoken of as the 
supervision of instruction. 

Nutt’s voluntc came as a forerunner of a scries of books, magazine 
articles, and snuiics on the subject issued over a period of ten or 
fifteen years. The avid interest in the subject of classroom super- 
\ ision brought forth these general Ixwks . 
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of these authors as well as upon L. J. Brueckner for the preparation 
of their yearbooks of that tune. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that five or six of these authors cast the 
die for the pattern classroom supervision common to American 
elementary and secondary schools. It Ls difficult to say to what 
extent they merely gave authenticity’ to a set of principles tliat were 
emerging quite naturally in the schools, ht bisr they put their ears 
to the classroom door and recorded what was going on. At lea.st 
they were the carriers who tore the tii.ling.s to the educational world. 
Their books were the bibles of the IV'O to intensive study of 
classroom supervision that was found in the graduate schools, The 
principal or supendsor who followed the.se printed pages as his 
classroom etiquette had to account to nobody back home. I his was 
the authority. It was the period of establishing supervist*ry |K)sitions 
in the schools of the nation. It was the pcru»d of training teachers 
to take over such positions. Consequently, these few books were 
highly sagniheant. 

The fact that one publisher is.sued four of these books and another 
issued two of them would indicate that there must have tocn giK>d 
returns from their publication and consequently wide circulation of 
the books. So closely attached to this classroom period of super- 
vision were these few authors that it is impossible to conceive of 
dxre having been such a period without them. It is difficult to think 
of educational leaders w-ho have exerted more influence upon the 
technical aspects of classr<K)m management than these. Perhaps to 
A. S. Barr might go the title of Dean of American ('las.sroom Super- 
vision. To an .American schotjl sy.stcm that had moved rather loosc- 
jointedly into a new century', this period brought an efficiency to 
classroom management that was needed tofore we could move on 
into the more enlightened period of the present. 

SupervisiRy positions. With the printed word came the estai)iish- 
ment of the position of supm-isor. It wt)rmcd its way into the .schtmi 
budget and has never been dislodged since. This was true on the 
state as well as the local level. Pvrhaps the provision of elementary 
school supervisors in the state departments may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the establishment of the position locally. Only ax states 
provided such positions in the first decade of the century, but 
twenty-nine more provided the service between 1910 and 1920. 
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Eight more imrodaccd elementary school supervision v 

From riw begiiming of the txntury up until there was a steady 
increase in the provision of $uper\’isory positions in the city school 
systems. This was true at lioth the cletnentary and secondary school 
levels. For the most part high school supervision was provided by 
fields, with special subject supervisors for English, soda! studies, art, 
science, and so on. 

.\t the elementary school level tw-o wpes of positions emerged. 
As in the case of the high school approach, one was the special 
subject .su|jer\’isor. This w as especially true of art, muac, and phys- 
ical education. In smaller cities it was common for these people to 
teach their specialty in the high school part of the day, and to spend 
the remainder of the day helping elementary’ school teachers with 
the subject. The other common tvjjc of position was the general 
elementary school supervisor. The scope of help here consbted of 
all the curriculum not covered by the specialists. 

This combination of cw’o types of positions is still prevalent 
throughout the country’ today. For instance, in San Francisco, the 
elementary schools are served by ( 1 ) supervisors of music, art, and 
physical education; and <2) general superv’isors. These positions ate 
supplemented by the various staff positions found in a large city 
system today — positions tluit mark a later period of instruedond 
leadership. 

Atte.vtion’ Focusfd Upon the Teacher 

The levels of operation were established, the supervisor being on 
the top step, the teacher on the next, and the pupil on the bottom. 
Nutt commented. “Thar the superv'isor e.\ists for the sake of the 
teachers who work under his direcrion, and for the sake of the pupils 
who work under the direction of the teachers, may be stated as the 
first principle of supervision.*' * 

Ayer and Barr followed Nutt’s interpretation of the opendonal 
pattern by saying, “Supervirion is a spedalized function devoted to 
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the inspection, direction, and improvement of the educational activ- 
ities of individuals working at one administrative level, administered 
hv superior odicers w*orking at higher levels,” * 

InHuenctng faclws, I'he spotlight was focused directly upon the 
teacher, who to this day has never completely adjusted himself to 
the glare. It was taken for granted that ihc teacher was not work- 
ing up to capacity and that it was the respinsibility of the principal 
or the special supervisor first to inspect the situation and then to 
bring more efficiency into the operation. It was comidcred a reflec- 
tion upon the supervisor if he couldn't find something to improve. 
This emphasis on the supenision of the period from 1910 to I9J5 
was a direct reflection of the leadership that business and industry 
w'cre lending to school management in all of its other aspeas, as 
reviewed in Chapter 2. 

Efficiency was the keynote, and its definition was the effective 
operation of the task at hand with a minitTium of waste effort. I'hc 
classroom teacher could not escape this movement. This c|pse atten- 
tion of management upon the efforts of the teacher followed the 
acceptance of the line-and-staff principle of industry just as surely 
as night followed day. Aijierican education learned a lot from 
American business, and it hadYo go all the way in its imitation lurfore 
it could learn the features that were not applicable to the sound 
development of school programs. 

The nature of supcrv’iMon back in 1920 was also intluenced 
by the existence of related conditions and thought in other areas of 
schooling. Among these were: 

1, The curriculum veas looked upon as little more than a mmther 
of subjects and skills to be manipulated by the teacher through 
routine procedures. This tight and tidy conception of classroom 
learning invited a type of supervision just as rigid and precise. If the 
teacher was able to manipulate pupil growth in such a mechanical 
manner^ it seemed reasonable to believe that supervision could handle 
teacher growth on the same basis. 

2. The theory of mental discipline still clung to its exalted pedestal, 
and pycholog^s vme still courting the attractive additive aspects of 
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the atormsnc theory. So great was the faith in ^ doctrine of formal 
discipline that it was pointed out that “every subject which is taught 
in a school shall be taught in the same way and to the same extent 
to every pupil so long as he pursues it, no matter what the probable 
destination of the pupil may be. or at what point his education is to 
cease.” ^ This disregard of individuality, and faith in uiuform di- 
rectives was fertile sf>il fur the cultivation of a supervisory program 
with similar characteristics. 

I'unhcmiore, learning at both the elementaty and secondary levels 
was conceived as a simple chain building process, of adding new 
facts to related ones already filed in the learners mental storage 
compartment, lijrly classroom supervision served very well this more 
naive idea of growth and development. 

?. The ottt-of-elass activities of youngsters veere tolerated rather 
than encouraged hy the school, and veere not yet recognized as 
bearing educational I'alues. .\lthough not an exact determinant of 
the supcr\'isor\ partem, this situation helped to restrict superv isory 
interest to the classroom, and to give credence to the fonmlity of 
the approach. The self-sufficiency of the classroom situation did 
not demand supervision's consideration of the integration of school 
and community efiforr. Ovmmunity obligations and contacts with 
other agencies for the l>cncfit of the child were not yet a part of 
the picture. 

4. The testing fnovcinent. germinated by the apparent success of 
the .Army .Alpha of World H'ar /, veas gaining prominence on the 
grounds that both learning poveer and achievement could be mea$~ 
ured n'itb profound objectivity. Such thinking and such iastrumenrs 
w ere channeled quite naturally into the flow of supervisors'^ eflFort on 
the grounds that the success of a classroom —and consequendy a 
teacher — could be measured with profound objectivity. 

5. The schools tverc still heavily populated nith teachers tdth 
shortages in their pre-service training. This has always been a strong 
impetus for the exertion of leadership upon the classroom. Perhaps 
the lower the level of training of the teachers to be supervised, the 
greater the temptation for administration to exert a program of 
action that is dictatorial, to establish a program of “right answers.’* 


National liducation Association, Jotmtal of Proceeding and Addressaif 
J8V4, |v. 709. 
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These five conditions, coupled widi the efficiency keynote bor> 
rowed from American Imsmess, infiuenced classroom supervision in 
its inspectatoriai and oppressive tendencies. Classroom supervision 
was launched primarily as the improvement of teachers through 
classroom observation of their performance, with emphasis upon 
weaknesses, and follow-up conferences set up by the super\’isor to 
effect improvements. This main attack wis buttressed on one side 
by demonstration teaching and on the other by an intricate system 
of recording teacher efficiency. 

ThB ('.l ASSKOOM V’lSIT 

So mechanical became the pr<K;css, an almost imifonn formula was 
developed for the supervisor to follow in classnHim visitation, and 
even the type of cntiy into the classroom became standardized. With 
this common supervisory pattern it was assumed that, if the teacher 
is to be improved, the first step is to find our through evaluation as 
scientific as possible w'hat rakes place in the classroom. And one after 
another the projected proposals emphasized the finesse the super- 
visor must exercise in this observation lest the teacher misinterpret 
the occasion of the visit. 

In their early book on the wbject, Barr and Burton reviewed the 
typical attitude about classroom entrance when they stated, ‘'Obvi- 
ously the entrance should be as inconspicuous as possible, causing a 
minimum of disruption in the w'ork going on. . . . Hie mere pres- 
ence of the supervisor creates a situation difficult for many teachers 
to meet.'* They suggested taking a porition affording a good view 
of what was going on, but at die same time attracting as little atten- 
tion as possible. *fhe back of the room was preferred. They added 
that ^‘taking notes often disturbs and embarrasses the teacher and 
should be avoided excqit in the case of teachers who do not mind.** ’ 

Measuring instmetmn. Snindard forms of measuring instruction, 
teacher efficiency, and classroom management commanded a lot of 
attention, just as die aim of supervision was to cut out lost motion 
ffl the teacher's activity, likewise there was a concerted effort to cot 
out bst morion on the supervisor’s part. One of the more technical 
devices to save supervisory’ dme was die classroom checksheet 
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devised by R. C Puckett.* The writer experienced this gadget in 
its tryout form w'hile serving as a teacher in an Indiana school where 
Mr. Puckett was principal. The checksheet enabled the supervisor 
to leave the teacher’s cl3.ss with a checked card showing exactly 
who had recited and how many times, who had a chance to do so 
and didn't, w*ho volunteered and how many tintes, how many made 
no contributions, what percentage of the period was consumed by 
teacher talk and how much by pupil comment, and other such data. 

All such creation was abetted by the testing movement, with its 
parallel development in the quest for objectivity of instructionai 
measurement. No doubt such devices became mure popular in the 
literature than in the clas.sro(>m itself, even though at times the 
manipulation of the keys included in such a checksheet as Puckett's 
might have served the supervisor as an antidote to a dull recitatkm. 

The cards that have been used to rate the general classroom sinia- 
tion have been as elaborate as those used in rating the recitation, such 
cards at times containing as many as fort)'’-four qualities of the 
teacher that the critic was c.xpected to judge.^ That the principal or 
supervisor u as supposed to note carefully the physical conditions 
of the room was a reflection of the traditional obligation of adminis- 
tration for the condition of the school building and grounds. Col- 
lings, for instance, in his early book on superv'tsion included a 
classroom management score card for evaluating such cemditions, 
introducing it with this statement: 

The Classroom Management Score Card may be used by the super- 
visor and teacher to measure progress in classroom management. Its use in 
classrooms indicates the wav's of living together performed as well as 
those omitted. It is, in this sense, a measure of pardcular strengdi and 
weaknesses in the management of classes. In the second place, tlw scote 
card may be used to measure improvements in the teacher’s classroom 
management. It indicates, in this sense, the progress a teacher makes in 
overcoming particular nianagemenc difficuktes.* 

A few of the items to be checked by the supervisor, as Usced on 
this score card, with the values gives them, are as follows: 
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hem Value 

1. ^^ttdow sashes are lowered on one side from the top 6 

2. Window shades are adjusted so as nut to obstruct fresh 

air inlets of w’induws 4 

4. Blackboards are erased at the close of each class period 2 

5. Waste paper is deposited in the waste pa)Kr basket . . 2 

7. Chairs are handled without noise and^are arranged prop- 
erly at close of class ** 2 

12. Pupils sit erect with feet on floor 2 

21. Classroom has at least three growing flowers cared for 
daily 3 

Those who entered the classroom to judge what took place there 
were cautioned almut the process. The literature alxiunds with dis- 
cussions of the problems of entering the room properly, protecting 
typical conditions, showing a sympathetic attitude toward the 
teacher, and taking notes. Arguments were presented both for and 
against note-taking. One such reference, from a bulletin of the 
National Education Association, even endorsed stcnograp{)ic notes. 
It read: 

According to reports from suj>crvisor}* principals, 58 per cent d«» not 
take notes during visits. Probably much note-taking has been irritating 
to teachers in the past because'visits have been so superfleial and infre- 
quent. It should be possible under fas'orable circumstances for the prin- 
cipal to use records as aids in observing and making suggestions in terms 
of what actually liappencd. 

Stenographic notes of a lesson may prove useful on (Kcasion. F vact 
notes of this type make it possible to examine carefully the teacher's 
^esdons, the pupil responses, and the development of the Icsstm concept, 
^enographic records arc less likely to be influenced by a personal bias 
than ordinary notes. Therefore they may form a basis for discussion and 
references in the conference between teacher and .suiwrvisor.** 

Ooe school of thought of the 1910-1935 period would place the 
supervisor’s attention upon the pupils rather than the teacher. I'hcir 
reactions were considered the key to the success or lack of success of 
the teacher. Pupils* interest, attention, and understanding were cri- 
teria that urged advocates of this supervisory approach to prepare 
instruments to record them. One writer suggested that ‘’a quiet ob- 
server with the aid of a watch and a ruled pad, could make a record 
of a child’s coacentratkm.” Such a record for a ten-minute period. 


* Kadonal Edoeacioo Astoci«ion, The frinelpat e$ » !^ervis«r, Research 
BnUettn, 7:5 (November, 1929), pp. 311-312. 
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with notes to indicate the cause of the inattention, was presented. 
This record is reproduced in Figure 5. 

Others advocated the collection of ob|ccTivc data during the visit 
as the means of judging teacher eflfort fairly, and helping improve 



Figure 5. An Early Record of a Pupil’s Qassroom Attention, Used as a 

Supervisory Device, 

instruction. One such classihcadon of objective data to be gathered 
through visits was this one developed by B. R. Buckingham; 

I. Matters that may be expressed by nine: 

A. The nme required — 
t. Before work begins 

2. In passing materials 

3. In nonproductive, though perhaps necessary, ways such as paas* 
tng to the board 

4. In tiying to get one puful to understand 

5. In review of the previous work 

6. In discussing today’s topic 

B. Divisions of time between teacher and pufuls 

II. Matters that may be counted: 

A. The number of pupils who participated (code for each)— 
t. By answering questions (a) when called upon, (b) voluntarily 


IbiJ., pp. 3l2>.tl4. 
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2. By doing something (a) when called upon, (b) voluntarily 

3. By asking a question 

4. By helping another pupil 

5. By contributing a statement 

6. By paving attention (at stated intervals) 

B. The number of participants above and belou' the average intelli- 
gence quotient 

C. The number of responses correct or ^sfactorv 

D. Tbe number of responses incorrect or unsatisfactory 

E. The number of incorrect responses accepted without challenge 

F. The number of questions asked by the teacher — 

1. Leading questions 

2. “Yes” or “No,” or other alternative questions 

3. Factual questions 

4. Requiring thought 

G. The number of times the teacher repeated an answer 

H. The number of certain t>'pe errors of speech (might have been a 
check list for each grade) 

III. Presence or Absence of — 

A. Ran book, if required 

B. Statement of aim or point 

C. Summary 

O. Serious digression or wandering 
£. Serious incerrupdons ' 

F. Adherence to schedule 

G. An as^nment 

H. A filing ^stem 

IV. Quotsrion— 

A. Of forms expression technical to the subject; for example, in 
second-grade arithmetic, form or forms for subtraction 

B. Of good questions — and of bad 

C Of materials when pracricable; for example, the words of the 
spelling lesstm, or a sample problem in the arithmetic lesson 

V. Odier objective facts: 

A. Textbook, name of, and page reference 

B. Additional readings, if any 

C Material, other than reading, or af^ratus used 

D. Sample papers for example (perhaps nm cdwiscn at random ) 

1. Mmnework 

2. Done m class 

E. Concentrating attention on one pu{^ ** 

Here again, even if it woald be of vahic larcr, it would he diffi- 
cult to imagine the dassrotun observer being able to gather all the 

' tbid^ pp. 3 16-3 17. 
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data siiggeswd in this list. This list is an example of the influence 
of the movonent toward objective evaluation which was trying to 
And its true place at the time. 

Thk OBjiicmTc DiACNo.sis OF Instruction and Learning 

Paralleling the grow'th in classroom supervision was the develop- 
ment of objective measurement in education. The 1920 deca^ 
was as much given over to the construction and tryout of standard- 
ized tests as to the close observation of the classroom. In a sense each 
movement became the servant of the other. 

Sujicrs'ision. in its strict accounting of teaching procedures, wel- 
comed the aid promised by objective measurement. The measure- 
ment of the child’s learning seemed a logical means of measuring the 
instruction of the teacher. In turn, the test makers needed access 
to the pupil if tf»cir work was to have functional value. The research 
department of the county or city school office was not yet estab- 
lished. And the .siipcrs'isor’s easy access to the classroom marked him 
as the logical agent of the testing movement. However, just because 
super\’tsion as a movement welcomed objecdt'c measurement does 
not mean that more than a small minority of supervisors fell in line. 

Discovering the strengths and weaknesses of pupils, as individuals 
and as large groups, Ixcame the objective of what came to be called 
scicntiHc supervision. The toumals of the period were filled with 
discussions of resting procedures and the results of testing surveys 
in about all subject Helds. The administration of intelligence and 
silent reading tests to large groups of children were relatively simple. 
Perhaps these two types of tests were utilized more frequently than 
sulijcct achievement tests. 

No doubt there were losses as well as gains for supervision in rfie 
use of such instruments. The proper utilization of these standard 
measurements was difficult for the supervisor. The major sooice of 
direction was the graduate course in resting and measurement. Both 
the possibility of the supervisor’s havnng access to such a course and 
the possibiitty of the instruction being adequate wTre factots of 
chance. To supervision fell the ta.sk of interpreting testing programs 
to the classroom teachers. \ surv’cy of reading ability is relatively 
easy to administer, but to use the results for the improvement of 
instruction tepresents the real test of supervision’s use of t^jeedve 
measTUTinene. 
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Many testing programs have always stopped at the fact-finding 
stage, with no improvement in learning conditions resulting from the 
effort. It is the follow-up of testing, not testing itself, that offers 
superxision a worthy program <»f action. 

Those immictional leaders with an appreciation of the limitations 
as well as the strengths of these instruments gave considerable help to 
teachers in judging their progress towald instructional goals. In 
other cases, tests were misused in a number of ways, such as these; 
(I ) to compare the success of one teacher with another, ( 2 ) to use 
the test score as evidence that a fluid’s lack of success was due to 
his own shortcomings rather than those of instruction, and (?) to 
u.se achievement tests to measure pupil success in courses in which 
the content of the test was p<iorly correlated with the instruction in 
the course. 

It wa.s not uncommon for a teacher tt) teach for a standardi/cil 
test in those instances in which the sujxervisory program included 
odious comparisons of the performance of the classes of^the same 
subject or grade level on a given standardized test used to measure 
achievement. The greatest value was found in using measurement .is 
a means of helping teachers^^improvc their instnictional program. 
However, it must be admittedthat a misguided supen'isor could verv 
easily leave the reflection of testing results upon the teacher. Perhaps 
such a situation can l>e passed off with the statement that the young 
supervisory movement had to stumble before it could walk. 

Rating scales. With the emphasis upon efficiency of effort it was 
quite natural that rating scales for evaluating the efficiency of teach- 
ers were developed and popularized during this period. The various 
approaches are treated extensh’ely in the literature . 

In general they treated teaching skills and the personal char- 
acteristics of the teacher as an individual and as a team worker. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Edu- 
cation Association accepted rating scales as standard equipment for 
atbniamrarion, and issued an extensive report on the subject of 
evaluating instrucaon - Bnieckner’s "Scales for the Raring 

of Teaching Skill" appeared two years later in the Educational Re- 
search Bulletin. Organizations involving combined teacher effort 
and endorsement, such as the Michigan Education Assc>dation, came 
out with sample forms to be used in judging teachers. Another was 
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ijbued by the Teachers Bureau of the Pennsylvania Sta^ Departmenc 
of Public Instruction.’* 

Even though these scales may seem rigid to the school practitioner 
of the second half of the twentierh century, underlying their stnic> 
ture is apparent the deep earnestness of the period. This honest at- 
tempt to determine objectively how to distingthsh g(K>d teaching 
from poor teaching cannot be criticized for its purposes, only for its 
industrial approach. 

Inadequate supervision or teaching? It can readily l)e seen why 
in the present revtilt against the clavsrfM)m .supervision of the I91(>- 
I0t5 tv'pe, teachers complain that too often it was based upon opinion 
and expressed in dictates from above. It is quite obvious that the 
classroom situation which literature has generally described as being 
supervised is the fixed rccitatitm or one equally as formal. Otherwise, 
checking devices such as tlujse dcscril>ed here xx’ould have com- 
manded far less attention. 

The emphasis upon the ectmomics of time in starting the class, 
making the assignment, calling the roll, and distributing materials 
rcHects mit otiiv industrial etHciency bur also a fonnal classroom 
situation that invited such supervisorv theoiy. That the supen'isor 
was told to tiptoe to the rear of the rwim lest he attract attention 
is further evidence that all the blame for such procedures cannot be 
placed at the dtM>r of the superx isor. 'I'he antiquitv of the tcacher't. 
classroom mctluid invited it. Even today when a teacher shudden 
at .superx’ision, it is well to determine to what extent the ailment 
is supervision and to what extent the instruction itself. 

To what degree supervisors brought it upon themselves, and to 
what degree they had thus l>ccn originally ordained can hardly be 
detennined, but the typical supervision of the period left no doubt 
as the .supervisor’s superiority and ability to answer any question 
almut classroom operation. Although ample credit must be given to 
the good influence this effort exerted upon instruc'tion, there remains 
the fact that many teachers feigned compliance with the directives 
from abox'e, while a few hardy souls openly cxpre.ssed their defiance 
of such intrusion of their small instructional domains. 
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If the early school supervisor this century was afraid to indicate 
that he didn’t know the answer to a teacher’s question, he came 
by it naturally. There was existent the parallel reluctance of the 
teacher at that time to admit before the class that he didn't know 
the answer to any question that the pupil might raise pertaining to 
the subject at hand. 

As time went on, much discussion was to the relative merits 
of the unannounced classroom visit of the supervisor and the visit 
upon call. .Most school systems came to realize that both had their 
place in a comprehensive program. 

The 0)nfere.\ce Foi.lowiko the Visit 

For a period of years the follow-up conference was accepted as a 
standard feature of classroom visitation. Alljcrty and Thayer ex- 
pressed the usual opinion with this statement, “Since the su|)en'isnrv 
visit is usually only the starting point for stimulating teacher growth, 
it follow's that individual conferences must fonn an ind|^|)ensable 
part of the supervisor’s program. Otherwise visitation is reduced to 
the level of mere inspecdon.” ** 

However, it might be rea-squed that the conference as somerimes 
used was an extension of the fault finding that had charaaerized 
the ciassrocun visitadon. Too many times the conference represented 
a green-carpet sesdon as distasteful to the teacher as the inspecdunal 
visit itself. 

At one time in this peiiod, the principles of supervision reached 
a point of near-standardizadon in conference procedure. The super- 
vBor was first to commend the good but not to overstep the line 
that separates such commoidadon from Battery; othena'ise, the 
teacher would be in no posidon to accept the cridcism to follow. 
He wia next to draw out the teacher es to whether the procedures 
followed in the classroom would reach the desired ends, and once 
the viedm was trapped criticism was considered in order. 

Strange as it may seem, the supervisory formula developed during 
the period became so highly technical that it provided a code of 
ethics for the teacher udm was being observed. Wagner was one who 
described this etiquette of the teacher in an ardcle in Education^ 
Review, The is a represoitattve paragraph of his advice to teachers: 
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Be it ever 90 arthiUy done^ suggestion of a change from regular work 
impresses the supervisor with the teacher’s unwillingness, perhaps an> 
readiness, to go on with the regular program. If unreadiness, dien unpre* 
paredness. and that is a cardinal sin. No form of flattery of lum as a flne 
speech maker is ever subtle enough to deceive the experienced superv'isor. 
He once was a teacher under supervision. That little subterfuge is quite 
transparent to him. . . . Instead of fault finding, the careful planning 
and the faithful carrying out of the plan will be sure to receive praise 
and commendation, and will thus start kindly thoughts and pleasant ex* 
pectations from the visit. “ 

There is nothing wrong with the idea of an individual conference, 
arranged by the teacher and the supervisor. As treated in a later 
chapter, it is one of the more promising means of applying leader* 
ship to an individual teaching situation. It is the misuse of the 
method rhat has brought discredit to the conference. Its discredit 
must l>c placed at the door of its earlier companion, classroom 
inspection. 

The technical approach to classroom observation did not die 
without a struggle. l‘he forward-looking Alberty and Thayer super- 
vision tH)ok, published in actually criticized as weak m 
attempting to keep away from this meticulous concepdtm of the 
job.** It is well to recall that there has never been any evidence 
produced that would show that teachers do not want classroom 
supemsion. It was the tv pe of c!a.ssroom visit that caused the con- 
sternation. Teachers always have liked the idea of direct help or 
interest in their classroom work. 

The evil aspects of this intensive supervision of teacher action 
were exposed in a number of other books during the decade, such as 
the Dougias.s and Boardman study at the secondary level; and the 
new work by Barr and Burton, aided by Bmeckner.** Gradually 
there emerged a clearer distinction between the good and the evil 
of that supervisory period that we have chosen to sec 
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The Good and the Bad of the Period 

QuestionaUe qualities. The weaknesses of early ru’entieth cen- 
tury supervision are easily discernible today. Just because they stand 
out so clearly in sharp contrast to the more enlightened operation 
of today's schools is no reason for a.%unung that these errors should 
not have slipped in thirty or forty years agy. Products of their times, 
and grotesque in the modem school setting, it is ail the more reason 
that they should find no footing today. Most pronounced among 
these weaknesses are these six: 

1. Super\'i$ion's focal point was the personal and professional 
shortcomings of the individual teacher, with utter disregard for the 
laws of human nature, conduct, and relationships. 

2. Supemsion was overefficient, reflecting the willingness to 
sacrifice human relationships for a few weil-fonnuiated technical 
procedures in the earnest drive tn improve classrotim instruction. 

3. The program was imposed or brought to bear upon ^hc cla.ss- 
room stiuation rather than growing out of it. 

4. It represented a piecemeal program, since its major focal )>oinr 
was the individual classroom.^Consequently it lacked co-ordination, 
as well a.s orientation in bntader and deeper purposes of education. 

5. The program was limited largely to the ol>scn'ation and treat- 
ment of what takes place within the four walls of a given clas.sroom. 

6. Levels of operation were overemphasized, t<»o much concern 
being shown for authority and control in the interplay of teachers, 
supervisors, and principals. 

There is nothing anti-American about the idea of the supervision 
of efiFoit, whether that effort be business, governmental, industrial, 
militaiy, volunteer social, or educational. In school operation the 
idea is still good, but a modification in operational theories of educa- 
tion has brought with it a clarification of goals and a change in 
a[q>roach. There were some values in these earlier attempts at 
instructional improvement that bear meaning to present effort. 

Modem leaderslup can salvage from this period of supervision 
diese qualmcs, to ^ reconditioned for continued service to in- 
struction: 

1. The recognition of supervision of instruction as an adminis- 
trative function nvorthy of the expenditure of school funds for 
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personnel. Up until this time school administration had limitied its 
supervisory effort mainly to the physical features of the school 
plant. Now special ^icrsonnel, lieginning with special supervisors, 
found a place in the school budget, thus settintf a precedent for 
the extension of such service. 

2. The sincerity of the effort. There w'asn't anv’thing lethargic 
about the movement. Kven though often misguided.' the supervisor)' 
efff*rt extended at this time still stands as an example for supervisory 
output. If classroom inspection is really dead, then on the tombstone 
thcjc should l)c some indication that in the passing .American educa- 
tion lost a sincere even if unloved worker. Those vi ho hold positions 
of instructional leadership today can still pn>tit by the earnestness 
of these carher workers. I hey worked diligently to overcome the 
slviriages in teacher training and classroom facilities. They helped to 
overcome the difficulty of meager classroom .space as w-ell a.s that 
of meager teaching ability. Regardless of the issue of the nature of 
the supcrvis<»r's approach, instruction in .American schools improved 
noticeably during this period. There is ample research to show 
that the schools of were doing a noticeably l>etter job than 
those of 1910. 

.V The interest in the classroom, especially instructional methods. 
.Although the program was too clas.sroom centered, it is well to 
remember that the effcctis'cnt'ss of any instructional leadership mua 
eventually be tested by the influence that it exerts upon the teacher- 
pupil situation. This for the most part has a classroom setting. 

4. The recognition of science as a leading contributor to instruc- 
tional improvement. The early misuse of scientific measurement can- 
not detract from the trial attempts to use diagnostic techniques and 
objective mea.surcments. Supers'ision bridged the gap betw'cen the 
laboratory and the classroom, paving the w-ay for the experimental 
attitude that Is accepted in modem school circles. 

5. The use of demonstration teaching in leadership of teachers. 
This technique of supervi.sion found gmt favor in the first two or 
three decades of this century, and if property handled unit continue 
to hold a plate of esteem, 7‘his will be especially true in the leader- 
ship of prolKtrionar)' teachers. 

One of the l>est ca.ses in.'ide for this era of supervision, with its 
attention upon the professionalization of the teacher, was that ex- 
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pressed by Burton in an early study, in which he pointed out these 
activities as common: 

1. The improvement of the teachii^ act— <ia!»room visits, individual 
and group conferences, directed teaemng, demonstration teaching, de- 
vciopinetu of standards for self-improvement, etc. 

2. The improvement of teachers in service — teachers* meetings, profes- 
sional readings, bibliographies, bulletins, inteii^tation, self-analysis and 
criticism, etc. 

The selection and organization of subject-matter — setting up objec- 
tives, studies of subject-matter and learning activities experimental testing 
of materials, constant revision of courses, the selection and evaluation of 
instructional materials, etc. 

4. Testing and measuring — the use of standardized and local tests for 
classificacion, diagnosis, guidance, etc. 

5. The rating of teachers — the development and use of rating cards, 
of checklists, stimulation of self-rating.*'^ 

O.A.S5RUOM lNSM.CnoX DlSPOSSF..S$FO 

The decade began with a mounting dissatisfaction with 
supervision and ended with its impeachment by the forces of demo- 
cratic administration. The prevailing concept could not endure the 
liberalism of the decade. Apparent was a widespread disposition to 
view classroom supervision with shame and doubt. So unpopular l>e- 
came the concept, the term itself was shunned by both educational 
practitioners and writers. The word w’as deleted from the title of 
many staff positions in school systems from coast to coast. Articles 
in edttcado^ journals likewise revealed this professional boycott. 

One of the more unique surveys indicative of this trend of declin- 
ing popularity was that made by Shannon in Indiana, fiis workers 
carefully scrutinized every article on supervision that appeared in 
Education Index from the first issue in through February. 

They came up with the concluskm that classroom supervision, 
as judged by its coverage in educadonal journals, lost ground rap- 
idly dutii^ that rime. From an avenge of 97 aiticira a year issaed 
dorif^ ffie first three years ol the period, the ouq>ut steadily dimin- 
tthed to an aven^ of 50 the last riuee. 
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Thus tread of affairs editorially in no way represented a loss of 
interest in the improvement of instraction. Rather it can be taken as 
a reluctance of writers in the field to have their names associated 
vv4th the idea that such improvement could or should be accom- 
plished through a coercive type of leadership. The journals carrKd 
even more articles on instructional improvement, and an ever-in- 
creasing numlier of bonks appeared on the subject. But the approach 
was not called supervision. By there was emerging a new period, 
heralded as democratic administration, and accompanied by such 
promising companions as curriculum plamiuz and m-senuce trMnmg 
— candidates for the sujicrvisoty throne that was to l)e abdicated by 
classroom control. 


For Further Consideration 

How much rcsp<msibiiir\' can a supervisor l>e given without the ques- 
tion of authority having to be r-iiwd? How does present classroom super- 
vision avoitl the inference of levels of operation that were so apparent in 
the first third of this cetmirs'r To what extent was supervision influenced 
bv the testing movement during the pcntKl discussed in this chapter? 
Inasmuch as infrequent supervision often denotes inspection, how fte- 
quenriv must the sujKsrvisor visit a teacher to avoid leavit^ the impres- 
sion of inspectiitn? 
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The Present Expansion of Sitpei'xmion 


W HAT had seemed a simple classroom assignment for super- 
vision early this century turned into an almost con>pletc rout 
of the staff forces . The meticulous attack upon classroom 

operation was definitely rejected. Once school administrators saw the 
way the democratic wind was blowing, they turned from the inspec- 
tional concept of supersision in about the same manner tliar a group 
of small boys depart from the environs of a haunted house. 

And so the third period of .American school supervision came to a 
gust}' end. In fact, many students of the subject persuaded them- 
selves that there was somethiojj downright wicked about a principal's 
or supervisor's pointing out defects in a teacher’s classroom. If it 
were not a criminal act. they reckoned that it could be cla.ssified as 
a breach of professional etiquette, akin to calling attention to a mole 
on the teacher's face. By there was somewhat general agreement 
that it wasn’t exactly the democratic thing to do. Sance then there 
has been a concerted effort to extend both the concur and the pro- 
gram of supervision, the characteristics of the effort marking it as a 
fourth period in the development of American school supervision. 

To say that supervisory effort today can be expected to reverse its 
earlier position completely would be to ignore reality. Such efifort is 
bound CO be cumulative to a degree, just as is school practice in 
general. Historically, supervisttm had passed through the stages of 
inspection, teacher training, and scientific classroom management. 
Now it was ready to enter the stage of co-operative educadonai 
leadership. 

81 ' 
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The Fourth Period-~Deiiiocratic Supervision 

Yankee ingenuit)* has alwav’s been the forte of the American as he 
faces reverses or new assignments. School administration has show^i 
this same clianrctcristic in setting out to revamp its supervision of 
instruction, (rerrain conclusions about the situation came easily. 
There arc apparent three points of genml agreement: 

1. The major objective of an earlier period — the improvement of 
instruction — is still at the top of the list, with some shifting of 
emphasis. Broader interpretations of instruction are noticeable. Since 
early in this centurv* schools have shoum a great concern for elevat- 
ing the learning situation for the child, llie present period represents 
a rededication to this long-standing objective. 

2. A program of supemsion built almost wholly for classroom 
use is too limiting, it is determined. It must reach out for nourish- 
ment beyond the teacher-class setting, significant as that setting is. 
Supen'ision does not spring from a body of predetermlhed correct 
methods of instruction to be applied to the cIa.ssrooms. It is not a 
simple matter of diagnosing classroom procedure and prescribing 
remedies. It is a much brdMer function that is not to be contained 
within the classroom walls alone. 

3. The program, in all its aspects, must reflect deep concern for 
human relationships. 

Perhaps these three threads represent the warp and the woof of the 
modem pattern. In the flrst is found the concern for the child's edu- 
carion, giving meaning and direction to the program. In the second 
is found the concept of breadth of supemsory activities chat are 
to be used to reach the goal In the third is found the democratic 
atinos{d\ere that will give life to the program as it moves toward 
its goal. Without a doubt the present movement is inarching under 
the banner of democratic supertnsum. 

P ifi e u h iea enco unU red. But the siii^Ucity of the presort period 
ends with tlus introductory statctimrc. A broad program of demo- 
cratic supervtrion is more earily stated as a principle than established 
as a ^actice. And tlus is not because of any general authoritarian 
tcndoncics amoii^ administrators. The great majority of school ad- 
naiustrators and supervisors are just as desirous of being democratic 
« are the great maiority of teachers. Only the exceptional <me is 
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hounded by c^o or fear to monopolize the policy-making depart- 
ment— to pose as the one with the right answers. Just as only the 
exceptional teacher runs his classroom as though only his own ideas 
were the ones worth presenting — as though only his ow'n plans were 
the ones worth following. 

The difficulties of moving toward a new' t\'pe of instructional kad- 
ershtp may l>e those naturally encountered in any type of hegtra. 
In escaping from a tight inspectionai concept that was centered in 
the classroom, supervision was bound to w'ander here, there, and 
yonder for a time as it exercised its new freedom. It was bound to 
try this and that practice or program in somesvhat willy-nilly 
fashion as it eagerly sought its new way. In fact, we are still in 
this period of exploration. 

It might be said that .\merican school administration finds itself 
today very much like a poor man who has suddenly inherited a 
ff»rrunc. It is now in possession of the rich concept commonly 
known as democratic supersision. and it doesn’t know exactly w'hat 
to d<i with it. .■\nd fUst like the bewildered newly rich w'ho finds 
himself surrounded by a multitude of new faces — parties anxious 
to tie their per proieers onto his soaring kite — so school administra- 
tion is being surrounded by a multitude of new supervisory faces — 
parties t>caring mi.scellancous titles and even more miscellaneous pro- 
grams. 1'his situation can best he understood by first reviewing one 
phase of the devekipment of these staff jx>sitions — the occasion of 
their coming. 

Super viM»RS and Their Titles 

The first supervisor. This short account begins early this century 
with the establishment of the special subject .supervisor in the school 
organization as a position to supplement the principalship and the 
superintendency. At that time attention was called to the Iiite-«nd- 
staff principle of operation (see Chapter 2 >. It was to facilitate the 
launching of the saperx'isor into an already w'cU-fixed school 
situation. 

The clear-cut distinction of duties that is the essence of die 
principle left the mw' staff member no chance to wrest authority 
from the princtpal. The linuts within which the two were to wmrk 
were well defined. With the authority coming down the line from 
superintendent to principal to teacher, 'there could be no doubt dxnic 
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the teacher’s allegiance in case of a conflict in point of view between 
principal and staff ofiicers. 

As long as the instructional scene was inhabited by only these 
three — super\'i$or, principal, and teacher — the scope of supervision 
was simple and the relative position of the parties involved was well 
mariced. But times were to change. The science of pedagogy, as 
established on the graduate campus, was rapidly Spavining new 
departments or divisions. No longer were there merely administra- 
tion, super\'ision, and instruction as fields of study and endeavor. 
Curriculum, guidance, measurement, research, psycholog)*, and 
others beckoned for attention. And it was to be expected that thi.s 
campus effort w'ould in time give birth to related staff positions in 
the cirv' and counrv school systems. 

New positions. Thirt)' or forty years ago, when supen'ision was 
first settling dovcn in the organizational scheme of things as a .service 
to the classroom teacher, a superx'isor was a supers'isor. Today, when 
supervision is attaching itself to almost anvthing that has to do with 
furthering teaming, a supervisor imst]uerades under a miscellaneous 
array of titles. Super\'ision today often travels incognito. Added to 
the instructional staff in our time have been the curriatium co- 
ordinator, the guidance director, the research director, the psy- 
chologist, the psychiatrist, the child development officer, the home 
teacher, the counselor, the atv’^pical supervisor, the general supeivisor, 
and the director of instruction, among others. 

The original position of supervisor of a special .subject or a special 
school level is now almost lost in a network of staff positions, which 
by sahry, if not by authorit)', are stationed between teacher and 
superintendent. Their significance lies especially in an ever-broaden- 
ing concept of super\'ision— of the improvement of the learning 
situation. 

The stignM of the term supervism*. Pan of this multiplicity of 
ticleships reflects the inclination of school administration to puige 
itself of the evils of inspectionat supervision by wiping out the title 
of sufKirvisor. During the period of transition in concept, it was not 
uncommon for a large school system to take advantage of the retire- 
ment of a supervisor with a replacement bearing a different title. 

Ty|Hcal of the all-out atttcks upon supervision, which were dis- 
ciedking even the title, is the following from Reeder's administrative 
text. Since the first edition of the book was issued in 1910, it can be 
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assumed that it was the situation of chat time which was being 
treated. 

Although still ini]X)rtanti the emphasis (hi su{Krvisi(ni ha.s been giving 
way during recent years to greater emphasis on other agencies for in- 
service preparation of teachers. The prime test t»f rhe efficacy of super- 
vision is whether it exercises leadership and whether there develops from 
such leadership a better ry|K* of education for pupib. I’niess supervision 
contribures t<» securing for the pujnis a Iwttcr type of education, it is 
a parasite and a debaitchery <if public funds. Teachers testify that the 
aforementioned standards arc nor always kept in mind by the supervisors 
under whom they worked. They affirm that it is directed ttm nmch 
toward them and not sufficiently toward the learning situation. 

They state that it is always directed ttovard their weaknesses and sel- 
dom toward trying to make their strengths stronger. They complain that 
a large part of fhe so-called sujxTvision is inspectmn tml) .... They 
further complain that too much su|X‘rvision is based u|Min opinion, that 
it is expressed in tiictates from above, and that it is destructise and 
discouraging rather than constructive and encouraging.' 

Barr and his coauthors were among tluisc who empha.sized the 
rcplactinciu tif the term supervisor u ith some such title as “educa- 
tional assistant, technical assistant, or instructitmal assistant,’* with 
“consultant’’ and “adviser” suggested as a!rem.irives for the term 
“as.sistant.’’ * Looking down the lists of staff ptisitions in citv and 
ctmnty sciviol systems t«»day. the terms “director” and "co-ordi- 
natt>r" arc frecpjently found. The latter has been especially popular 
since it denotes the spirit of modem iastructional leadership. “Re- 
source leader” or “resource teacher” has been used, but it is cuntber- 
sontc as a pennanent title. “Resource person" as a tcmi is more 
readily available f<»r short conference procedure. New Jersey, as a 
state, jum^ted to the frtmr as early as 1016 by csrablishing “helping 
teacher” as their official state supen'isorv* title. 

T here have liecn m.in\- hard things said alntut classroom .super- 
vision, and no douhr there are ntanv vet to Ik? uttered before the 
democratic ideal is fully reached. However, it must be remembered 
that the meaning of the concept — supervisirm— was falsified not *o 
much by nwlicious tampering a.s by the overdevotion of school 
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adminiscradon to eflicienc)'. The posidon of supervisor has been 
angularly free from any sort of pettiness or meanness. In our enthu> 
siasm for discrediting an earlier pattern of operadon, we should guard 
against credidng the position with the ability to manipulate teachers 
and classrooms. 

StaflP to help die child. The significance of tl^ese new positions is 
much deeper than either a change in titles or the addition of new 
ones. It was finally recognized that the improvement of learning w as 
to be accomplished by creating staff positions to help the child 
directly* in edition to those supervisory positions set up to help the 
child by' w'orking through the teacher. This is a highly significant 
point in the extension of school adminstration and supen'ision this 
century'. The extension of the school s interest into the total environ- 
ment of the pupil meant the extension of supervision accordingly. 
Only by appreciating this turn of affairs, w'hich began quite a few 
years back, can the student of education expect to find his way 
through the maze of staff activities that now' supplement the instruc- 
tional endeavor of the teacher and the administrative endeavor of 
superintendent or principal 

Relationship of positions. As'ihese newer teacher-helpers and 
pupil-helpers w'ere added, the administration again got out the old 
line-and-staff principle, dusted it off. and bent it here and there to 
try to encompass all the new staff members. But the definition of 
relationships, responsibilities, and authority is not so simple as the 
elementary diagrams in Chapter 2 w'ould indicate. Any of us w'ho 
have w’orked in the central office of a brge school system realize the 
futility of trying to complete such a job. Major w'orking relation- 
ships, refiecting responsibility and authority, are usually well un- 
derstood, but the multitude of activities of a large staff defies any 
pcncil-and-paper mastery of organizational detail. The instructional 
kadership exerted by such a staff represents a flexible force that 
shifts with the demands of the job and the turnover in the personnel. 
There is a declinii^ concern for lines of authority and precedent 
of potitUHl. 

The deluge of mneeiianeoas staff officers in school admiiustration 
in our time did not come by chance. Perhaps just about every one 
of these new potitions can traosd to limitations in the instruction 
die diild, the improvement of wduch has been the province of 
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supervision. They group themselves into divisions by function. 

1. Guidance positions. These .staff positions came into the schools 
as a reflection of the scientific study of the nature of the learner. 
They include the guidance director, the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
gist, the home teacher, and the counselor, among others. Even the 
dean of boys and the dean of girls in the high school are positions 
that emphasize out-of-class direct help for the pupil as one means of 
improving his learning .situation. Twenty years ago it was common 
for the high school dean of boys or dean of girls to teach two or 
three classes. Since then, one after another the larger schools have 
relieved the deans ftom all classroom teaching, not to make super- 
visors of them in the absence of such, but to give them duties in 
keeping with a growing concern for personality and the differences 
among children. This entire effort ha.s come to Iw knoum as guidance. 

2, Research positions. Closely related to the function of guicknee 
is that represented by rc.search. In a school system with research 
facilities, at rimes this effort is concentrated on instructional situa- 
tions. However, this attempt to Judge the merits of curriculum ma- 
terials and methods is nut the usual function of such departments. 
Ordinarily school research deals with judging pupil potentialities and 
measuring pupil accomplishment. C'onsequcntly. such .sen’icc is tied 
closely into guidance, vs hcrc a premium is placed upon a knowledge 
and understanding of the individual pupil. 

?. Curriculinn positions. .\ third grtnip of staff workers who now 
supplement the original .supervisor)* force is the curriculum deprt- 
ment. At rimes represented by a single staff member, at rimes by a 
large staff touching the various fields and grade levels, and at times 
by a coasultant from the nearby college campus, curriculum plan- 
ning as the improvement of instruction has moved into the local 
school office, and is there to stay. Only a few years ago it hung out 
its shingle on supervisory lane, and within this short time has built 
up quite a reputation for treating the ailing classroom. 

More so than in the case of guidance and research portions, the 
creation of curriculum positions represented a definite dissatbfaction 
with the existing instructional program. It follows that it iikew'ise 
must have represented some dissatisfaction with the instructional 
leadership that had previously existed in the school systems. To quite 
a degree, spedal subject supervisors had been brought in earlier in 
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the century* to strengthen an existing instructional program, nor to 
change or correct it. Curricuhint planning as a principle implies 
inadequacies in program, and suggests improvement through the 
profier leadership ot teachers. 

4. In-service trainhit^. The current drive for the impr<»vemcnt of 
learning ha.s a fourth new front that has h^n added to the original 
single operation of classroom .supervision. Known as in-service train- 
ing, it is much less distinct than the other three dis isions just tnen- 
tioned. W’orthy of attention because the term in-service is commonlv 
used, the exact delimitation <»f the concept seems almost imj.>o>!sible. 
In purpose it is well defined, meaning the prtifessional growth of 
the teacher while on the job. In program it draus upori curnciilmu 
planning. cIa.ssroom superxisum, graduate study, and a multitude of 
other organized endeavors of rtMchcrs and staff. Anv further tliscus- 
-sion will l)c left to later chapters dev <ned to the topic. 

Tur R.VNC.r ok Si't‘KRVis4>u\ lA>snK*Ns 

That large city and county systems have set up a network of varicil 
staff positif>n.s is not strange. This tendency was bound to come 
sooner or later. It rcHects the principle of division of labor and its 
refinement, specialization, that is common to America’s economic 
sysrem. 

There follows a random sampling of the vari«»us titles held bv 
today's staff of supervisory workers. This list represents the actual 
titles of some of the supervisory personnel in the citv and the ctnintv 
schivol offices in C.alifomia. The list reflects the division of labor and 
the speciali7.ation of agent mi evident in schotil organization today. 
It likewise reveals the prominence of tcniis siilistiruted for the word 
supervisor — namely co-ordioator, director, and consultant. It is in- 
tentionally long to show the great variation in titles, so often repre- 
senting slight variation in word order rather than in acttial title. 

Oi-ordinaror of secondary cduranon ffirretor, audio-v iMCil aiiU 
Duv.ror of research and guidance Q»-nrdinai<>r of audio* visual ediuarion 
Co-ordinamr «f curricuhiin Director of audio -visual aith and pen- 

Curricuhim liirector eral supervisor 

Supervisor of primary educatinn Head supervisor 

General supen'tsor oJ instruction Director of instructional aids 

Supervisor of testine and evaluation Supervisor of library and textbook 
Supervisor of speecn education aection 

Elementary consoHant and secondary Director of imtructional tmtcrials di- 

co-ordirtator vision and audio- visual ctMirdtnator 
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Supervisor of audio-visual education 
Co-ordinator and aufKrvisor of in* 
smictiun 

Curriculum co-ordinator 
Supervisor of clcmcniary education 
Consultant in elementary education 
Director of eirtnentar)' education 
Director of education 
Director, research and guidance 
Curriculum consultant 
Director of instruction 
0>-ordtnator and director of curricu- 
lum 

(^i-ordinator of special services 
ScctmcbrA' scIukiI co-ordinator 
Consultant m health education and 
physical education 

Art elementary co-ordinator and con- 
sultant 

(^o-ordinator of hutlding travlcs 
(-<»-ordinafor, distributive education 
Kurai supervisor 
l‘Jciiieniary co-iirdinator 
Siifvervisoi of public rclatioas 
Sujwrvivor of science -section 
Supervisor of science and mathematics 
('o<4trdtnaring comuliant 
Science co-ordinaior 
SuiKrvisiir grades * and 8 
I >einonst ration tcaciicr 
(lo-ordinator of curriculum of second- 
ary education 

Su|xrrvisur of industrial arts 
f.o ordinaior. s|.Kcial services 
Secondary civordiriaior 
Director of s^x^cial education and con- 
sultant m reading 

< iioiiMiltatu in mental hygiene and edu- 
cation of the ntentaily retarded 
Director of secondary imtructinn and 
co-ordmator erf child u chare 
[>trccror of child welfare and student 
personnel 

Co-ordinat<»r of child vvrifarc 
Su|HT\’isor of elementary and junior 
high schofkl subjects 
f>irmor trf industrial am 
Supervisor of health and phvsical cdu- 
cacicHi 

(>>-i»rdinator of adult educarum 
C^tMirdinacor of insrrucrioaal materiab 
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Director of elementary and secondary 
libraries 

Co-ordinator of eiemenury audio-vis- 
ual education 
Superv isor of music 
Superv isor of elementary music 
Supervisor of iavtrumetual music 
Omsuhant in music education 
Director of sccoiidarv' educathm 
Supers ist>r of attendance and instruc- 
tion 

School psychologist 
I'.ducational statisucian 
Directtif, tetts ami libraries 
(Jo'urdinator of |>crsonnci 
Art NUficTvisor 
Assistant in iiistniction 
Director of an education 
(Amcral suj>crvisf»r 

( :<i-ordinator of ciemenrarv* education 
Primary supervisor 
I lelping teacher 

Su^icrvisfjr. kmdergarrm and nrvt 
(“urnculuin suf>eriivor 
Kindergarten coHurdinaior and general 
vuf>ervisor 

Supervisor of instruction 
Su|>crvis«>r v»l guidaiKx 
Omsuitant in child guidance 
Director of guidance and educational 
research 

Director of sjvccia! education and guid- 
ance 

Ct>-ordinator of guidance 
Director of special servnccs 
Sujxrvisor 

Dirci'tvkr of guidance in elementary 
Nch<»t'>U 

Dirt*ctr>r of music 
Research director 

O dtdmatitr of health, phy*sical edu- 
cation. and recreation 
Home economics co-ordinator 
Direaor of curriculum and imtniction 
Assistant co-ordtnatur of cletncntary 
cducaiioft 

Su()crvtstir of testify evaiuatioo 
D>-ordiiiator of mental tratles 
I>ircctor of phy'sical educatum 
Superv^or of phracaily handietpped 
Superveior of an^vica) ebases 
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UNtni'iXG Ikstructiomai. Leadership 

As school ^'Sterns expand the supervisory function, they work at 
the job of unifying the various positions of service which emerge 
with the broadened concept. School administration recogni/xd this 
danger of diverted effort some years bacAu itnd has attempted to 
unify services in various ways. Among the more common attempts 
at this that have been in evidence for a decade or so are: 

1. Regular meetings of directors, supervisors, and principals to 
discus.s policy. 

2. Regular meetings of central office staff and teachers to dtscu.ss 
policy and program. 

?. The creation of a school policies council, made up of repre- 
sentatives of line, staff, and teaciiing groups. 

4. Changing the title of supervisor to that of co-ordinator. 

5. Changing the title of supervisor to that of consultant.* 

6. The creation of a curriculum council, to co-ordinate all lead- 
ership in the instructional field. 

?. The centralization of supervisor)' effort under one or more key 
instructional positirms. 

8. The careful designation in the central c»ffice of days of the 
week or month to be used ftir meetings of particular groups, thus 
avoiding conflicts and protecting time of teachers and supervisory 
force. 

9. For the purpose of guiding instructitmal leadership and prac- 
tice, the development of a sound educational philosophy by the 
entire school family. 

The .Moiw,r-n Coxcki»t of Supervision 

By reviewing the miscellaneous services of the central office staff 
in city after city, county after count)*, and state after state, one 
comes to an understanding of the current interpretation of school 
supervision. This Interpretation is not a definitton; it is an active 
program in operation in America’s schools. It might be stated in one 
sentence: Supervision has graduaily moved from the improvement 
of instruction to the improvement of learning. 

There is a distinct difference between the two concepts of im- 
proving instruction and improving learning, as far as staff help is 
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concerned. Instruction is by far the more limiting of the two. It 
centers attention upon the teaching effort. G>nsequentk, help that 
is to be given by a staff member is likewise centered upon the in* 
structional effort. Because the teaching act takes place in the class- 
room, the major portion of the supervisory effort is exerted at that 
point. As was reviewed in Cha|M:er 4, supervision that limits itself to 
the improvement of instruction treats such factors as the teaching 
plan, the teacher’s application of the curriculum, the methods and 
techniques used, the materials assembled by the teacher, and similar 
instructional steps, 

Learning .is a su|>crvisor\' apprrtach has a much broader base than 
instruction. It centers attention upon the pupil’s development. (x»n- 
sequently, it has to do with all the majt)r factors in the learning 
s»tuarit>n. such as the teacher’s effort, the pupil’s nature and effort, 
the curriculum, the materials of instruction, and ev en the more re- 
mote conditions affetning the learning of any given child. In calling 
for staff help in improving learning, the help must go far beyond 
the teaching act itself. It i.s this concept that has made a place for 
ail the miscellaneous staff memliers added in recent years. From the 
Oklahoma State Deparnnent of Education comes this statement of a 
similar point of view: 

Supervision includes the improvement of eveiy phase of the educational 
progratn, such as the organi/atiun of }>rograms of studies, the res’isinn 
of curricula, the instructional procedures, the pupil activits* program, 
and the non-instructional activities of staff menibers.** 

I'his broadening of the foundation of supervision that is found 
out in the schixils Is likewise revealing itself in on-campus studies 
of the subject. The graduate student w ho c.vpects to secure a master's 
degree in school administration, or an administrative credendai from 
his state department of education, iindl^rbat in Itis study a course or 
two in airricuiutn must supplement the required course in super- 
vision. Often tlur course in tests and measurements is likewise a 
requirement. 

Graduate students treating superx'iston at times w'ould indkate 
almost no limit to the function and breadth of the program. For in- 
stance, one group has listed all these as the concerns of the program: 
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Helping teachers— 

to reci^nize educational issues, responsibilities, and opportunities, 
to understand children and adolescents, 
to understand the rttle of the schottl in the cuinntunity, 
to fomtulate a s«>und philosophy of education for a democratic socicn*, 
to plan and develop resource and teaching units in terms of pupil needs, 
abilities, and interests, 

to uribze etfectively curriculum ntaterials, including audio visual nia* 
teriais, 

to improve instructional techniques, 
to improve means and procedures of evaluation, 
to coordinate their clT«>rts through more clTective participation in the 
group process of democratic relatiottships, 
to interpret the educational program and needs to the public, 
to orient themselves to the school and the commiiniry, and 
to maintain good physical, mennl, and emotional health.^ 

Boiled down to major items, this list wotild ask staff help and 
leadership for teachers in ( 1 ) classroom supervision, ( 2 ) curriculum 
development, (3) testing and evaluation, (4) the psvchologifal study 
of the children, (5) audio-visual materials, (6> personal orientation, 
and (7) public relations. This is a far cry from the 1010 assignment 
of a supervisor who was sent '^t to help a teacher in the techniques 
of a given subject such as art, music, or English. It is \ ct to Ik* de- 
termined to what extent such varied ideals for staff ieadershi}) can 
be achieved. A few practical questions come to mind as theory 
stakes a broader and broader claim for supervision. 

In attempting to atone for the sins of its carl)’ forebears, present- 
day supervision is attaching itself to almut anything that has to do 
with learning. Does it run the danger of losing its distinction as a 
service to teachers? 

To what extent can public schwds afford to provide the various 
special staff departments to work with teachers in the miscellaneous 
areas included in this prevaiSng ctinccpt? 

If a school system cannot provide a varied staff, to what degree 
can a limited staff be expected to serve as a jack of all supervisory 
trades? Where would service be provided first, in the cla-ssroom, in 
curriculum planning, or in treating the child? 

What share of the teacher-growth-in-scrvice a.ssignment should 
be left to outside agencies such as the graduate school of education? 
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At one extreme to be friund the brge city system with its 
miscellaneous staff services. At the other is the small district uhich 
needs to lie considered realistically rather than cither idealistically 
or [HTssimistically. I'accd with the shortage of administrative avsist> 
ants, the superintendent carries a heavy burden of operational detail. 
Faced with sh<»rtagcs of stipervisoiy staff, he is forced to forget 
instruction or ch*>osc between neglect of administrative detail and 
.application of ingenuity. Needless t€> say, some superintendents of 
small districts seem to forget msrrucrion. sfjnic steal time freon de- 
tail to attend to it, and w>mc show real ingenuity in tapping other 
resources fr>r insrrucriimal service. 

Ii is apparent that the present {Kriod is going to be one of broad 
claims aiul varied efforts. 1 he learning ptwess and its setting con- 
sritutc .in estremely broad held of study and practice. Sujscrvision 
can liecomc so tineiued toward the generalities of education and 
sociefS' that it will lose anv disnnetion other th.in that of do-g<M>der. 

Those pnigranis that are going to be most effective will lie ch.irac- 
tcri/.cd bv a iiiuit.'ition of effort in keeping with the availabilitv of 
pcrsiuinel and the reason.ibiliry of accomplishment. In Chapter 7. 
in organizing the scho«d for sujxTvision. wc must fact: this problem 
of a concept so broad that ir defies systematic provision .and co- 
ordination of services tti teachers. It is well for supervision to be 
concenicil with the improsement of learning rather than merely 
the improvement of instruction, hut it i.s to lie noted that the teacher 
is still going to be the final iudge of its accomplisluncnis. Cnlcss ir 
stays close to the prohiems of teachers, supervision is lost. No fine 
phra-ws of intent could save it. 

Tut lk \HN K.st roR in Ei ficifvcy 

If was noted in the earlier chapters that clavsroom management 
ajKtl tlie scientific management of American industry. ’There was a 
nersistent drive to get cia.vsr(K)m production dowm to proven for- 
uMilas and processes, to be applied wholesale t»ver an entire scIuhjI 
system— and even over the entire land. 

W’hile industry studied scicntific.'illy bow the daily tonnage of 
' oal being loaded into cars could l»e increased by a reduction in the 
size of the sImivcIs the men were using, schools studied jtist, as 
meticulously the influence of the teacher's classnumi instnmients 
and ntovetnents upon the loading of the children's minds. 
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Classroom methodology. The interest of the researchers in the 
instructional effectiveness of the si/e of the class was matched by 
studies in the dme-saving procedures fur the opening and the cios* 
ing of the class period. Studies in the collection and distribution of 
papers in the high>.schoot classroom w'ere matched by studies in 
the mcKst effective distribution of marks Vamong the pupils. F'.ie> 
mentar\' teachers were given uniform directions for their display 
of pupils’ materials on the walls of the rooms, as faith mounted in 
uniform procedures. 

V'arious methods of conducting a class were advanced with deep- 
seated comdetions. For instance, the prescribed steps of the Mor- 
risonian method of instruction were always all to be followed, and 
in the original order, regardless of teacher, school, or locality. 

Research. Graduate .schtMiis of education made harvest of the 
quest for efficiency. They fell in line by placing more and mcjrc 
emphasis upon scientific research. Fach person worthy of t^e higher 
degree had to show that he could conduct a piece of research worthy 
of general acceptance by school practitioners. It was implied that 
to do research would more fjjlly impress the school operator with 
values of applying research back in his home school. Graduate schcM*l 
officials spent much time in studying the scientific effectiveness of 
their instruments of research. 

For a brief period of time, in this relentless drive for efficiency, 
school administration in supen'ising the classroom process seemed 
willing to overlook the self-respect and identities of teachers. To 
find the proven procedure was far more impelling in supervision 
than to find the personality' or the ingenuity of a teacher. 

The Tvrning Pol^•T 

But a change was bound to come; and it has come. Interestingly 
enough, it came to industry and to education at almut the same 
time. It was discovered that in this impersonal drive for better 
techniques, either industry or oi^anized schooling finally arrives at 
a point where greater “efficiency” no longer yiel^ greater or nwre 
effective output. 

It was discovered that somebody had ignored the personal factor 
— ^the human equation. The efficiency period in school supcrvi.uon 
had placed procedure before personality. The teacher had been 
caught in the machine and had become just another moving part in 
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the mechanism. The period had reduced the teacher in pedagogical 
stature, lie was reduced to a middleman, to use on the pupil the 
instructional techni<]ucs approved and passed on to him the 
snpenisor. 

The change in Imth industrial and school operation has come 
quietly but surely. It is a profound change. It represents the dis- 
covery of the importance of the human factor. Instead of laboring 
at the more mechanical aspects of production efficiency, indusm' 
has moved toward l>etter working conditions for employees. In 
business and intlustrv, fear, farigue, and frustration have given way 
to rest pcrit>ds, suggestion boxes, and deep respect for human rela- 
tit>ns. The rime break for coffee has become a national institution 
in itself, Cloot! human relationships stand at the top of supen'ision 
in either ArneritMn business or Anrencan schooling. 

Feeling like doing a gwul job is a prerequisite for a good instruc- 
tional program, and it cannot be made up for by a Imnwiedge of 
prtjpcr procedures, as valuable as such knowledge is. Enthusiasm, 
initiative, and ingenuits* arc now prominent as essentials to teaching. 
The classroom has Iwen rescued from the mechanics of the thing 
and given back to the teacher. The right to co-ojxratc in the selec- 
tion of materials and methods is the right of every teacher. The 
right to help derenninc instructional destinations is the right of 
every teacher. The installation of the findings of research calls for 
group action. 

Superx'ision can still respect research, can be expicrimental, and 
can be objective. uith<Hit casting the teacher in tlw role of an 
automaton. Our reliance in America Itas always been on the inquir- 
ing mind, and this source of our strength must l>c protected by the 
instructional leadership that we .supply to our classrooms. These 
things represent the human touch thjit is so prevalent in school 
operation today. 


For Farther Connderatian 

Are there specific differences lictween the concepts of saperviatm and 
instructional leaderdtip? Is there evidence that the Icadersnip approach 
is less denuMrratic by supervisors than it is by those staff members who 
carry titles such as co-ordinatCH* and helping teacher.* Is there evidence 
that the extension of the school's interest into the total environmeiit of 
the pupil has meant the extension of supervision accordingly? Is in- 
service trainif^ merely another name for supervision? U a school system 
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cannot provide a varied staff ior instructional service to teachers, uhere 
should supervisorv’ service be pn'vidcd firsrr Has the efficiency ])criod 
in schwl supervision passed? D<k’s suj>ervision respect researchr 
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A s STA riH) in the previous chapter, three signposts mark the 
L present direction of supervisum: » 1 ) the goal is still the im- 
provement <if instructi«»n, with the interpretation rejecting the 
improvement of learning, (2) the pr<»gram is much more extensive 
than staff help in the classr<«>m, and t?i the program reflects deep 
niiuern for human relationships. It is this third characteristic that 
gives the mot ement its true c<»nccm for democratic values. That the 
pr<»gram shall function in a demticraiic manner seems to be compet- 
ing for pn»minencc w ith the improvement of instruction as a major 
goal of Nupervivrv effort. Staff leadership is Inritig examined at every 
turn, to make sure that refuge is not being given to authoritarian 
procedures. 

ThF CoNCFRN ton Ill MSN RfI sriONSHIPS 

Leadership and co-operation. No suhiect ha.s challctiged the pen 
and vocal ch<»rds of the educator during the past twenty years as 
ha.s the subject of dcmrKrratic school operation. He has tilled the 
educational journals and the sheh'cs of his professional libraiy as he 
has pleaded with the school to promote to the fullest the democratic 
ideal, to set the tnic pattern of dcmtscratic action for the nation. 
Some tif these di.scuviitins of democratic values have been quite 
technical. .As an example can Ik cited the attempt to reconcile the 
principles of leadership and co-operation. 

One such treatment i.s found in the Eleventh ^carliook of the 
supervisors’ national oqaianizafuin.’ Differences iKtwcxn ieidership 
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as a person and leadership as a function are discussed. Table 2. taken 
from that study, traces eight levels of co-opcratioti. This statement 
is made of the two highest on the scale, leadership and democratic 
co-operation: 

Leadership as a persoiL In leadership, one man becomes sensitive to the 
needs of the group and formulates plans by vk hich these needs may be 
met. Ifc himself, howeser, is not able, single-handed, to bring about the 
achievement. Accordingly he presents his goals and suggestions to others 
and tries to interest them in his plans. To the degree that he is successful, 
a group of like-minded (KrrMins forms and begins to operate under the 
directum of the leader. 

7'he functiims of a leader are to stimulate, to co-ordinate, to direct, and 
to encourage. So long as the faith in the leader is sustained, the group 
work together to achieve the common gi»al. but if events prove the leader 
incom|>ctcnt <ir mistaken, membership falls away. There is no compul- 
sion; each jwrson is free to ci»me or go, but w hile he is a member of the 
group he recognizes the dtmunance of the leader and follows his dircc* 
tions. The co-<»fHTation of leadership is the highest tyjxr generally found 
in practical affairs. In the reaching profession the role of the administra- 
tive officer as leader is frc<jucntly stressed. 

Lt jJcrship as a i unction. A stiil higher ryjx? of co-opcratioti is possible, 
however. It will be called denuKTatic co-€>pcrat.ion. On this level every 
member would Ik gnmp conscutus and think of himself only as an 
organ or agent of the group, tach member would voluntarily carry 
as full rcsptnsibilirv for leadership and creative thinking as a leader does, 
and wouKl also be ready to .\ct under direction as a follower when 
group planning w as at an end. There w ould be no officers nor organiza- 
tion except for purptrst^s of co-ordination, cxccutit»n. and record as detcr- 
mined by the group. Tach member would will for each other member 
that membtT’s highest g<KHl and give freely t»f his ow n services to help 
secure that highest gi^nl. His own wishes and desires are not put aside 
but are given bv him neither more nor los weight than thr*sc of any other 
member of the group. Leadership would l>c a function, not a pcrsmi, and 
would pass from persem to |Hrrson as anyone had a creative suggesdon 
to make. ^ 

pRtNai>t.r.S OF DKMOCntATlC AUMIXISTRAnON 

It is not ro be assumed that democracy in American school opera- 
tiem did not exist until such pronouncements as the above appeared 
‘m ‘\t was t\\e c\at\ficat\ot\ oi t\\t ipntvdipXes oi Atiwo* 

6m time. Xmong pitmcx^ts, 
tore shtce then, are these; 
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1. Adraintstratton and supervision are agencies serving the teach> 
ing-kuming situation. 

2. Administrators and staff members are resource persons con- 
tributing to the improvement of that situation. 

3. Tlieirs is the respoasibility for providing opportunities for 
teachers to determine purposes and plan procedures. 

4. Theirs is the responsibilit)' for co-ordithating the activities of 
these groups and for executing their pbnning. 

5. Thus group leadership takes precedence over position, and 
co-operation over central directive. 

Many of the writers on the subject have not been content to 
Emit their work to the clarification of democratic leadership. They 
have proceeded to imply general authoritarian methods among ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, and to point out the road for the 
transgressor. For instance, in the yearbook just cited this statement 
is found: “As public schools are now organized, power and gonrrol 
reside essentially in administrative and s'upervisorv' agents. The 
piinciples of democracy demand that power and control be trans- 
ferred from a few individuals and become the function of the en- 
tire group. It 'u'iti require persons of considerable vision, courage, 
and faith to realize that such a redirection of organization and 
control will greatly enrich and extend the administrative and super- 
visory funaions rather than detract from them. Nevenhcless, such 
a concept is badly needed.” ’ 

The Balaxcj: of Powder 

Power, control, and responsibility. Perhaps the words power and 
control have been called u|)on too freely in describing the position 
of a teacher with a group of children and that of a school adminis- 
trator with a staff of teachers. Perhaps in our eagerness to as.sure 
school operation the co-operative atmosphere that it requires, we 
have drawn upon fear-words such as power and control to de- 
scribe the authoritarian abyss that b to be avoided. The words imply 
a lust for authority. They imply disregard of the rights of man. 

It cannot be said too often that it is responsibility, not pow'cr, 
that mutt be invested in a position. No adnunistrator, no teacher, 
no supervisor can do lus work without assuming the full respon- 

p. 85 . 
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sibiliry of the post As to power, it has no place in either the con- 
cept of ciassrooni operation or that of the supen'ision of rite work 
of the tcaclwrs. As to control, children grow through sharing it. 
The maxiniuni ptJtential of a teacher is released by sharing it 

Examples of exercising authority. It is true that nou- and then 
the distinctions in these three — power, control, and responsibility' — 
come ha/iiy. if at ail. For instance, take the ca.se of a high school 
English teacher in establishing her position with a new class the hrst 
w eek of the term. She assigned a theme to be written in class. One 
student wht) wr»»te a two-page original evsay was given an "F" on 
the paper. I Ic questioned the mark. The teacher reminded him that 
she had f»ild the class that three errors in grammar or punctuatkm 
would mean failure. 'I lie student had used cotnmas to mark off 
three clauses which the teacher thought called for semicolons, or 
vice versa. There was no court of appeal. 

In this case the teacher exercised power and control, but she 
neglected her responsibility for teaching. She .set arbitrary require- 
ments. and in her control of the situation she ignored human values 
as well a.s the known principles of learning. She was so afraid char 
she wouldn't establish early in the class that she was a '‘hard 
teacher," she gladly traded her responsibility to instruction for the 
power of a»irh«*rity. Once site was perched on the throne of au- 
thority, she dared Iter pupil-s to get a good mark in her ebss. .\nd 
ail the while, the more noble pedestal of instructional helper was 
vacant. 

.•\ tx^ard of education had given a superintendent the rcs|xm- 
sihihty of setting up ctmditions that would a.ssure the children and 
youth a ntaxinium education. The superintendent had divided that 
rcs{M>nsibility with principis and supervisors. They in turn had left 
much of the responsibility for instructional pnKcdutcs with the 
individual teachers. With respon.sibtli^ had gone controL If the 
superintendent liad tx'cn required to repon to the public's trustees 
on this clas-H, he would have had to say that only die control and 
not the respunsibiliry for teaching had Itcen accepted. 

Such examples can always be found of suficrintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and teachers who confuse control or power with re- 
sponsibility. However, the instances are in the nnoority% and school 
operation in general reveals the desire to carry' our die tnstructkmaT 
obhgatidn under conditions reflcctirig g(X)d human retadonshtps. 
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When they do arise in the classrooms, the rime that the principal 
might have been spending in supen'ising instruction is diverted to 
handling the public relations problems caused by the teacher's action. 

Thk Mechanics of Co-oprjtATioN 

It is true that Americans in all walks of lilic have rehned in recent 
years their M'ays of working together. The effort of the school 
people in tlus has been in keeping with a general trend. Perhaps it 
seems more pronounced in this Held because ( I ) our editorial out- 
put is far greater than that in most occupational fields, and (2) we 
are naturally inclined to read heavily in our own professional litera- 
ture, and have little reason to know the literature in other occupa- 
tional fields. On ail fronts — not just the school front — there is noted 
the tendency for co-ordination, co-operation, service, stimulation, 
and participation to nudge out inspection, dictation, imposition, 
criridsm, and coercion. 

This refinement of the group process has not been limited to those 
in administrative or supervisor)' positions. It was paralleled by the 
teacher’s elevation of the pupil to planner in the cla.ssroom. .\s com- 
pared to an earlier day, democratic procedures are -much mr>rc pro- 
nounced now in both teaching and supervisory situations. I'his holds 
true of the home and the business hoase as well. This all reflects a 
greater common knowledge of the co-operative techniques. Re- 
q|uesring the ideas of the many, pooling this judgment, and acting 
upon fact rather than upon power or feeling are commonly accepted 
ways for groups to work, .Add to these the initiative and the in- 
genuity that good leadership releases, wherever found, and schools 
will continue to move ahead. 

The scimoe of the thing. As in the case of almost all promising 
movements, in the extension of the use of the co-operative process 
riiere is the danger of riding the penduiinn to an academic extreme. 
There is the danger of formit^ a cult more devoted to the study of 
die process itself than to its functional use in improving instnicrion. 
For a detachment of the nduiol force to go in this direction would 
be nothing new. For instance, for yean the ffm grade of the ele- 
mentaiy sdiool was run as though it were an end in itself instead 
of bdi^ a means to the ymu^ child’s development. Earlier this 
century, as many as a fourth of the children were failed in first 
grade, indicating the school’s devotion to a set curriculum rathtu’ 
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chan its devotion to the nature and the welfare of the child. What 
first grade was, seemed to have been more important than w'hat first 
grade was for. Form o%’crshadowed function. 

There is also the case of that portion of the high school English 
teachers who for years have been more devoted to the f«udv of 
formal grammar itself chan to the functional use of the native lan- 
guage in helping the student to express his ideas. They have been 
wilting to diverge from the original course of effort to make a 
science of the study of our language. 

And likewise, there is a detachment of the school force who se«n 
to lie attempting to make a science of the democratic way of work- 
ing together. A science alw'ays has its unique tcnninology by which 
the practitioners are able to exchange their ideas. A vocabulary' — 
relatively strange for the ntivice — has Itccn presented to the stipcr- 
visr>r within recent years as the verbal tools needed by him to 
release the group process for his everyday use t>f it in working with 
teachers, f-le reads of and hears about power-based planning and 
collective self-control, of wc-ness and open-ended goals,, of as.socia- 
tion-pattem and stars of attraction, of sociomctric analysis and socio- 
grammatic treatment, of ego-involvement and group climate, of 
emotional tone and frec-doaring attention, of feeling tone and I- 
cenreredness, of emotional rhythm and structuring, of group metab- 
olism and coactive power, and of social climates and permissive 
atmosphere. 

The sincerity of the mission into group dynamics and the inner 
darkness of undemocratic group procedures cannot be questioned. 
Only the inteasity of effort upon the scientific theory’ of co-opera- 
tion is questioned here. Does the supervisor need to submerge him- 
self in the sea of terminology to be cleansed of authoritarian 
tendencies or to be possessed of the ability to work democratically 
with teachers and other professional 8s$dctate.s? We in teachit^ have 
always been able to coin new terms and discard old ones fa.ster than 
we have been able ro achieve the true goals of teaching. 

Nobody can determine at this time the merits of the mtemities 
of present trends in supervisory activity', such as this one of the 
study of group processes. It is well to recall at this point dNat 
supervisory theory and effort have but recently launched out into 
a fourth period of ^’elopment. Nobtwly can yet foresee extent 
or the nuntficatkms of this fourth movement. Nobody cui really 
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weigh the worth of its various features. This must await the edu- 
cational historian of tomorrow. Only he can determine the super- 
nsory take at the group dynamics gate through which all supervisors 
are asked to pass. W'irh all of its promise, tsvo dangers face the 
present movement: that of lo.sing itself in its multifarious program 
and that of diverring its energy to the ii^ensive study of gr<»up 
processes. Processes must not l>e turned into idols for their irra- 
tional worship. 


Tnr GROfp Process 

Leaders wish to protect group mcinl>crs against such common 
frustrations as arguments l»et\\ecn members, the person who mo- 
nopoii/es the tintc. the one who is indifferent to the whole thing, 
and similar participation difficulties. 'I'hcsc represent problems of 
working together, and have nothing to d<i with the problem that 
originally brought the group together. 

To what extent should the ntembers divert their attention from 
the original purpose ro the mechanics of working together? That 
is, to what extent should they be concerned with the group process 
itself? There is no ready answw to this questitm. W'har seems right 
in one situation may not seem so in another. However, it can be 
said that the supervisor^' leader is the one who should command the 
most insight into the process. 

The pardcipatton and co-operation of teachers in all 3S|x:cts of 
school operation has arrived and is here to stay. Steps that school 
leaders are taking to a.ssure a maximum of siicii participation are 
extensive enough to be surveyed for basic principles. The approach 
to group planning need not l>c lost in the science of the rhing. 
Neither docs rhe approach need to be one of trial and error. St»mc 
ba.sic principles and practices arc lisred here with no attempt being 
made to draw sharp distincrinas between the two. 

1. Any faculty or group has an inner capacity or potential for 
accomplishment. I’hat capacit)* may be developed through practice 
under proper leadership. 

2 , The supers’isory' Icatkr may act as an outside force to effect 
group action, or he may associate himself with the group and act 
as an inner worker to help the group exercise its capacity. The 
latter is the co-operative approach and be proven more effective. 
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The leader is actually a member of the group rather than a de> 
tached individual elev'atcd above it. 

3. I'his merger with the group docs not deprive the supervisory 
leader of his res|Jonsible position. His responsibility shifts from that 
of right ansvv'ers and directives to one of right action in helping the 
group to achiev e its potential. He is responsible for setting up and 
protecting a group situation so that leadership may emerge. 

4. Co-operative action calls for practice and accepted purpose 
on the part of the group. Relinc|uishing or sharing the leadership 
function is not always easy for the one in the supervisory capacity. 
The group may be inexperienced in such dcnuxTatic procedures. 
For the supcrvist>ry leader to relinquish responsibility liefore rhe 
group is in a pttsition to a.ssume it may be wasteful. But if he docs 
not have confidence in the capacities of the group, he can never 
achieve the group leadership that he seeks. 

5. He shows his leadership by helping the group to clarify its 
goals, to develop its plaas, to cjjlicct data needed in making deci- 
sions, and to use democratic procedures. Strong initial dependence 
up>n the appointed leader for directitm is natural. 

6. The group should understand clearly rhe thing that ha.s 
brought them together. The waste of manpi»wer that ciwnes in rhe 
earlv nteetings of a group that doesn't know exactly its purposes 
mav represent a false start thtt can never be overcome. The good 
leader first works toward comnton clarification of the goals, and 
then tackles the problem of joint agreement on the prcK'edures to lie 
followed in tackling the job. I le help the group to recognixe the 
difficulties to be overcome in the course of the work. This means an 
appraisal of factors. Suprvisory leadership l<»cs status when it pr- 
mits a group to work itself up a blind allcv- \vtst liecause of inadequate 
planning at rhe start. 

7. In the early stages of a group’s aq^, rhe suprvisory leader's 
ideas mav lie accepted liccau.se of his status, regardless of his tic- 
sire. In time, if he strives for pcrstmality equality, his views will lie 
judged on their merits. In time group leadership overtakes indi- 
vidual leadership. 

ft. Group prtidpadon calls for frequent a.ssemblagc of those 
who make up the group. Mimeographed rcpirts to the members 
and the collection of individual ballots on a question of impoitance 
are not substitutes for assemblage. 
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9 . The supervisoiy leader needs to guard agaiiusc his itnpattence 
whm the group is not at his level of un^rsnuuting. TIik impatience 
may siww itself when he is sure of what should be done and is eager 
for the group to arriwi; at the same exclusion. On the other hand, 
instructional ineffectiveness breeds under the influence of super- 
visory complacency. Good leadendiip is able to draw the distinction 
betu'een imjMitience and complacency. ^ 

10. In leading a group, he docs everything possible to build up in 
the members the feeling that their ideas are the important thing. 
Individual participants may have difHculty in following the ideas 
of others. What one person says is not necessarily what antJthcr 
hears. The statement of a participant passes through the screens of 
experience of its respective members, no two receiving sets being 
alike. The leader repeats, fills in, and throws back by using such 
statements as these; 

“Correct me if my statement docs not express the idea that you 
have presented.” 

“If you will both give your points again, we can all compare 
them more easily.” 

“EIxpIain that again, please.*^ 

11. The supennsoty leader must protect the group from itself. 
For instance an individual member may act as an internal disruptive 
force. Or a small faction may take up<;n itself the responsibility of 
speaking for the whole group or usurping the power. Hie threat 
of dictation is not necessarily erased when the supervisory leader 
relinquishes his own authority on a matter in favor of grt>up 
leadership. 

12. It is not easy to distribute leadership throughout a group or 
to bring forth true group leadership. An occasional vote on some 
matter or other is far from the true realization of this concept. 

It has been pmnted out by Jenkins that “die weakest link in a 
group is probably not a peiswi, but a relationship between tw'o 
people, or between a pevson and a group.” * The omtribution of a 
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person Is conditioned by his manner and the attitodei that he im- 
plies when he makes his comments. It is conditioned by previous 
conceptions of this perstm held by the others. Critical or overag- 
gressive attitudes among the group members hinder the effective- 
ness of the U’ork, regardless of the individual abihties represented. 

The principal of a school has an advantage in this respect. The 
personalities in the facuk}’ are u'ell known to him through expe- 
rience. He can rather accurately anticipate working relationships 
at the time a group is set up to work on a problem. 

The Grocp Unoertakivo 

The advancement of any school system today is dependent upon 
a multitude of group undertakings in the held of instruction and 
curriculum. With some overlapping with the previous section, for 
the sake of emphasis, the follouing points represent a few simple 
rules for the principal or supervisor who organizes a committee or 
a faculty for a definite undertaking. 

1 . Proi ide sufficient time for the work, hut hold the undertaking 
within time limits that will assure sufficient drive on the part of the 
participants. In other words, avoid two extremes. One of these is 
the drain upon teacher time and energy that comes when a super- 
visor or principal has his min’d so much on a tinished product that 
he dris es the group to complete the job. The other is the boredom 
and frustration that come with an undertaking that seems to have 
no specific goal or deadline. 

2. Determine as early as possible the exact scope of the under* 
taking. If it is in the area of instruction, delineate the .specific phase 
of the program that is to l)c treated. I'his avoids losing the group 
in the ramificarions of education. 

3. Secure the proper atmosplsere foe good work, to enable all 
group members to give their best and to scciure their share of 
.satisfactions. 

4. Provide an accounting of progress from time to time, so that 
the work can be redirected as needed to assure efficiency of effort 
and promise of accomplishment. 

5. Supply the amount of before-thc-group leadership that is nec- 
essary to command confidence in the undertaking and in the leader- 
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THE RANGE OF SUPERVISION 

Service for the individual teacher 

Utilization of nonschool personnel and facilities 

Probationar)' teachers given extra attentiotf; 

Evaluation of the outcomes of instruction 

Research interpreted for classroom application 

Visitation of schook and classrooms regularly 

In-serx'ice programs arranged for continuous gr<iuth 

Selection of instructional materials 

Instirutes and workshops made meaningful 

Organization of continuous curriculum study 

Numerous other leadership services, including communin' c*n- 
I tacts, the correlation of administrative functions, addressing 
! meetings, arranging demonstrations, etc. 


ship, but draw back from the limeiight to the extent that each 
member may make his greatest contribution and develop to the 
fullest through the work. 

6. Provide the materiak and resources needed in the undertaking, 
rather than permitting loss of teacher time in fumbling around for 
these. 

7. Help to establish proper understanding of relationships of the 
underbiking to other phases of the school program that may be out 
of direct observation or knowledge of the group. 

8. Arrive at decisions in a democratic manner, after sufficient rime 
and attentttm have been given to the various possibilities. I'he town 
meeting way of hammering out an agreement takes a lot of time, 
but it is worth it. 

The Purpose or the Plaknixc 

Teachers and supervisors have much more in common than merely 
a democratic way of working together, valuable as that is. lliey 
have m conunoa the purpose of their wotk in wluch this method 
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I THE SPIRIT OF SUPERVISION 

i Stiniutarioii of mstrucrum and learning, satisfaction in the work 
j Unity of supervisory effort 

; Participation and pruniorinn by a maximum number 
Encouragement rather than discouragement 
Respect for personality, recognition of effort 

} 

Visits by sujKrviwirs that are welcomed b\' the teachers 
InspiratuMi without uncertainty 

Service rather than dictariun. sharing rather than ordering, se- 
curity rather than fear 

Ideas draw'n from the entire group 

Organization that respects denwKTatic principles 

New thmgs trietl without tearing down the good in the old 


can be put tt» use. Just as docs teaching, .supervision follows one 
purpvse, th.it of prormiting the development of the learner. Group 
co-«)pcratitin tends to eliminate uniformity of school procedure, 
often referred to as the lock-step. .\s unifomvity is eliminated, unity 
must not l»c lost in the process. One of the outstanding atremprs to 
einpha.si/c the importance of the group prwess is that of Kimball 
V\'ilc.s. In his book. Supenishn for Better Schools, he interprets the 
relationships of working groiijss in the simplicity of language that 
appeals to the average schotd administrator.* 

Two ttiajor features. Perhaps this present movtpnenr of supervi- 
sion can be l»cst undcrstmid by lo<ikiri|[ at two major features: ( I ) 
the range of services represented, and (2) the spirit that permeates 
the entire effort. These two have Ivcen streamlined in the two sum- 
maries in the accompanying boxes. In the range is seen the breadth 
of the concept, in the spirit the human touch that is so essential. 

The present e.xpansion of school supervision Is indeed dcmocritic. 
It ha.s found the cr»-opcrative way of getting a job done. The ex- 
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tension of the idea to all school situations will come in time. The 
group process is invaluable. The individual participant can identify 
himself fully with the undertaking in question. In turn, he can give 
the best of himself to it. Democratic supervision is not telling 
teachers exactly what to do. Likewise, it does not mean telling them 
to cry an)'thing they please, and affording th^ra no leadership in the 
enterprise. It means getting into more work. Democratic supervi- 
sion calls for more time and effort on the part of the supervisor, 
just as cooperative classroom management calls for more of the 
same on the part of the teacher. Behind every superv’isory program, 
behind every position of designated instructional leadership, should 
be the eternal longing for something better for children. Teaching 
continues to go up in the dollars-and-ccnts column. It must con- 
tinue to go up in the instructional column. That is the destiny of 
chose w'ho bear the supcrvisoiy responsibility. 

For Further Omsideration 

Are diere instances in which “leadership as a person" has advantages 
over “leadership as a function"? Should the words power and control l>c 
avoided in describing the position of school administration? Should 
thev* be avoided in describing tbeq^ition of the teacher in a classroom? 
Are there cases in which teachers, administrators, or staff members have 
confused control with responsibilit)'? What is to be done by administra- 
tion if teachers do not wish to share the leadership in curriculum study? 
In maintaining the human relationships that he wishes in his instructional 
leadership, are there difficulties faced by the principal because of his 
adminiscradve responsibilities? 
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T he current period has presented American educarion with an 
inviting ctmeept of sujicrvision. It is functional enough to serve 
the child and deniucratic enough to serx-e the teacher. 1 lowevcr. its 
application to school practice faces the danger of a diffusion of 
efforts because of the breadth of the program. To avoid this, school 
administration needs to channel the full force of its sufiervisorf lead- 
ership into a single co-ordinated effort that assures unity of purpose 
and prevents the waste of a multitude of unrelated gestures. Sch(«*! 
s\'stems have found that to orgSnizc the program of staff leadership 
is more essential than ever before. School administration can l>c 
businesslike and at the same time be democratic. 

In this and the next chapter are pre.scntcd factors to be considered 
in organizing the program of supervision in a school system. Per- 
haps the major distinction Ixctwccn C'.haptcrs 7 and K Is that this 
one deals more with the spirit of organizing and the next more with 
the actual program. In any case, the two are to be considered to- 
gether, and the content inseparable. 

PatlGRAM EFPiar.N'CY 

The program needs to be an efficient program. .After a couple of 
centuries of experience, our American republic has developed a 
stockpile of hard-gained knowledge about the management of hu- 
man resources. Government, business, industry, and edtication haxe 
been the ducf contributors to that stock pile. Personnel techniques 
and even some personnel gadgets are to be found in this knowledge 
about how human resources can best be put to use for worthy ends. 

In the school bttstness, behind which is a great public inveja:mcnt 
»id before which is the hope of Amerita, classrooms have to be 
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put to use to schieve educational goals. It is administration's problen} 
to achieve a ma.\iniuni output. To do otherwise than to achieve this 
return is to deny the basic principles of American life by denvu^ 
children and youth what is rightfully theirs under our sy’stem of life. 
This vigilance of administration is vested in a system of supervision. 

In organizing for supeit'ision, in recent years we have questioned 
the application of .America’s efficicnc\’-of -operation principle to 
school management for fear it is incompatible with our concern for 
proper human relations. To run from the efficiency principle, lest 
the teacher feel the pressure of supersisory eagerness of accom* 
plishmcnt, would be to escape into the arms of a still greater threat 
to democratic school management — the failure to deliver to the child 
that educational bounty which is consticurionaily his. 

W'hen kept in line with reas<inable expectations of accomplish- 
ment, the principle of efficiency has its place in school affairs. It 
needs to be used with full appreciation of the difference between 
turning out uniform machine products and turning out wcll-dcvel> 
o{)cd children, no two of u horn have taken the same degree of p)lish. 

Teachers, administrators, and supervisors have to submit to a cer- 
tain degree of order in the management of human resources if the 
true goals of American education arc to be achieved. As was dis- 
cussed earlier, there's nothing un-.Amcrican about it; only a false 
application of the principle would be so. Efficiency of operation, 
when present in school affairs, is not the doings of administration. 
However, if it is not present, it is administration’s undoing. .As a 
principle it is a basic feature of the mandate of public education that 
the cirizenry passes on to the professional wwkers. The investof 
ex|)ects efficiency in his school system just as in his C^munity 
Chest organization, his local transit system, and his sywcm of public 
libraries. 

School administrators, teachers, and staff officers arc alwa>*s re- 
minded that there is a job to be done, and that theit positions are 
justified for that purpose alone. Thk entire effort needs to be co- 
ordinated and directed toward the common goal This co-ordtnarion 
and direction calls for an organized program of supervidon. 

Clahity or Function 

MJchignn's code of operation. Thst good human relations in a 
school system dcpoid on clarity of f^metion has been recognized 
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by the Michigan %ate Depattment of Public Instruction. A bulktin 
Iw been issued to guide the local school district in organizing and 
relating the work of the teachers and the staff members with spe> 
dal services. In making a case for a written school code that includes 
a comprehensive statement on personnel policies, this suggestion is 
presented in the bulletin: 

While it is rect^nized that personality factors, esprit de corps, and 
pnrfessionaiisni in the main determine the effectiveness of the school sy$> 
tern, oiganizadon is still nccessar)'. A great deal of difficulty arises because 
pe(^ do not realize that a school s)'stem is made up of many :^ents 
and that while they have scunewhat similar functions, their functions aie 
also different to a large extent. A clear statement of relationships may 
help. There is no thought that the presence of persons with special func- 
tions should reduce the amount of cooperative work that would go in 
the school svstem.' 

Of 

How much supMvision? Foilow'ing this line of reasoning, it w'ould 
seem that the first principle of organization for supervision is to 
provide adequate personnel, and the second is to avoid overlapping 
or duplication of effort so that there is no w*aste in this provision. 
No school s>'stem. state or ipeal, can afford to provide more ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions than are actually nccessaiy to 
a g<x>d educational program. Saiaiy* accounts can be only so large, 
and wasted effort at the supervisr)r)* level may be robbing the school 
system at the teaching level. Large supervisory staffs, curriculum 
departments, and similar forces of instructional leaders can hardly be 
justified if in turn they force administration in financing them to 
crowd classes, cut down classroom materials, or otherwise hamper 
teaching efficiency. 

The imitations in the provision for schools make it all the more 
necessary iot administration to get the most from what it has. I'hcre 
have always been limitations, in the training of the teachers, in the 
site of the smff, m the matetiah of instruction. Careful organization, 
with a minhmtm of overkqsping of soff effort, can do much to 
overcome shortages. 

To carry out thk function, supervision does not need to be 
orgamzed as a police aetkm. It is not the tmforcement of infallible 
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laws of leammg or techniques of teaching. It achieves effidoiey 
only to the degree chat it helps teachers. Aa effective program of 
leadership grows from the needs of teachers who are tussling with 
the many aspects of the development of the pupils. This is ia 
foundation, lastrucdon is dependent tqxm supervision, and snper- 
vision upon oiganizatimt. 

Specialists are provided. Today, emphasis upon organizational 
aspects of sclmi administration brings forth certain protests. Any 
w ho may be inclined to shy away from the printed statement of the 
application of the principle of efHciency to school operation may 
dispel such fears by rccogni/.ing the principle in actual practice. The 
s^iectalist has long since been accepted in the school picture. Into 
American life the specialist has always followed the acceptance of 
the principle of cfHcicncy. I'hc practice was bound to come to 
school management just as to the hclds of medicine, business, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

I'he improvement of learning was originally the responsibifity of 
the superintendent. As educational science advanced on a number 
of fronts, the chief school officer could nut expect to give Icader^p 
in these various helds. Standing as evidence that .American education 
Im continued to endorse the efficiency principle in insmictional 
management are the various staff po.sitions added in recent years to 
the original supervisory offices. Among these are those in research 
and measurement, curriculum development and in-service, and 
guidance and personnel. Standing as evidence that the application 
of the principle is sound is the recorded account of the effectiveness 
of such special supervisory functions. Children arc getting a better 
education in today's .schools than ever before. And in tlw process 
there is greater recognition of the principles of American democracy 
than ever before. 

American public school adminiscratioh reached a high state of 
efficiency a few* years back. And no doubt in rushing toward that 
goal it at times iffiort-cut the democratic road. Onex; the goal was 
aciueved, rime^waa taken to assay shortages in democratic proce- 
dures. A decade ago Miller well expressed the devek^nient of riris 
conffition in this short statement: 

The principles of authoriry. resjfsonsibiUty, bimI efficiency are st r essed . 
by emioem writers in ihc held of educkotmal adtiumsciarioa, and by 
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groaps nude up largely of persons with an administrative point of view. 
The principles of democracy, adaptability, and evaluation are stressed 
^ teachers, social scumtisis, psychologists, and educational philosophers. 
Iw is not to suggest that careful thinkers in these fields fail to reco^ize 
tdw need for the application of all six principles to cooperative administra- 
tion. Ratlur, the emjdiasis given each indicates how important it is that 
alt be considered in the development of effective procedures. Otherwise 
a paroal and incomjdete course of action wUi result.^ 

The writer^s thesis is that school administration need not sacrifice 
Its organizational accomplishments of a few years back as it provides 
for full-scale democratic participation of teachers and staff. 

Clearing the Conception of the Supervisory Job 

A» effective organizjtion for supervision is dependent upon a clear 
conception of the job to be done. As noted in (Uiaptcr 5, recently 
the investment in staff position.^ has been shifting from the improvc- 
menr of bstruccion to the improvement of learning. 1'hc«situation 
was somewhat over simplified in that discussion with the summariz- 
ing statement that supcr\Tsion had thus shifted its attention from 
instruction to kamtng. Perhjips it would be better to say that thus 
far this transition in concept has represented a seririment rather than 
a true definition of supervision today. The inherent question is — 
to what extent are these newer statf serv ices to l>e considered as 
elements of the program of superx'ision? The situation in question 
might be fMCtured by two simple diagrams. 

1. Supervision as service to instruction. 
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tn thi!» bnmler idea of ;«upcrvision today, the Sktaff service pro- 
vided is centered upon improving learning. Consequently, the staff 
member's influence upon the learning situation may not always be 
exerted through contact with the teacher. For instance, the cur- 
riculum office in many school systems exerts irs energies upon class- 
room learning without making direct contact with many of die 
teadiers of chose ebssrooms. The same is true of other staff offices 
such as those handling testing serv'ices and those providing audio- 
visual aids. 

The trend toward in-service activities as stimulants to learning is 
one that brings teachers out of their classrooms to secure group 
help at in-service centers. Here the staff member retains contact 
with the teacher but sacrifices direct contact with the classrooms. 

Apparently school administration can no longer expect to use 
the term supen'isor for every’ staff position that represents potential 
instructional leadership. By the same token, that which is no be called 
the supervisory program of the sch<M>l cannot be limited to that por- 
tion of the staff service that is rendered by chose w’ho bear the dtle 
of supervisor. 

Major objectives. .A good supervisory program works for the 
welfare of the pupil, the effort being expended by 

1. Melping teachers as individuals and as groups with their in- 
structional problems. 

2. Co-ordinating the total instructional effort into a well-babnced 
program. 

3. Providing proper conditions for the condnuous in-service 
growth of teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

4. Developing proper and adequate instrucdonal mattriab. 

In these functions can be found the providon for such ftaff serv- 
ices as these: help for the teachers both in and our of their ebss- 
rooms, in-service acdvidcs for group of teachers and administrators, 
the development of curriculum materials, and the evahtation of the 
instructional program in part and as a whole. Insonictional pio- 
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grains are bound to be affected by community conditions, teacher 
sup|dy, building factiities, public attitudes, and scores of other fea- 
tures of the school setting. And in turn, instructional teadership will 
come face to face with such factors which condition the effective- 
ness of schooling. How’ever, the more intensive effort of supervision 
must be somewhat more limited than ii| broader interest, if its 
identi^' — by which k meant its distinction from administration — is 
to be retained. 

Harman found what he considered to be three distinguishable 
concepts of supervision: (1) a co-operative educational service, 
concerned with identifying and solving problems related to teaching 
and learning; (2) the in-scr\'ice training of teachers; and (3) a 
sctendilic enterprise concerned with evaluating and improving the 
instructional program of the school.^ 

Is such a djudnetion desirable or practicair A trend among the- 
oretical pronouncements to erase the boundary line is noticeable. 
In this movement, it is pointed out that the ever-increaiing par- 
ddpadon of tethers in ^ministradve matters and the wide disrn- 
budon of adminiscradve responsibility diffuses authority and tends 
to sttbmeige admtnistradve f^nedon in supervisory processes. 

Howevrr, the effectiveness of effort tahen large numhers of peo- 
ple are working m a common tmdertaking is dependent upon organ- 
izottod. The democratic process itself is protected only if there are 
orgasuzittiond controls and distmcHoms provided. !n public school 
operation, administradon will continue to assume the greater pro- 
portion of the rej^KHistbility for setdi^ op the school and protect- 
k against ofa^cdonists. Sopervidon will continue to assume 
the greater proportion of the responsibility for helping the teachers 
with tiieir prt^ram of instruction within this setting. Oversunplihed 
as k k, such a thstinoion pttitects in^ructimial leadership from tak- 
ing tm a tide aU out of proportion to its capacity. To remove all the 
di^iimtive parckknis in the. organization of a larg^ school system 
wot^ be iAx>ut the same as removing all the walk in a large school 
plant. Akfaoogh supervnkm is a phase of administration that can- 
not be sepa»^ from it, there a still reason for retauung the iden- 
tic of twa 
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The PRovt,siON os Supervisory Positions 

The supervisory program calls for adequate leadership. How 
much special personnel is needed in a school system to assure effee* 
five instruction and maximum learning? No formulas can be devised 
to give a ready answer to this question. The provision of super- 
visory assistance is generally accepted as a joint responsibility of 
state, county, and local school systems. C^hapters that follow treat 
the co-operative services provided on the state and the count\' leveb. 

The theory of the supen'ision of instruction at the local level 
logins with the respomibilitv' of the superintendent and principal 
in the small systems, and fans out into various specialized positions 
in the larger. In a recent sun'cy of public schools, the u'riter at- 
tempted to secure a cross section of this special supervis<^ry service 
that supplements the efforts of the two basic administrative officers. 
In reporting a portion of that surv’ey here, the population of tlie 
cities is given to enable the reader to make comparisons with his 
local school situation. Staff positions not directly pertaining to in- 
struction, such as those representing cafeterias and numng, have 
not been included. 

Springfield, Vermont — 9,190 

The schools employ one elementary supervisor. TMs position in- 
cludes responsibility for the instructional program for grades one 
through six. She is a general supennsot who supervises classes, pro- 
vides in-$enice training, durcts curriculum revision, and sets up 
committees for the selection of books and materials. 

Special teachers in health, physical educatkMi, arc, and music. 
These teachers present new work in their field in each classroom 
approximately once a week. They help teachers plan the mttgxation 
of the special subjects with die regular units of work. The general 
soperviror acts as co-ordinator of this staff to help aitsculace thdr 
special services into die general instntccionid program. 

Sumtyside, Wtahington — lljOOQ 

A group of former classroom teachers who have specialired in 
particular fields serve as ‘^teacher helpers.” They go to classrooms 
only upon invitation to give asstsranoe as desired by the trochier. 
There are teacher helpers in art, music, physical edueadoo, qpee^ 
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rea<fing, general guidance, and instructional materials. Instructional 
positions include a director of instructional materials, a recreation 
co-ordinator, and a curriculum co-ordinator. 

Lmcoster^ Permsyivmia-^24J40 

There are eight directors: director of research and school psy- 
chok^ist, director of home economics, direch^r of elementary edu- 
cation, director of music, director of vocational education, director 
of art, and two directors of health and physical education. 

Bilom, Mississippi— 37 ftS4 

The supervisory staff consists of an assistant superintendent, 
charged with the responsibility for curriculum development and in- 
struction; a supervisor of lunchrooms and elementary reading; a 
director of health and ph^Tsical education; a supervisor of art; a 
supervisor of music; and a director of audio-visual education. The 
last four have part-time teaching assignments in the high school. 

Yakima, Washington — 3S,37S 

The supervision prosnded by the 15 building principals is sup- 
plemented by the services of f^ese eight special supervisors and 
directors; director of elementar}' education, director of radio, direc- 
tor of vocal music, supervisor of instrumental music, director of art 
education, director of special educarion, director of instructional 
materials, and consultant in attendance and guidance. 

Tucson, Arizona — 4Sfi64 

The central office staff with supervisory responsibilities consists 
of these nine positions: assistant superintendent in charge of sec- 
ondary education, elementary supervisor-^intermediate grades, di- 
rector of apprentice teaching^ elementary guidance and counseling, 
supervisor of elementary an; co-ordinator of curriculum — grades 
7-10, supervisor of instructicmal music, music consultant, and co- 
ordinator of guidance and counseling. 

Dubuque, Iowa — 49,S2S 

Dubuque has the following supervisory positions: vocal music, 
instrumental mime, athletics and health, pupil adjustment, audio- 
visual aids, vocational education, art, and director of curriculum. 
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Kenosha, Wisconsin — 54^60 

The superintendent has an assistant who is the director of cur- 
riculum and personnel. In her supervision of the senior high school, 
the three junior high schools, and the fourteen elementary schools, 
she is assisted by area supen*isors in art, music, and physical educa- 
tion. These three are called consultants rather than supervisors. 

At the time this book went to press, the superintendent was visit- 
ing the classroom of each of the 400 teaching employees at least 
once a year. He announced in advance his complete visiting schedule 
by schools, extending from the middle of October through April. 
Instead of being directed around the building by the principal, he 
was accompanied by a teacher chosen by the faculty. 

Port Arthur, Texas — SI ^11 

This system maintains a curriculum director and tw’O elementarv 
school supervisors. 

Passaic, New Jersey — S7,8S1 

The supervisory positions in Passaic include: director of instruc- 
tion — kindergarten-grade 6; director of instruction — grades 7, 8, 9; 
director of music; nvo music supervisors; director of health and 
physical education; supetA’isor of health and physical education; di- 
rector of athletics; director of art; and director of industrial educa- 
tion. 

Brockton, Massachusetts— 62,SS6 

This city maintains these eight supervisors, all responsible for 
direct classroom supervision; director of elementary education, 
supervisor of music, assistant supervi^r of music, supervisor of 
health education, supervisor of art, supervisor of household arts, 
supervisor of physical education, and supervisor of adult dvic 
education. 

Columbia, South Carolina— SSJIi49 

The chief instructional position is that of co-ordinator of in- 
struction. He is assisted by two elementary supervisors, a siqier- 
visor of music, and a supervisor 6f health and phyrical education. 
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Little Rocky Arkanm~^IQI^Sl 

Instracdonal leadcr^p is headed by thm people bearing super- 
visory as well as adminiscrative responsibility: die assistant super- 
intendents in charge of seccmdary education, elementary education, 
and vocational and adult education. Asrisriiw are five instructional 
supervisors in the following fields: teaching tuds, health and physical 
education, home-making, special education, and vocal music. 

Atistiity Texas — 131^64- 

The special staff for instructional leadership includes; director of 
instruction, director of personnel and research, and director of per- 
sonnel and special services. The positions are co-ordinated by an 
assistant superintendent. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana — 132,840 

These eleven positioas give the supen'isory assistance to building 
prindpais: director of elementary education; director of physical 
education, health, and safety; director of dsual education and super- 
visor of social studies; director of research and measurement; super- 
visor of physical education; elcmentaiy supervisor; supervisor of 
music; supervisor of speech and hearing; director of instrumental 
music; supervisor of penmanship and mathematics; and director of 
art. 

Omaha, Nebraska — 247,408 

There are five general supervisory officers dealing with general 
instruction on the elementary level, and nine supervisors in spedal 
areas. In addition are a director of curriculum, a director of spedal 
education, and an assistant superintendent who co-ordinates this 
instructional leadership. 

Wood County, West Ffrgfm* 

West Virginia made the change to the county unit organhcation 
as an economy measure durmg the depresrion. It took effect in 
July, . almg with a constitotional amendment which limited 
stringently die amount of tax levy available to boards of education. 
A cuuse was put in the school law prohibiting the employment of 
supervisors. 
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Several of the state’s cities had operated independent school dis- 
tricts previous to this time, and had employed supervisory personneL 
In many cases, this personnel was employed under the county unit 
system as special teachers. This was true in Wood County, former 
supervisors in the Parkersburg Qty School System being carried 
over as special teachers in art, music, penmanship, and phvncal 
education. At this time, general supervision became the function of 
the superintendent, his assistant superintendents, and the principals. 
Although the law prohibiting the employment of supervisors has 
since been change^ the replacement of the positions to school 
budgets has been slow in the sute. 

In Wood County, one assistant superintendent has charge of elt- 
mentaiy' curriculum and supervises instruction in 15 city elementary 
schools, having a pupil enrollment of 5,074 and a stad of 167 
teachers and principals. Another has charge of 39 schools, mostly 
rural, with 3,058 pupils and 101 teachers. A supervisor of secondary 
.schools has charge of Hve junior high schools and three senior high 
schools, with 4,282 pupils and 155 teachers. These three positions 
are supplemented by a supervisor of art, one of vocal munc, two 
of instnimental music, and one of physical education. The remainder 
t>f the supervisorv' responsibility is carried by the principals. 

The supervisory approach includes classroom service,, curriculum 
development, and in-service training. Much of the activity is carried 
out by means of faculty meetings, group meetings, and summer 
workshops. The supervisors share with the administrators the judg- 
ment of the teachers’ work. Information about the procedures ^ 
outstandingly good teachers is commonly gathered and passed on to 
others. Course of study outlines, which are flexible and revised 
annually, are supplied to elementary and junior high school teachers. 
The development and revision of such materials is a typical summer 
workshop endeavor. The school system sees co-operadve effort as 
the outstanding feature of its supervisory program.* 

Provision oi posftkms constantly changing. It dwuld be noted 
that diere is noticeable a continuous change in the provision of 
personnel for instructional leadership. For this reason it is best to 
consider the staff picture jtBt renewed as representative of staff 
distribution at a given time. The variabiU^ in positions in a super- 

(nfoimsUon supplied by £. S. Shannon, sbperinteodent of the Wood Coamy 
schools. . ’ 
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visoiy staff from time to time reflects changing emphasis in program 
as well as the ups and douiis of school support. 

Assuring Democratic Procedures 

The effectiveness of the supervisory program is dependent upon 
fuii incorporation of the democratic procedure. As reviewed in 
Chapter 6, the keynote of the present period in American public 
education is democracy. From the definition of the leadership in the 
superintendent's office on over to the rciatiunship of child and 
teacher, at every turn this concern for democratic behavior is ex- 
pressed — and accepted. Practice is rapidly catching up with expres- 
sion and acceptance. So rich is the literature on this subject, little 
is to be added. In seeking to apply them to school operation, writers 
have fully explored the principles of demucrac)', tracing them back 
to the Bill of Rights, the Ocebration of Independence, and the 
utterances of national leaders. Rather than m* to add to this ricid 
here, we will summarize it. 

Basic democratic concepts. In bringing principle to bear upon 
practice, naturally there are bound to be differences in interpreta- 
tions. There are differences in l(}}ilit}' to implement, an idea, regard- 
less of uniformity in its acceptance. In many school systems missions 
seeking democratic administration were bound to get lost in the 
blind alley of paternalism before they found their way. In others it 
was natural to bestow authorin' among the many Iwforc there \ias 
a willingness to assume the responsibilities that it entailed. In others, 
in the eagerness to free initiative and originality there was a neglect 
of common purpose for the educational program. Underlying all 
this movement, there have been pointed out these five basic concepts 
of the principle of democrat^*: 

1. A respect for the oniqticncss and dignin' of individual human per- 
sonality. 

2. Faith m die power of huimn intelligence to solve the problems of 
mankind. 

% The right of each individual to share in the determtnatioa of |»ir- 
peses and potieies which affect him and his group. 

4. The right of the sovere^ pcopb to aa directly or through chosen 
reptesoKatives. 

5. The r^c to tquafiry but not identity oi opportunity for alL* 


MMIer, ep. ei/., p. 4ft. 
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Any effective supervisory program is boimd to reqsecc diese basic 
concepts. The ideas and the co>(^rattve pbnning of the mass of 
teachers in a school system are now brought to bear in the typical 
phases of instructional advancement: curriculum devetojunent, it|h 
sers'ice training, and evaluation of school progress. Teachers are in 
on the planning of policies as welt as program. Where numbers are 
large, chosen rcpre«:ntatives are the practice. In the more (hrect 
supervision of instruction in the cUt^oom, there is respect for 
personality. 

Democratic leadership. In providing for democratic supervision, it 
is C(»nimon first to check the administrator’s office to see that the 
example is there for the organization at large. He cannot secure 
democratic action by instructing his staff, “Do as I say, not as 1 do.” 
Here we include the point-bv>point appraisal of the autoende and 
the dcnuKtatic administrator that has been presented by Koopman, 
.Miei, and Misner, a description that presents the two opposites.* 
The two lists were originally set op a.s opposites. That is, the first 
item in the one is to be compared with the first item of the other, 
and so on through all nveive points. 

The Autocratic Adminittrator 

1. Thinks he can sit by hiinself and see ait angles of a problem. 

2. Docs not know how to use the experience of others. 

1. Cannot bear to let any of the strings of iTunagenwnt slip from his 
fingers. 

4. Is so tied to routine details that he seldiun tackles the larger job. 

.t. U jealous of ideas. Reacts in one of several ways when someone else 
makes a proposal; 

a. Assumes that a suggesdon implies criticism and is offended. 

b. Kilts a suggesdon which docs nut at once strike him as excellent, 
with a withering or sarcastic remark. 

c. While seeming to reicct it, neatly captures rise idea and rentes 
it as his own, giving no credit to the or^tinator of the idea. 

6. .Makes decidons that should have bhm made by the group. 

?. Adopts a paternalistic atutude toward the group: “1 know best.” 
ft. Expects hero-worship, giggles of del%ht at his attempes » httOKMr, and 
so forth. 

9. Does not admit even to himself that he is autocradc. 

10. Sacrifices everythtng>--ieachers, siudeno, progress— to the end of a 
smcKith-rusuuf^ aystetn. 
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11. b for pobtieiiy. 

12. Giv» to odwrs as few of^rtunities for leadership as possiUe. Makes 
cmiunittee assignments, then outlines all duties and performs many 
•)$ them himself. 

Th* Democratic Administrtuor 

1. Realizes the potential power in thirty or fifty brains. 

2. Knows how to utili/c that power. - 

3. Know’S how’ to delegate duties. 

4. Frees himself from nmtinc details in order to turn his cncrg\’ to cre- 
ative leadership. 

5. is quick to recognize and praise an idea that comes from someone 
else. 

4. Refers to the group all matters that concern the group. 

7. Maintains the position of friendly, helpful adviser on both personal 
and professional matters. 

8. Wishes to be respected as a fair and just individual as he respects 
others. 

9. Consciously practices democratic techniques. 

>0. Is more concerned with the growth of individtial.s involved than with 
freedom from annos'ances. 

1 1. Pushes others into the foreground st> thar they may taste success. 

12. Belies’es that a.s many individuals as ).M>ssihic should have ofq>ortunities 
to take responsibility and exercise leadership. 

Any school conmranity has tlie right to the potential power that 
re«d« writhin the teachers and other staff members of the school 
system. This power is released only through a policy of maximum 
co-operation such as that outlined in the democratic-administrator 
cohuim above. The community’ that endures the autocratic adminis- 
tration described above accepts limited returns on its school tax 
dollar. 

EwCIENT YF.T DEXfOCRXTlC SctlOCkL OroanizATION 

There is ample evidence to show that school operation has moved 
w'eif beyond the talk-democnacy stage w’hcre it w'as struggling with 
its efficiency conscience some years t>ack. There is apparent a general 
faith in the teachers' ability' to solve their instructional problems and 
their right to have the co-operative help of supervisory personnel in 
the process. The organtrarion for this job is reflecting the baiuc 
piinciptea of democratic action, such as the five listed above. 

This type of scitf>oI actkui has not ctime by chance. It has come 
tlmough 8 conceited effort to achieve it. This emergence of demo- 
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crattc or co-operative procedure without the loss of effidency is 
well expressed in a bulletin from the Lakewood, Ohio, public schools^ 
Handbook of Professional Personnel Policies. This straightforward 
statement is not lost in the idealism of our goal.^ It shows deep 
respect for the worth of the individual worker, teacher or super- 
visor, and at the same time respects the necessity of establishing 
responsibilities for the sake of tiw ultimate goal— the child's educa- 
tion. 'I'hc statement reads; 

Go<k] persona), professional, and hunun relations depend upon a dear 
understanding of relative functions in an administrative organization. 
While it is true that the effectiveness of a school system often depends 
on such factors, administrative organization is always necessaiy*. \1any 
difficulries will not arise among personnel having somewhat similar func- 
tions. if there is a clear understanding of working relariomhips. The 
presence of persons with special functions should lead to increased effi- 
ciency in the successful operation of a school program. 

The chart on the foUowine page should not be interpreted strictly as 
line and staff organization (Table .t ). It is rather a figurative representa- 
tion of functional working relationships. This relationship is particubrly 
true for the group of directors, supervisors, and other specialists who 
are intermediary l^tween the general administration and prindpak and 
teachers. This group is nor generally charged w*ith line or authoritative 
function, but rather that of providing leadership in a reciprocal working 
arrangement with other personnel in the coordination, planning, facilita- 
tion, evaluation, and improvement of the school program. 

The princi]»i should be recognized as an instructHXMl leader and staff 
officer of the superintendent. He is die administrator to whom all teachers 
in his building are directly responsible. Although others are concerned 
with instruction, it is the teacher who is primarily responsible for dsn 
function. Both cooperative and individualisdc roles of teaefaen moat be 
given due considerarion. 

County leadership. *7116 Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association has been a leader in bringing co- 
operative procedures to county school operation. In one of dietr 
reports to the field,* in dealing with county school athnimseradon, 
they summarize democratic leadership with these e^ht poittts: 
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TABLE J 

PllKSOVSn. R(XATlOSSHtP$, LAttWOOD« OtflO 


CttHtM or iAkOWQCkd 


c 


ouiiport for ukS drtfrmiBt 
tltf clkoracur oT the echot'U 
thrcMi0i jw otocted BcArd of 
Eduration A 


Board «if Education 


drtermtfiea and evaliiatet general 
dchool police I 

P B iyerinie^ Of Schooln 


provides prolensloaal teadershtp 
ns tlir Board's esacotlve to the 
fenerid admtnitttation td the 
(Khool# 


y 


Priertpalp 


are the esecuttee heads of fhe 
achooU and provide tnstroctioiiai 
ind community leaderytip lot Uie 
•doratMoai i 


Aaaislant Super inteodent 


co-ordinates imsiAcsa aflaira and 
mamlenance ol the phyatcal plani 


ists 


Directore. Supervisor#. Othei Speiialtsts 

arc agents of the Super intend«>nt m itie co- 
ordination lac tltfaiHMi. ptiuinmg. add eval- 
oatii'in on a systemwide hasis. They act as 
helpers and c^Hineelor^i c4 irarherN and 
principsla cm special problems Doth 
directors and supervijMirs have the respon- 
stbihly of providsnf teadershtp in the im- 
provement of the school program Other 
speclaSistr provide spertal services tor 
pruiciphls. teachers, m 


Teschtag . Bon^Tsartiifif l^rrecmnel 


provide sttiBolarfiiit espr riencas 
and healthful eurreuatBafs for 

I 

ChtldreA and Youth af Lakewood 

are proiridsd t tth educational ex* 
prrieneaa wvmMnf » reaponaJhln 


1. Service deaottn an openoinindcdnm on the pm of the saperimend- 
em and otihen involved in leadetahip rofan. It connote* witUngness to plan 
for the welfare of all persons in the %ht of their needs, understandings, 
and expesaed fedings. 

2. FarticipMion etnei^es tltroti^h volutitaty action of the individual to 
)ohi in i^anning and in ntaktng decisknts. 
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). Unity of purpotcs, goaU, and action in democratic fimctiana^ con> 
tains the idea of diversity, recognising diat individual needs vary and 
that there arc diflFering d^rces and ways of apprr>aching gcaiis. 

4. Sharing implies a high degree of interaction and c«nnmunicatk»o. It 
involves a constant interchange of ideas, experiences, and the definition of 
new goals and purposes. 

5. Satisfaction is derived from sharing. It is that inner warmth which 
comes from being a pan of a team, from the feeling that by w'orking 
together an enterprise is achieved. 

6. Security derived from good democratic group relationships is ar- 
nined only when the individual feels worthy in the group siruarion and 
equal to his share of the task. Security is intimately involved in the idea 
of initiative and creativity, m> nccessaiy for coping with the changing 
situations in which democratic action operates. 

* Recognition — ^rhe reward of service — is obtained from the thoughtful 
expression of appreciation for a contribution made or fonnal acknowledg- 
tiicnt of the share assumed in a group endeavor. Recognition by fellow 
workers of honest labor in tiehalf of the group gives the urge and momen- 
tum to carry on. 

X. Change itself is inherent in the democratic concept of society and 
education. The veiy essence of democracy is that its processes have that 
dsnamte quality which permits the solution of problems in an ever- 
ciiangtng social situation. It is cvohitMmary change so it is often not rapid 
nor are results always immediately discernible. But. over the longer time 
span such change is much more cffectis’c and lasting. 

Democratic leadership operates by means of the dccentralizadoo 
of leadership. Any decentralization of responsibility for cither policy 
or practice must be matched by an equal acceptance of such respon- 
sibility' bv the recipients. W'hen rcspinsibility is assigned, an equal 
portion <»f authority and accountability must also accompany it. 

Those who seek the rich harvest of democracy at the end of the 
.supervisory rainbow must be able to distinguish purpose from prac- 
tice. For a school system to sow the one does not necessarily mean 
that it will reap the other. There is much bbor between the sowing 
and the reaping. 

The group fwocess. Much has been written and said about the 
group process, about co-operative planning and achievi^. By the 
things that are done and the spirit with which the parrietpams go 
alKiut doing them can the eventual effectiveness of rite democratic 
intentions be jud^d. The oi^nization for co-operative instructional 
leadership idiould provide these—and oflicr— practices: 

1. nMudmum of ideas and proposals come frwn the teacheis 
feed the supervisory machine. 
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2. The native and talent of individml teachers are brought out 
for the benefit of the whole. 

3. Teachers and staff commonly work m groups cm matters ac- 
cejned as w<Mthy of their cime and effort 

4. Teachers willingly accept tiM responsibilities inherent in par- 
ticipation in administrative planning. 

5. Discusskms are friendly and frank. 

6. There is apparent mutual respect for the ideas of all. with a 
willingness to Inrmonize differences in the scientific light of fact 
Deciacuis represent the pooling of facts as well as the pooling of 
opinions. 

7. Authority for action is accepted as a feature of co-operative 
effort ratiner than as a responsibility of only the group memlxr with 
a supervisory rating. 

8. There is apparent a unity of purpose and a faith in aonmplish- 
ment that promises reward for the child. 

These aatements can be little more than general, and remain so 
until translated into practice by instructional leaders. The theorist 
can limit bis pleasures to ideas, but the satisfaction of the on-the-job 
supervisor grows w’ith expericn^ w'ith practical tituations as well as 
with ideas. It is not so much how people might work together, 
as how they are working together now, that challenges the supervisor 
to make his contribution. 

A ^duate class, working with William .M. Alexander at the 
Univertity of Miami, decided upon these as the characteristics which 
a .supervisor should show in handling groups:* 

DemoerMie Group Let^mbip: 

Reeogimea contrdnitions of all group memben 
Worn with mher than over the group 
Encoun^es individual participation 
Leads groups to decisions 
Puts group dectnoos into effect 

Oeatea infonnd, ftkaUfy ndatiom widdn the group and toward 

seff 

Ottuffrates respontibitity «quita% mot^ gtenp mendMsa 
Stinndates the incroduetkm of new ideas 
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Resolves eooflicti with tnbumom friccioo 

Keeps ^roup working on materid relevant to point 

Maintains maximum interest throughout diacussioa 

The Teacher's Relationshim 

Job analysis. To set out, at least in general terms, the official 
capacities of the personnel in a large school system's supervisory and 
administrative staff is a natural thing to do. Nor is it anything new. 
Such codes are commonly found in school systems brge enough to 
provide a number of interlocking services for teachers. Offidal 
responsibilities and the limitations of action were set out in the 
.<\mcrican C^onstirution. They were found in the Magna Quita. the 
law of Moses, and the laws of the Medes and the Persiam. Invariably, 
the question, of what does the job consist, arises with the candidate 
being interviewed for any suff post, such as instructional co- 
ordinator, art director, eietnentary school supervisor, or director of 
audio-visual aids. 

Tlie job description is valuable in any school system. Such descrip- 
tions invariably bring out staff relationslups. Such attempts at 
classifying personnel n^d not deprive a piisirion of initiative and 
ingenuity. Only by relating and controlling supenrisoty services 
can the teacher on the one hand receive his sh^ of help, and on the 
other be protected against «i ovetzealous program. An ever-inctei»- 
ing complexity in school management has b^ bren^ht on by the 
growth of school systems and the specializatioo of stafF services. 
This dcs’elopment Im multiplied thp number of people w'ho work 
between the superintendent’s office and the teacher's ebssroom. 
Without the control and co-ordination of the total staff effozc, tc 
may bring pressure rather than promise to the teacher. For instttice, 
such dangers as the following can be avoided only through co- 
ordinated effort. 

1. Committee work, bunched under the guise of democracy, 
may become highl^r oppressive if not limirad to a reasonable mumat 
for any one teacher. 

2. A new staff officer, in attempting to develt^ the posirioa, may 
create an unsettled state affairs for the teacher he brii^ into 
hb Inhere of acrivity'. New staff personnel may represent a i^iange 
in theory and recommended procedinre, wluch may be diseonoeitiiig 
to tcachera 
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3. A iMw staff semce, such as the supervision of guidance, may 
be launched without proper understanding on the teacher's part. 

4. Demonstrations and ccmmuttec meetings, set during the school 

day in an attempt to protect the teacher's out-of-school time, may 
in turn hinder her ebtssroom program. Or they may throw a burden 
upon others in the school who have to take c»ver the teacher's classes 
during her meetings. ^ 

5. Teachers may be called in to participate in curriculum reor- 
ganization with which they are not actually in sympathy. 

6. A supervisory force in a given held may suddenly withdraw 
direct classroom help to the teacher, and become solely an office 
staff to be approached there for help. 

7. There may be a failure to increase the supervisor\' staff in 
relationship to the growth in the numl>er of .schools and cias.srooms. 

8. There may the danger of certain in-ser\icc attivirics, such 
as course building, becoming ends in themselves. Their function is 
the actual improvement of instruction. Any special depastment, 
operating independently, faces the danger of becoming a vested 
interest. 

9. The various divisions of tjje program ma)* e.vpcricnce sclerosis. 
Ch‘er-ali direction can assure thi ffexihilitv necessary to functional 
operation. 

10. The injudicious program of one staff department may hinder 
the possible good of another supcrvisoiy division. For instance, over- 
emphasis upon a standardized testing program by the research 
department may be at cross purposes with the aints of the curriculum 
division. 

11. Changes in curriculum or other supervisor)' activities may l»c 
advanced at the expense of the mental or physical health of the 
teacher. 

Such dangers or setbacks as those just described need not be 
experienced in a good supervisory program. Proper control and 
direetton are essemiab Unless these are provided, a brge and varied 
supervisory staff carries a thri»it to classromn instruction a,s well a.s a 
promise. One of the most undemocratic plagues that may strike a 
school system » the wholesale creation of committees and study 
groups and the iadittcrisntttate a^Minimem of teachers to »ich work 
prograina. 
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Taf, Organization or Supervision in Texas 

Texas is a state with a liberal provision of supervisors financed at 
that level. It has likewise given a good deal of consideration to its 
organization for supers'ision. With more than <400 instrucdonal 
supers isors provided at state expense, going in and out of the class- 
rooms, it was accepted as urgent to outline the framework of rela- 
tionships and responsibilities. The state office in Austin has pomted 
out that the chief function of this service is to improve the teaming 
situations for children, and that supervision is a service aettvity that 
exists only to help teachers do their jobs better. 

I'he organizational pattern in Texas outlines the responstbifities 
of these five: <1) the teacher, (2) the supervisor, (t) the adminis* 
trator- -principal and superintendent, (4) the communitv*, and (5) 
the state agency. The description that follows'" was issued at the 
state level. It is to be noted that the situation anticipated is one in 
which a county supenisor is calling upon a number of different 
scitools, spending much of her time in the classrooms. 


Risi»oNsimuTY or- 


i Tmik I be willing to recognize the supervisor as a co-worker 

I Ti A, ' ''ho also has a res}>on$ibiiiry for the educational program 

*1 ! of the school. She must Iw willing to accept the supervisor 

a.s a friend and a person who either has the “knou -how” or who wdl help 
her find someone or some way to secure lielp needed for the improvement 
of learning within the classru«un; that is. recognize the supervisor as a 
resource person on whom she can depend. She must provide the opportu- 
nity for the supervisor to visit her classroom to observe the activities in 
progress, discuss these activities with the supervisor — give the supervisor 
the feeling of “belonging” and of being welcomed as a co-worker. In 
recognizing her rote in a program of superviston — 


Tlfe good teach<r 

. . . assume her rightful role in the sa|Krvisor>' program. 

. . . prove a belief in supervision by working with the supervisor in 
types of school improvement which she deems important. 

... be wilting to experiment with new teaching teclau<]Qes, and 
curncutum improvement programs. And thus thmt^h the coopera- 
rive teanm^ork <4 classttMim teacher and suficrvisor these new pro- 
grams will be given a trial and their worth measured. One can't say. 
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**It won’t work,” untit it has been tried. The classnwm is the labom- 
torj* — the teacher its keeper. The supervisor can tr)' out new 
technique only throi^h her laboratory and by her cooperation. 

. . . )oin with the supervisor in pn,>fessional j^rowth throuprh coopera- 
tive participation in staff workshops, meetings, and visitation pro- 
grams promoted through the supervisor’s professional leadership. 

... be a plus-teacher — willing to share with others her knuwicdge 
and talents beyond the four walls of her panlpnlar classroom. 

— needs to recognize die administrative staff as persons 
charged with the organization and adininuitration of 
the school program. The supervisor's number-one re- 
sponsibtiin' is to secure an understanding of their fdiitosophy and that 
upon which the school program is built, i^idy this philosophy and strive 
to fit supervision within this established program. 

The supervisor should’^ 

. . . accept the situation as she finds it and not immediately start a 
crusade to change things — avoid entering into the picture with a 
flourish. ^ 

. . . work through the administrative staff to the teachers and the 
classroom. 

... be another member of the stati. 

The good supervisor vtiU— 

. . . keep informed on routine matters related to the school such as 
reports, record keeping, school calendars, local and state regulations. 
(Not that all the« are the lesjKinsibility of the supervisor but one 
muse keep informed on such matters as they atf ect the total school 
program.) 

. . . know textbooks and reaching aids with which teachers work. 

. . . know when good naching is taking place and help teachers to 
be witling to share with others. 

. . . encourage and help teachers to work in groups on common 
problems. 

. . . remember tint sapervisum is nor just to help w'eak machers but 
ie a means of sharing and esehangtr^ between all teachers. 

. . , reroendier that teachers have a r^t to expect much of dw 
aapenrttor professional^. 

... be wiiline to say, “I don't know” to a qiuenjon, but not wilUng 
. to let it rest ^re. 

. , . hdp the community to know more about school pnerkea by use 
of school bulkakts^rhe ^bbe press, at^ through seiYice ctubs. Pub- 
lime good efassroom teaching and teciuuqoes. 


Trb 

SvKaiisoa 
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Thk 

AoMiNi«rnuTn>e 

StAfr 


>muM recogtuze that good adminiscraiioii ia malui:^ 
it posnbie for good teaming sRoattons to foncdon. 
In recognizing this administradve reaponnbility, 
then realize that classroom teachers most be giren 
cver>' opportunity' to devebp to their fullest dtiiUty. A weU«qualified 
supcfvis»ir c-an be the teacher’s best ally to realize this* goal The admtnis* 
traior will have some clear convictiom as to needs for improving class' 
room learning, then provide supervisory assistant to help meet these needs. 


The good administrator •will — 

. . . S{)cnd some time with the supervisor to aid her in becomii^ 
oriented as a member of the staff. 

. . . give some titne to staff conferences u'ith the supervisor that she 
may have the benefit of bis knowledge and rouiuel 
... see that the supervisor is provided w'irh office space where die 
n>ay confer and work with teachers — lias access to a rv'pewriter, 
mimeograph, supplies, and professional materials. 

. . . make availahle all publications and bulletins from state and na- 
tional educaritm offices fur her informarinn. 

. . . keep her informed on ail local, district, state, and national edu- 
eatinnai meetings of importance, and encourage attendance to these 
meetings which affect the school program. 

. . . make it possible for her to attend at least one national meeticq^ 
each year. 

. . . avoid making her die means of spying on classroom teachers. 


—should want the very' best prtffesaonaJ services avail- 
able for enriching the experiences offered children 

thmugh the public school If superstsion is rect^gaized 

as a |iart of this professional sers'icc then— 

The cotmtntuity should^- 

. . . give coftperarion and help to make supervision foocdoti aa a 
part of better services for better schools. 

. . . become acquainted with the supervisor )t)st as another tnembor 
of the school suff— a teacher of chuffien. 

. . . accept the supervisor as one of the links between the sdtool and 
the community — as one who is to view the school program as tr fits 
the ctunmunity's senrice for better livii^. 


Tiif. 

CoMMCNlTT 


Thk 

StA-re Ackmcv 


— in its ropcmribility to the professioa-— 


. . . takes the lead in setting up desiraUe standards in a progtam ot 
preparation for supervisors. 
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. . . assumes leadership for working out cerrificarion reguladons 
based upon an approvra program of preparatiun. 

. . . provides consultative sen'ices from the curriculum division, and 
makes it possible for this service to reach every part of the state 
where such services are needed and desired. 

. . . works with local, regional, and state W'orkshops to develop pre- 
service and in*service growth of supervisors. 

. . . makes available to local supervisors reseWch studies as to good 
school practices. 

. . . provides publications, bulletins, and other guides to aid super> 
visors in working with ItKal school staffs on a developmental cur- 
riculum to meet local needs. 

In answerir^ the <|tN:stion — ^W'hat docs the Texas Education 
Agency e.\pect of supervision? — the state office has pointed out that 
it expecTs the same thing that classroom teachers, administrators, 
and the community expect of it. It expects the ability and under- 
standing in leadership that will help “teachers to give of their best 
that children may develop to the fullest extent of their aj^ility.” 
Texas expects her county supervisors to l»e able to meet this chal- 
lenge if they so accept the responsibilit)' of the position. 

The Promise Orgaxieatiox 

Nobody can deny that in school organization there are dangers — 
dangers of placing the major attention upon the machinerv' of 
management rather than upon the learning .situation itself. .\s aircad)* 
indicated, a smooth-running system can become such a fetish that the 
education of children at times is sacrificed for its sake. 

But on the other hand, liie in^nictional situation— comprised of 
teacher and child— can be protected only by means of proper school 
organization. It is not a simple matter for school supervisors ro 
determine this middle point in instructionai organization. Good 
supervison calls for planning, for the establishment of guide lines, 
and at limes for operational limits. But whenever such planning 
reaches the point that it stifles instruction and teaming, then it loses 
hsgood purposes. 

fo dtts chapter we hare treared some of the steps ro be taken in 
actueving the promts that supervisory organization holds. In the 
next diapter the supervisory program is considered. 
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For Fuftiittr Considbratioii 

How is a school system to determine if there is overeliiciency in the 
administration or the supervision of tite instructional program? Arc there 
greater dangers faced by supervision titan this? What means does a school 
system have of determining if there is wasted effort at the suftervisory 
level? If the effectiveness of effort of a larger supervisor)' staflf is de- 
pendent upon organization, what is to prevent such organization from 
stifling such necessities as initiative and democratic action? How can it 
be determined whether a schtmi sviitem has achieved a well-balanced 
supervisory program? If the specialization of supervisor)' function pro- 
vides increased efficiency, what is to prevent such efficiency frtim deteat- 
ing the good human relationshi)M that we want in MjjKrvision? How' can 
the superintendent decentralize supervisor)' leadership? 
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purpose of supervision is to facilitate learning by improving 
X the conditions that atfect it. This is not accomplished by the 
mere provision of personnel bearing titles denoting stadf service to 
teachers. This is but the starting point. Any state or local school 
district may by code set up a given number of such posirioas, but 
their number is not the test or the assurance of supervision. Adminis- 
tration does not dispatch its obligation to the code by the appoint- 
ment of this persminel. 

Florida school law provides qne supervisory position for each 100 
teaching positions in the count>',*with a limit of seven supet^’Lsors in 
each county.^ The citv of Evansville, Indiana, maintains a staff of 
16 central-office workers whose function in her public schools can 
be called supervisory. .Montgomery County. Mary land, provides 20 
positions that are supervisory or are devoted to the instructional 
program. 

The Unity of Effort 

The service needs to be encompassed in a program that represents 
umty. Only then can purpose, plwning, and organirarion be assured. 
A properly conceived program represents effort directed tovmd a 
common god. Florida, Evansville, and Montgomeiy County appre- 
dare this fact. They represent; examples of its common acceptance 
by states, counties, dries, and smgle schools all over the land. A state 
such as Florida may press for a better state ndo, such as tme super- 
visor for 50 teachers instead of one for 100. wiriioae a well- 


15 $ 
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co<ordintt!ed jNrognm one nipenriior for 20 teechecs would be 
ineffective. 

The Eveneville plan. A gfauice «t the staff of instracdoml kadea 
in Evansville, Indiana, a city of nearty 110,000 people, suggests the 
necessity for a pbnned program: 

Trade and Industrial Co-ordinator 
Director of Vocational and Adult Educatioa 
Supervisor of Safety and Elementary Ph)'^cal Educatioa 
Director of Secondary Education 

Supervisor of Business, Distributive Education, and Adult Edocadon 
Director of Art Education 
Director of Elcmentar}' Educati<»i 
Supervisor of Nursc-Tcachers 

Director of Industrial Ans Education and Supervisor of Science 
Director of Audio-Visual Education and Ikiokstures 
Director of Instrumenral Music and Radio 
Director of Attendance and Guidance 
Su|)erviM)r of Special Education 

Director of Health, Physical Education, and Special Education 
Director of Athletics and Supervisor of Secondary Phyaical Education 
Director of Music Education 

Harnessing this supervisort' force so that it can be difocted coward 
the commonly accepted ob'icctive is an adniinistradve necesacy. 
Instructional advancement there revolves around chese seven major 
features of the supervisor)' program: 

1. The headquarters staff meets regularly every ocher week with 
the superintendent presiding. These meetings assure common knowl- 
edge of matters of general interest and importance to supervkkm, 
di^ction, and administration of the instructional program. At least 
once a year each staff member <Uscusses problems, activities, and 
achievements in his or her held. Tlicoe accending educatioaal ocm- 
ferences discuss high points of signilfauice. This generates aesm 
as w'cll as acting as an aid to evahiation of local effort This head* 
quarters meeting serves as a sounding board for in^nicrionai j^boh 
ningf of any type. It assures baiance in supervisory effort le provides 
co-ordination. It h a clearing house ss well as an meubator for in* 
scrucrional ideas. 

2. The directors of elcmencaiy and secondary educatfon act m 
chairmen of monthly meetings of the principals with the superin- 
tendent. These etnphasirx imtructioikal improvetneltt as wefi as the 
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more edminisrrative matters. The chairmen tie them closely into the 
meetings of the headquarters staif. Supervisors frequently appear in 
connection with activities in their fields. 

3. Every other Thursday afternoon the curriculum commission 
meets, kigely on school time. It is a representative body of teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors. It is used a two-way instrument, 
to solicit and direct grass-roots participation m m.strucrional advance- 
ment. It keeps all levels and elements of the entire staff infonned. It 
encourages interest and co-operation. 

4. The first week of the school year is set up as a preparatory 
week of planning for the school year. Teachers are on pay, but 
classes do not meet until the next Meek. Two days arc concentrated 
on the orientation of new* teachers. The rest of the teaching staff 
met with the headquarters leaders, their local principals, and depart- 
ment heads in general planning sessions. 

5. Principals conduct monthly professional building meetings 
emphasizing instructional matters. I'hey share the responsiMlit)' for 
classroom supervision with the headquarters staff. 

6. Supervisors and directors of special fields have regtibr and 
sq>ecial meetings with various Mjjacher groups. 

7. A weekly bulletin is issued from the central office which acts 
m a further co-ordinating force. 

Tills is not a collection of miscellaneous supervisory pot-shots 
at scattered instructional targets. It is a program. Such a program 
did not come about by chance. It has ^n a tradition since this 
type of operation was inaugurated almost tu'o decades ago by a 
forward-looking superintendent, Ralph Irons. He was a top super- 
visor with vision. His own democratic way of working with the 
central office staff and the teachers set a pattern for the supervisory 
jmogram. 

bheririi^ a scanty staff, vyichin a few years he gradually built, 
pondon by position, an effective and comprehensive supervisory 
force. He followed an original blueprint of his owm but permitted 
it to be conditioned by those around hint. And consequently he built 
a {MTOgram of instructional leatkrship seldom matched in cities of 
comparable size. The present supertm«td«it followed his example. 
Ufiided supervisofy programs do not conic about by chancci there's 
a leader present. 
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The list of headquarters positions on page 1 39 reveab these realities 
of supervision: 

1. It is not easy to separate the supervisory function completely 
from the administrative function. Responsibility in one case does 
not necessarily preclude elfectiveness in the other. 

2. The combination of responsibilities in a headquarters staff is 
bound to reflect the personnel at hand. For instance, in the list at 
hand, ability in both science and industrial arts has apparently placed 
the two services u'ith the same person. The line~up of such positions, 
and the responsibilities within positions, in any school system shifts 
gradually over the years in line w'ith turnover in staff. 

In the program just outlined it is diflScult to dtstingnish tn^aervice 
training from curriculum planning, and supervision from either of 
them. In theory we attempt to classify and draw distinctions. In 
practice there is no need for staff personnel to stop to determine if 
their action of the moment is superv ision or curriculum reorgani7.a- 
tion, supervision or in-ser\'ice training. 

The Montgomery County plan. In .Montgomery Qjunty, .Mary- 
land. the 32,570 pupils are served by 1.210 teachers in 71 schools. 
56 elementary, two elcnjentary-high, seven }unior high, three junior- 
scni«tr high, and three senior high schools. The 29 poshmns that 
might be called supervisory, are as follows: 

M I'lctitenrary General Supervisors 

4 High Schofd General Supervisors 
I Audio-\’i«ual Supervisor 

1 Art Supervisor 
1 Library Service Supervisor 
1 Ph)’sicat F.ducttion Supervisor 
1 Home Arts Sujiervisor 
I Special F.ducatuMii Supervisor 
1 Curriculum l>cvelopmem Supervisor 
1 Supervisor of Pupil Pemonnel 
1 Psychologist 

1 T«ts and Measuremeno Superrisor 

5 .V’isiting Teachers 

2 Assistant Superintendents in Oiaigv of CducMioo 

The major part of supervisory rime is given to direct classroom 
help. The prt^rams of first- and .second-year teachers have major 
emphasis in this parr of the work. This help is given by direct class- 
room supervision, demomutations. group pbnnmg grades, con- 
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ferences, and miscellaneous acttvtttes such as provision oi materuls. 

The supervisor in cha(|re of curriculum development for the 
elementary schooh directs this planning through a co-ordinated pro- 
gram involving supervisors, principls, and teachers. The work with 
any one school sudf is done within the framework of the county 

« r 

course of study, which is prepared by teachers, principals, and 
supervisors in summer workshops. The cukiculum development on 

the secondary school levx) is done in a similar manner. 

* 

G>urse of study materials are prepared as needed through summer 
workshops uaially scheduled for one month. For instance, recent 
workshops emphasized resource materials in such ftelds as mathe- 
matics. science, junior high school core program, and programs for 
slow learners. These workshops are under the direction of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of instruction, assisted by the 
supervisors. 

The program of instructional leadership includes in-service train- 
ing opportunities for all teachers on a voiuntarv' basis, except for 
beginning teachers. They attend a series of orientation meetings 
duroughout the year. Elementary supervisors work diligently at 
the problem of in-service rraiipng of many noncerri5cated teachers. 
All sopeirisory workers continuously work with the problem of 
rebuUdit^ favorable public relations in a rapidly growing commu- 
ni^, as well as orienting 200 to 300 new teachers annually. 

The secondary supervisors tussle with such problems as broadoitng 
the program of general education and working with teachers trained 
in formal traditional colleges. As in the city of Evansville and the 
state of Florida, snpenrison in .Maryland's Montgomery (k)unty 5nd 
a major problem to be that of load, which tends to preclude enough 
time for working with bettn: teachen for encouragement, ezperi- 
fflcntatioii, «id growth for the total system. 

The supervisory staff woilcs to build techniques for facing these 
pxobkms dirough regular meetings, comnuctees, and attendance 
at vaiiow ^pea of prof essoona! meetings,* 

The PaomuM IhcMANos Pabm ArMosPHeax 

Shifttig e mphai ii, Not until die pm couple of decades has there 
been nmdi said or written about a supervisory foogram. Up until 
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that time only supervision was mentioned, and it was treated as 
thcx^h it were the individual effoR of this or that schocd o^cial 
{tearing the title or the responstbiiity. It is generally accepted today 
that such effon is dependent upon a planned program. If there is 
only one local or county supervisor in the picture, there is still 
room for planned operation. There are other resources to be tied 
into the effoR. 

This change in concept is not surprbing. Years ago a good school 
was accepted as a miscelbneous assortment of classrooms with no 
over-all unity of efftirt. Today it repres>ents close co-ordination of 
effoR. For the concept of supervision to has'e shifted accordingly is 
natural. 

The su|>crvisor\' program Is to supervision what the instructional 
program is to teaching. Regardless of the nuntber of good teachers 
in a given school, effective teaching is dependent upon a co- 
ordinated effoR that represents a phinncd instructional program. 
Regardless of the «|uaiicy of a single teacher, the teaching in his 
cla.ssrooni achieves the ma.vimum only if moored to a master plan. 
And so with supervision. Regardless of the number of good super- 
visors in a schtwl system, their effoRs achieve the maximum only if 
•’ •> 

correlated through a planned program of supervision. 

This elevation of the program is highly significant. Perhaps the 
kernel of the modem concept of school supervision is the emphasis 
upon the total supers'tsoiy service and in turn the lack of amxmon 
to the one giving the semce. In this .setting the supervisor mi^t be 
likened to an old shoe, easy to live with. In the earlier setting the 
supervisor was the new shoe, receiving a lot of attention. As long 
as the supervisor was the more imponant thing, each super\'tsor 
could go his own way. But u4th rite service rather than the server 
as the important thing, all supervisor}'' effoR must grow out of a 
master plan. This means that one in a superv'isory positimi cannot be 
accepted merely because of his postcRm. He is eo be accepted because 
of rite service he tendm. In the plamui^ of aupervisory iHx^iants 
teachers should play an tmpoRant part. SopervbtMy aerrice cannot 
mm insmictional needs unless teachers are active in the planning. 

Cktod wodUng oondithma. Standing at the top ^ the list of esan- 
rials of a good program are good working conthtioiie If they are 
already thm, all the Itctter. If they are not, they become the fust 
goal ol the supervisory effoR. Beneath die surface m teae i ofle of gooff 
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hunuui relationships may exist the roots of a former system of dog> 
made insrrucdonal direction. It may be imbedded in a s<^[ment of the 
supervisory personnel, cither principals or supervisors. It may lie 
oicased in a standardiaed curriculum fixed by earlier directives. It 
may be reflected in a classroom atmosphere devoid of wholesome 
pupil-teacher relationships. 

To shift the emphasis of supervision fronf,^mcthing to be feared 
to something to be welcomed hrsc calb for recognition of such 
conditions as the three just mendoned. It can l)e accomplished best 
by the mcml>ers of the supervisory staff w'orking at the job of cstal)- 
Ibhing teacher confidence in their good intentions. Thb cannot be 
accompUshed by mimeographed bullctias that carrv' the good word. 
Nor can it he accomplibhed by fine phrases before an assemblage 
of teachers. The best medium b close and frequent personal contacts 
with teachers in their teaching situations. Once the teachers accept a 
supervisor as a perstm whom they like to have around, then they arc 
in a position to profit by the supervisors' help that may he available. 

Good working conditions are not always dependent upoff over- 
coming a sense of fear of supervision. Just a.s frequently, establishing 
a good program is dependent upon overcoming among teachers a 
feeling of futility about superv^on. Perhaps the principals or the 
members of the headquarters staff who have frequented the teachers' 
classrooms, faculty meetings, and committee rooms have been num 
amiable folk, but also most ineffective in giving instructional help. 
Perhaps teachers have wasted their precious time in committee meet- 
ings that brought forth no instructional aid. Perhaps superv'isorv 
visits to the classrooms offered nothing more than a friendly smile. 
Such a situation as any of these b just as difficult to overcome in 
establidung good working relationships as is fear of supervision. 

A ample approach to this probkm b to give evidence just as soon 
as posable of the ability to help. The early development of some 
urgently needed instmctional materiab b one suggestion. There b 
nothing better than gis'tng effective help to rite teacher who b hav- 
ing dil^lty in the ebssroont. Her appreciation carries over into 
Uie atxitades of her felkiw teachers. 

One poor way to redirect the supeivbory program is to begin by 
callmg teadienmto groups to study the philosophy of education. To 
have to state the objectiyes of the new order before direct help can 
be bmiqi^ to the child in the dantroom b to gamble everything on 
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the ability to effect an acaikmk meeting of the minds. Good prin- 
ciples of supervision and teaching will distinguish themselves more 
readily through effective supervisory and instruedonai action than 
through too early lip service. 

The personal characteristics of the supervisor pby an impomnt 
part in the development of proper working conditions. These are 
treated at greater length in Chapters 9 and 1 1. 

Tlie supervisory process. Coming rapidly to the fn»nt in recent 
years in the di.scussion among school people has been the term 
“process.” It has been noticeable in the treatment of instructional 
methods, in the attempt to secure in method itself the greatest return 
from inherent v'aluea for democratic training. The term “group proc- 
ess” has t>een especially noticeable in the ducassions of the workii^ 
relationships of adntinlstrators, supervisors, and teachers. This em- 
phasis upon process has been carried forward in the literature dealing 
with supervision. It refers not so much to the spcditc program as to 
the way that thf>se responsible go about it. It is generally agreed that 
regardless of how high the goals of a supervisory progrant, the proc- 
ess of achieving them must be democratic. 

A nation-wide concern. I'he working relationships of the super- 
visory force as a topic of discussion can be found in the reports of 
conference after conference. The three e.xamples which follow 
taken from reports in different sections of the country, reveal this 
common concern. 

Georgia supen'isors report — 

1. What a jjcfson docs to help improve relaticMis; 

He helps others lo feel enhanced, but nor insincerely. 

He gives others feelings of security, but in such a way that they 
want to go on. 

He gives others what they can appreciate. 

He gives others an understanding of what he means. 

He is able to listen weU. 

He (aces reality, particuitrly with regard to psychological beton. 

He takes himself where he is, but goes on. 

2. Characteristics of a perstm wdio gets along wdJ with others: 

He has self-conddence. 

He knows how to give ocher peofde as many oppoitumsiea «$ poh 
tihle to he^r with planning, etc. 

He has great respect for the worth of the hi^vidnai ill tbe gem^ik 

Ue diows that he knows that all behainor » caused. 
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His jud^ipnent wd actions, as often as poasibie, ara based on redective 
rh mhiftg - 

3. This means for supervisors: 

We build on what teachers and others teally want to know. 

We help build resources which the teachers really want. 

We let others help plan, and are not disa|^inted at the results. 

We take individual differences into account. 

We understand the other person as an in^vidual. 

We don't use good human relations just to get people to accept 
what we want them to accept* 

LotUsiam supenntors report — 

The feeling of insecurity within ourselves as leaders is often redected 
in those wim whom we work — teachers and children — and in the end 
is reflected in the national feeling. Insecurity is spread. How can we 
extend the feelii^ of securin' to others? 

The same needs for s«rurit\% succe.ss, mental health, and general 
growth are felt by our teachers as by our children. .<\s supervis«)rs, let 
«s think of human development and needs instead of just child develop- 
ment W'e most understand ourselves before we can begin to help others. 
Oir responsibility as supervisors is not to impose upon our teai^rs our 
set of ideas, techniques, methods, and concepts, but through guidance 
to help them analyze, evaluate, and improve their own. We need to 
stimulate and challenge their aljilits*. Individual differences exist among 
our teachers as well as among cMl^n. We need to develop in them a 
feeling of security, of success, of worth— a feeiii^ td belon^g, of seU- 
cond^ce. Tius would be ctmducire to a good professional attitude and 
a desire to grow continually and guide children to a maximum all-around 
growth. 

Every person » enthuaastic about ideas of his own. Is it necessary for 
the supervisor to inject his idea into the teacher’s planning; or can a 
mere suggestion provdke die teacher's own ideas and plans? I^er results 
are likely to result from die latter. We believe that feelings of securit)* 
and fre^om from tenrion in the children are best secured in the per- 
misrive atmosphere diat surround die teachers who feel adequate, secure, 
released m develop the potemkdides within themselves. This Competency 
can be achieved when we regard supervlskMi not as funiishl^ the an- 
swers, but as helping dw teaoiw to solve his own probkms. This gives 
him a feeling of belon|^ in the sense that he h« an important nw in 
helping to impe and direct d^ dimg we call die educative nroma. 

wperviiors, princtpala, tcadien, and all concerned need to idan and 
work eogedber f<»r a clearer undemandn^ of objectives b^ore we can 
have a sound program of develiqmient. There must he more wholesome 
rebtMMMhipt among supervisors, principals, teachers, pa{^s, and parent* 
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for better tmderstending end better living. I.et us try to help instead of 
shfming how or tellii^ how. Supervision must be a practice, not e 
thei>rv.* 

Maine tepons on supervi$ion: 

The teacher holds the key posirion in any program of instruction or 
curriculum improvement, and success will depemi largely upon her re- 
action. The grow’th of the teaching personnel should be cultivated dowiy 
and naturally through experience; it cannot be compelled by authoritative 
order. Individual differences are as important among teachers as they 
are antong children. The growth of the entire teaciwg staff will pro- 
gress unevenly, and this must be accc{sted. 

Qtanges should not be brought aUnit at the expense of the mental or 
physical health of the perstmnel. Cooperation can usually Ik secured if 
careful attention is given to building the teacher’s sense of security in the 
tKW program. Developing understanding of the new practices and prin- 
ciples is of definite avsisrance here. .A sampling of general attitudes 
value TO su}Krvisory officers: 

1. Approach all teachers with an understanding that each has some- 
thing she docs well, has ideas to contribute, is interested in improvement, 
is able to grow. 

2. Approach all teachers with an expectancy of co-operanoo, manifest- 
ing a friendly and co-operative attitude. 

>. .Approach all teachers with wiUingncss and enthusiasm to share in 
new ex|Kriences. 

4. .Approach all teachers with the recognition that all good learning 
is ro a cenain extent exploraiorv*. 

5. .Approach ail teachers in the role of a helper, who is also seeking 
knowledge. 

6. Approach all teachers with tolerancis, sym)iathy, understanding, and 
patience.^ 

The idea of help. Throughout these three statements from differ- 
ent sections of the country’ is expressed the note of appreciation of 
the help the supervisor can give the teacher. How ever, in the theory 
of some group-process proptinents todj^ there is expressed fear of 
the concept of supervisor as giver. Thet' point our that sujserviston 
as democratic co-operation is a much more advanced, and emuie- 
quently more desirable, stage of supervision than supervision as giv- 
ing service or help to the teacher. It is implied that the idea of 
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giving help to the teacher in the classroom is based on the old idea 
of selecting somebody as a superteacher to bring the right ansvi crs to 
others. The writer does not have this fear, for instructional improve- 
ment takes place today in a democratic atnuTsphere. 

It should Ite said that these three references to state supervisory 
activity and thought arc typical of the statements issued in super- 
visor)' ctmferences all over the country, li^hc idea of supervision as 
help for a teacher is apparently here to stay. Naturally, it is hoped 
that such help will not represent forced feeding. 

The Nature or the Program 

Each sch<H>i system develops its specific supervisor)' program in 
accordance with its aims, the personnel available, and the various 
odter conditions of the local situation. For instance, in a county with 
only one supervisor for 200 teachers scattered antong dozens of small 
schools there is no need for rationalization about the program to Ik: 
offered. Instead, there is need for some careful calcuiatitjip of the 
most effective way to scatter the leadership tif that one supen'isor so 
tluit it will do the most good for the most classrooms. W’c can 
set down the general princ^le that a supervisor)' bulletin is no 
substitute for a superv'Lsory Visit, but the relative value of such 
serv'ices can be fully determined only in the application to local 
conditions. 

With but one staff member available in this ca.se. it should be rel- 
atively easy to ueigh values of one service against another. It should 
I>e relatively easy t<^ consctvc efftirt, to prevent lost motion, in super- 
vision. But in a city school system with 30 positions of instructional 
leadership, it may be more difficult to avoid overlapping of effort, to 
prevent lost motion, it is just as (essential to weigh values in services 
in one of these situations as in the other. Setting up an effrenive pro- 
giam suggests co-operative planning on the part of a large group. 
It might include such steps as these: 

1. Taking inventory of the present program— personnel, strengths, 
shortages, and so on. 

2. I^blbhing actual goals for tiie program, avoiding generalities 
but at the same time retaining ideals. 

I. DetermitUttg any new services to be offered and any new posi- 
tions CO be establish^ 
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4. Devdt^Mng the Kites of opemional rebtioiisliip, 

«nd so on. 

5. l>edding steps in the program, especially the more iromediatie 
undertakings. 

Taking inventory. Supert'isorj' planning seldom starts from scratch. 
It usually liegins with an existing service. U'ho makes the appraisal 
of the present program' In this type of planning, stmw official had 
to have the original idea that the present program needed to be 
evaluated. I'his person may most likely lie the superintendent, a 
principal, or a supervisor. At times the invitation might cmginate 
with a group of teachers. I'he investigation sh«>uld be a co-operatisx 
undertaking including teachers as well as those in mpervisory posts. 

Establishing goals. Evaluating the present work in instructional 
improvement leads the gnnip immediately into the matter of what 
is to lie accomplished in supervisory effort. For example, as indicated 
in (^Hwptcr the program will he judged hy its provision for help 
to indi\'idual teachers, to tlic in-scrvicc advancement of the laiger 
group, and to the instructional program itself. Once the goals 
arc classified, present personnel can lie matched against the items to 
help in detennining shtutages. 

Determining new services, (ioals indicate serv'ices, and services 
indicate persimnel nccikd. "I n add a service docs ntit necessarily 
mean adding a ^xisirion. Schinil administration needs to investigate 
sources of help outside the local system, 'fhe county office, the state 
office, the training iastirution. and the outside agency are continu- 
ally supplementing local leadership. The sources of insrruettonai 

iiulictins and similar materials arc extensive tmiav for systems not 

^ * 

large enough to afford much local production. Some school sfN’stems 
arc much more adept than others in capitaUung upon these outside 
sources. 

Ttie administrarion has the rcsponSibilitv* of determinit^ at inter- 
vals if the types of services rendered by the existing personnel could 
lie shifted to licttcr advantage. ‘Iliere may be four supervisors work- 
ing out of, a given school iiffice. with major effort directed toward 
classroom visitation. Would it lie better to divert one of the positions 
to another prtigram such as help in curriculum devxtopment or mea.s- 
urement and evaluation? Services can often be added without adffing 
personnel and without overloading the existing personnel. 
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Devdbiiiing operation*! relatlonslii^. Developing rdAsomhipo 
need mtc be a presnng concern in most school aniations. The refer- 
ence to Texas in Qiapcer 7 shows the interest that one state office 
has ^o\an in it. The a^inistiative code represents the more detailed 
approach rluu; is often made in a large city system. In any case. 
It can be said that lines of contact should be kept relatively ilexible, 
providing for the full emergence of individual talent. 

Dedd^ steps in the program. Deciding steps in the program con- 
cerns the matter of laying out the jobs to be done. It can become 
quite specific. For iastance, this year in curriculum development it 
may be a teachers' guide in clcinentary language arts. Or there may 
be an after-school workshop in a specific instructional Held, such 
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Figure 6. The Four Ovcriepping Froois of Supervieion. 

as art. The amount of direct classroom supervision must be deter- 
mined. Teachers usually appreciate the security of a well-planned 
program of serv'ice. Such planning need not preclude the flexibility 
rhat instructional service thrives upon. 

Fow fronts to program. The supervisory program, in mot*ing 
toward better instructimv may be thought of as having four some- 
what ffistinct fremts. As piqrDred in Fgure 6, these are: ( i ) helping 
teachers with their individual problems, (2) co-ordinating the toml 
insemetionai program, providing for the continuous in-service 
devdbpmeitt of teachers and staff, and (4) providing proper and 
adequate mscructkmal fiHnenaii. 

Any hat sudi as this rr^ht be extended to cover more ground. It 
is intentumally hmited here in an attempt to retain for supervmon 
a functaon aosaewhat dtoitice from adnuniscration and mscnictitm. 
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For innance^ someone mij^ have added developing community 
relationships as a hfth from. To »:compiish the four objectives set 
out, those bearing the supervisor)' responsibility will naturally from 
time to time deal w'ith school patrons, civic leaders, and other oodo 
school personnel. But such endeavor is not an end in itself. Its goal 
is found in the four frono listed above. 

As indicated earlier, these four fronts of supervisory operation are 
not wholly separate endeavors. Their distinction is more in purpose 
chan in program. They needed to be set out separately to remind us 
chat all four of these things should lie accomplished in a well- 
rounded, well-correlated supervisory program. Perhaps the larger 
the supersisory staff, and the larger the program, the more difficult 
it is to retain this proper c<»rrclation of effort. 

For instance, in Los Angeles, providing and developing adequate 
instructional materials is handled by a large curriculum staff. The 
supervision of teachers in the cla.ssroom is handled by another super- 
visor)’ staff. In a smaller schc»ol system, the cla.ssrooni supers'isors 
also take the rcsfsonsibilit)* for developing instructional materials. 
This in turn brings teachers together in an in-service training situa- 
tion. Thus, in this ca.se, three of the fotir efforts listed alwve arc 
rolled into one, 

CialvcsTon, Tcxa.s, refers to the central office personnel as con- 
sultants rather than supervisors, because that title better describes 
the dtiries and functions that they perform. In that school ss'siem 
the siipervlsorv’ program includes three overlapping fields: direct 
classroom supenision. curriculum development, and in-sennee train- 
ing, The Director of Elen»cntar\* Education, the Director of Sec- 
ondar)' C'urriculum and Guidance, and the various consultants 
engage in all three parrs of the program. However, most of the direct 
classroom supervision is done by the consultants, whereas curricuhim 
development and in-scrvice progranSk are co-ordinated and con- 
ducted by the two directors. This personnel as treated is outlined 
in the line-and-staff Figure 3, in Chapter 2. 

The four phases of the program, as outlined here, may not serve 
the thinking and conditions of the reader's particulat school atuacion. 
OvergenenltMtion is apt to seem dogmatic. That h not intended. 
Perhaps it is best to say that this simplification of the mulrirarious 
program of school saperx'iskm sJiould repiesent a pbint of dqpamire 
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rather than a point of arrival in supervisory planning. A nuire de> 
tailed breakdown of the supervisory program is included in Chapter 
9, as an accounting of how supervisors spend their time. 

Two Distinct Forces in a Scpervisorv Program 

The general objective of a supervisory program is the improve^ 
ment of instruction. The four major ftbms in this drive have just 
been treated. Houever, uithin every program are apparent two 
different approaches to the objective. They may be called conrinuous 
movements. The two are advanced side by side, both highly essential. 
One is the attack upon a broad front. It is the wholesale improve- 
ment of the work of many teachers. The other is the concentration 
upon a verv- limited sector, perhaps a single classroom or a single 
school. The lists of a few representative activities that follow reveal 
these two distinct approaches. 

BroiJ supervision: 

The development of science teaching guides for all elemmtary class- 
rooms. 

Committee study and selection of social studies materials for cirs'-wide 
use. 

A study of the better adjustlhent of the school .system’s first grade pro- 
gram to the maniritv' of the children. 

Helping to organize and to conduct a three-week workshop devoted 
to guidance and counseling in the count>’ schools. 

Concemresed supervision: 

Heifnng a beginning teacher who has had difficulri' in classroom man- 
agement. 

Arranging a achedue of visitattem for two teachers of a iunior high 
school who wish to inaugurate a ctmibination citizenship-English core 
coarse. 

Providing some additional reading nuterial for a primarv' teacher who 
has been using a single set of readers. 

Workitw with the staff of a small rural high school which is ro be 
evaluated later m the year by an accrediting comnurtec. 

Workii^ wtth a weak teacher who is serving the last year of a three- 
year probationary term. 

Perhaps the first of these two functions, broad superv ision, could 
be called the kmg-range function. It deals with general principles, 
with riie td«i tlut sdiool operation odls for cominwMts study and 
improvement. It is based on the idea that regardless of how good 
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the individual teacher or classroom, continuous study is rewarding. 
Curriatlom planning and in-scrvioc training arc the fmpuiar vehicles 
of thi.s movement. Co-operative effort supplies the itKTfjmodon. This 
function is the more ambitums one. It proposes to move whole 
departments, or whole school systems, or whole staffs of teachers at 
a rime. 

The second function, concentrated supervision, is in a sense day- 
by-day operatitm. At times it resembles trouble shooting. Not cvciy 
classroom teacher finds the going simple each day. Not cver\* 
classroom can aw'ait the eventual help that is to accrue from the 
long-range curriculum program or in-service course. The welfare 
of a group of children may l>e involved. Or new materiaLs may be 
a blessing in a given classroom right now. It implies that in spire of 
the general advancement made by means of the first function, there 
is a breakdown here or there that must be cared for in a burrs-. 

In the ntinds of some, this .second function may l>e l«K>ked upon as 
tftc ugly duckling. It lacks the fine plum.'jgc of the broad super- 
visory movemenK of curriculunt planning and in-scrs-icc. At times 
it has to pick as^ ay at a single classroom, or a single teacher. And 
to some this smacks of the old-time supervision, the period we wish 
to forget. 1 lowevcr. this second function is just as essential as the 
first, if the children arc to be served. The two are teammates. Only 
by helping to strengthen tike single classroom or school, through 
concentrated attention at the moment, can the program of broad 
supcrvi.si(in move ahead. 7 his second function docs not call for a 
different personal touch from the first. The santc warm and wncere 
human touch is asked of supen-ision in both. Any good supervisory 
program includes both long-time projects of some breadth and 
day'-bv-day instructional thrusts. There is more idealism, there is 
more glamour, in the fttrmer. There is a lot of practical realism in 
the latter. Both are highly effective. 

.VIost aspects of the modem super\-i.sory program deal with the 
improvement of instmetion in a most impersonal manner. Tlw cur- 
riculum or some specific phase of it is the center of attention. There 
arc, however, some activities in the program that represent concern 
mainly for the improvement of the teaching personnel. Here again 
much of this is impersonal becaase it is the in-service tratnit^ sort of 
thing, dealing w'ith teachers in gropps. But as indicated above, at 
times ^re are cases in w-hich supervision betimes personii. At 
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tiiMs atttntkm must be centered upon a specific teacher or classroom. 
Somebody in a supervisory capacity has to be highly concerned 
about the educational outcomes for a specific group of children. 

Aiqportioning and ditfting the services. It is reasonable to expect 
the supervisory program to shift its relative emphasis to fit the 
conditions of time and place. The vaiynne conditions in the c.xampies 
chat follow readily suggest the adiustmm of the program to meet 
the needs of the moment. 

1. In a large cin*. half of the teachers in one large elementary 
school are entering the classroom for the first time. This calls for an 
antple allotment of direct classroom help. I1ic beginning teacher 
profits more by this than by in-scr\’icc courses, curriculum com- 
mittee work, or similar more general programs. In another sch<K)l of 
similar size in this cirv, all the teachers bur one are highly experi- 
enced. Where cta.viroom supervision is limited, an etpial distrilmtion 
of the service to these schools would be impractical. 

2. A large high sch<K>i is installing for the first time a new double- 
hour core course. There arc four sections of the course, three 
teachers working in each.^This venture justifies pulling in sufwr- 
visorv service from other liblds and programs. 'The period of time 
for such concentration of personnel would be determined as the 
xvork progressed. 

3. In a state which selects and supplies elementary textbooks at 
the state level, a new scries of readers has just gone into the schools. 
In a number of the county schotils, thi.s scries will comprise the bulk 
of the t€xrbof»ks used in reading. I his condition of the moment 
dralter^es the county office to provide the group meetings and the 
school s'isitadon that unit assure maximum educatttmal returns upon 
the state's investment in the new reading program. 

4. A city system has concentrated its superx'isory help for three 
years upon the deveiopmeot of reaching guides in the more common 
fields of instruction. The Ja« of these imeeriab has'c now gone to 
press. The redirection of this sopervhory time and effon should be 
carefully planned rather chan permitted to find miscellaneous out- 
lets by clumce. 

5. A sdtool system has |t»t adopted a saiaiy schedule for the first 
tone. It peonies a number of kteremeRts wkb the teacherV move- 
ment from *m saiep to the next dependent ttpmt conttnucras growth 
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and devriopment. The administration expects to handle this by in> 
service training, with a more or ies^ simple s)'stem of accoundi^. 
Up until this time the supervisory program has leaned heavily toward 
direct classroom help, supplemented by demonstiadonsi faculty 
meetings, and some committee endeavor in the development of teach- 
ing guides. ITte proposal for a new in-service training program calls 
for statF leadership in setting up the miscellaneous group activities 
that will comprise it. 

I'liis list could l>e supplemented by as many examples as there are 
schfxds tn be considered. There is usually the problem of a limited 
amount of personnel with a mavimuin number of demands for help. 
In nearly every instance, when the sujxrs i.sory personnel Is limited, 
attention is first given to the new or probationary teachers. This 
reflects the ancient lineage of supervision, the fact that historically 
it was first provided to compensate for the poor preparation of 
teachers. The other impetus w as the overload of rhe superintendent's 
office. I'ven with g<H>d preparation, the beginning teacher deserves 
the clasp <if a helping hand, the as-surance of one whi» tuts helped 
others apply their training ro the classroom. 

Vr.sito Intkki-sts 

rducattnnal endcavtir, froju the time that it liccame organired, has 
faced the curse of vested interest. The very creation of a school 
means thar in time its original pracriccs may represent the security 
of indiiiduais connected with them For instance, on tlw can^us 
the emergence oi newer course combinations represents confiicc 
with the existing departmental alignment of offerings. For tw'o dec- 
ades the concept of core courses at the high school level has failed 
to receive a pnipcr trvtmt. This is due in no .small part to the vested 
interests represented by the traditional subject departments in both 
the high school and the training mstitudon. Desirabie change in 
materials of instruction or school equipment is often delayed because 
of the vested interest of the manufacturers in the existing imterials 
or equipment. 

Supervision is a service, bur at times it threatens to became a nested 
interest in one or more atqKcts of the program. This is readily under- 
standable. A city, county, or state can provide only a reasonaMe 
amount of tnatructional leadership for the teacher. In the be|pniiitig. 
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this was represented wholly by special supervisors going into the 
classrooms. To rhLs sen'ice were added annual institutes consisting 
mainly of addresses; some dealing with instructional matters and 
some vinth so-called inspirational subjects. 

As teaching progressed as a profession, research and graduate 
endeavor brought forth miscellaneous types of staff services for 
teachers. .\s discussed in Chapter 5, ttn classroom supervision and 
institutes have been added services in such areas as testing and meas- 
urement, child guidance and personnel, curriculum development, and 
audio-visual materials. Furthermore, numerous sendees have been 
blanketed under the general title of in-service training. 

In the development of a well-rounded program of instructional 
leadership, the creation of any one new service for teachers calls 
for the revaluation of existing services. If a school system endorses 
a curriculum staff as a necessary program in the tniprovcmcnr oi 
instruction, docs this represent a supplementary investment? Or 
does it represent a shifting in pttint of view in supen’isory values, 
which calls for a replacement of .some of the older services- Any 
existing service is in a sense a vested interest of one or more parties. 
It may be simpler to suppiegicnt deficiency supervisory services than 
to displace them. The latter* is costly to the taxpayer a.s well as con- 
fusing to the teacher. 

Afost school systems cannot afford to provide a varied supervisory 
program. If the school situarion is one with a meager budget, the 
existing supervisory service may act as a vested interest to prevent 
its replacement by a more promising tv pc of program. For instance, 
a city or county system may have originally invested its supervisory 
iiKiney in two or three special subject supervisors. I hat same budget 
allotment might bring a more varied or broader prrtgram today. 
The schools in question may be greatly in need of leadership in 
providing and developing instructional materials in various fields. 

Tills is not to say that pew services should always replace former 
WMS, It is to say that any superv'isory function, new or old, must 
be justified by its actual contribution to instruction and teaming. It 
caiuiot hold its position merely because it represents a vested interest. 
If the machinery of supervision cannot change from time to time, 
chose in charge can hardly expect to guarantee to the instructional 
program the normal changes that it d»erv«i. It is just as essential 
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for adminmnititm to judge super\'i$ory output as it is to judge 
instructional output. 

l.argc city systeitK especially niust guard against building op large 
central <ifficc instructional staffs that may outgrow their function. 
Bureaucracy in supervision is aluavs a threat in a large school system. 
’T'hc teat4ier wlu» b brought in for a year’s work in curriculum plan- 
ning often stays on as a staff member, t'pm the supcrintendency 
falls the responsibility of guarding against a specialized supen'isor)' 
service becoming an end in itself. It is rclitivcly easv' for an original 
single superxisor in a special field to become a director of a aaff 
of stiperv isors in that field. This is not to say that tnstruaional service 
sh<iuld not expand. It b merely to point out that expansion should 
reflect neither the enthusiasm nor the self-interest of personnel. It 
should pass the test of contribution to child and teacher. 

leadership cannot be exercised in a vacuum. It alsvax’s has a set- 
ting. *! he setting for supervisory leadership b the learning situation 
th.it comprises teachers and their pupils. But the setting is not that 
restricted, because overlapping the inner circle of teacher and child 
arc mans intcrliM;king faetttrs that can make or break an instruc- 
tional pn»gram. .Among these are parental interest and attitude, the 
building facilities, the iastructional materials, the adniinbtrativc atti- 
tudes. state curriculum requirements, and cominuniti* problems that 
to a degree condition learning. It b not surprising that supervisory 
jctii ities cover a wide range. 

CoKirdinated effort. Frequent meetings of the supervisory staff b 
one of the l>cst safeguards against scattered effort and the subsequent 
frustration or conlusirm on the part of teachers. .As noted earlier in 
the chapter, with reference to Evansville, planned staff meetings can 
assure a co-ordinated supenisorv program. .A good example of this 
»»n the county level b the Montgomciy County, .Maiyland, staff 
eff<»rt. These instructional staff incnibers meet together trery other 
Friday aftemmm to discuss their work. Topics calling for prexit^ 
study arc presented by committees. Sotne of the pha.ses of the in- 
structional and supenborx' pnigrams presented in the .Vlonrgotnery 
County study' program hax*e been: 

1. Policies and ^»roccdures in prtniding opportunities for (uospectivc 
teachers m «>l«crvc and to do practice teaching. 

2. Preparation of bulletins to parents interpreting die school program. 
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3. Plans for utOiang the service of outside consultants in the study 
program aimed toward the improvement of reading instruction. 

4. The development of procedures to make edTcctive use of the group 
cooperadve techiuqtws in supervision. 

5. A statement c»f poUcies and procedures for the selection of text- 
books and materiak for classFoom use. 

6. A revision of the lists of materials from which schools make selec- 

ckms for ordering. \ 

7. A review of the professional activhiM in which teachers are now 
engaged, looking toward relief to teaciters in tensions while making pro- 
fessional advancement. 

8. iinprovemoit in home-school reporting and relationships. 

9. The developnent of a deeper understanding of the purposes for 
which tests arc used, and the development of techniques for using the 
test data for the improvement of instruction rather than using tlicm fur 
comparative purposes, 

10. Better adjustment of teaching and materials of instruction to the 
needs of the accelerated child. 

11. Summarizatitm of data with which teachers need to lie familiar in 
order to relate their own living and teaching to the cuininunitv and the 
children. 

12. A srudy of the relations between pupil personnel workers, teachers, 
and principak in order to provide improved teaching services for 
children. 

13. A review of the practid^ used in the coordination of parent groups 
with the program of the schook. 

14. A survey to identify the atypical child and to prt>vide a prf»gram 
under school conditions which will give him maximum opportunities fur 
hk development. 

15. A snidy of the «;hool library service to take advantage of the 
cotsnty ld>rary system and improve it in general. 

16. An analysts (d the ait prt^ram at all levels. 

17. An ajqiraisat of the television program in order to provide for a 
lot^ term, continuous program and to make effective use of the school's 
contiibutkm to it. 

1ft. A study of die mcntsl hygiene of children as it is affected by 
ebsKoom |)rocedare$. 

19. Continuous study of curriculum development.* 

The Center or Efwmct 

From if) academic viewpoint, the individual school or classroom 
may look like a stttif^ dock, a prime rai|;et for a planned program 
of nperviskm. 'nils is not cnie. The schml or classroom is not 
to be mistakro as a locus of a school system. If this wen to, it 
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SUPERVISORY POSmONS AMD SERVICES 



SCHOOLS OF A CITY OR COOKTY 


EVERY SUPERVISORY SERVICE OreRATUHC IKDEPENl^NTLY 



Figure 7. TIh> CAMOrmt Between t’fmrg«ni»ed Supermioii and OrgMudl. 


would be the mere agent of a central headquarters that sends tmt 
directives, courses of study, and supervisors to see that the dty-widc 
or county-wide pattern is carried out. 

Instead, the idea of the function of supcrvHaon is best a|q>reciated 
beginning with the school, not with the headquarters sodf. In 
fact, begin with the teacher in a classroom with her group of pupils. 
The classroom is the basic wtit in a school system. The teach^ is 
the basic operator. The teacher holds the key poedcion in aiqiT pm* 
gram of instnictiont and consequently in any pre^pam of «Rttnsc>^ 
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donal improvement. This truth will never be overlooked in schools 
>vhere the principal and the supervisor live close to the teachers. 

The program of supervision must nor be pbnned in an academic 
manner around a given number of supervisory’ positions, or around 
a given set of objectives. It should be planned around the work, the 
thinking, and the attitudes of teachers. In turn it will dmw into 
proper place the supervisor}' personnels in a correlated effort. The 
supers’isory program, services, and facilities then act as resources 
for the teacher. If this viewpoint is retained, supervision will always 
be subservient to instruction. It will not steal the spotlight from 
teaching. 

In no way does this idea detract from the importance of organiz- 
ing for supervision. Instead, it enhances the idea of an organized 
program of instructional improvement. In concluding this pitint, 
let us diagram the importance of organization. In Figure 7 is repre- 
sented a supenisory staff at work. In one instance there is no co- 
ordinating plan, ever}’ serv ice being on its own. In the other, the tt>tal 
effort is co-ordinated by means of a planned program. Clertainly 
the teacher deserves the protection of planning. Perhaps the value of 
a supen’isoiy program can liest be measured by the degree of affec- 
tion and respect shown for the service by the teachers rhcntselvcs. 
The supervisfir and the principal are the main agents in the provision 
of this service. Their roles are treated in the ne.xt two citapters. 

For Further Consideration 

How many supervisors per 100 ttachers should a state provide for 
adequate supervision in thoM districts unable to employ supervisory per- 
sonnel? What should be the formula in a large city system' If a school 
system works in an autocratic atmosphere that emanates from the super- 
intendent’s office, can the supervisory staff work in the schools demo- 
craricatlyr How can a new supervisor overcome die handicap of a 
predecessor who beiies'ed in inspection? Wliat are some of the services 
that are essential to a good supervisor}* program? How might a super- 
vistny service become a vested interest rather than a true service? 
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A merican democracy s first line of defense is her public sch<M>ls. 

. This securin' is represented by the long line of teachers’ class- 
rooms, which, if placed end to end. sltould reach complctciy round 
the educational rights and requirements of all lier children and 
youth. The strength of this chain is dependent u[)ou pr^xrr super- 
vision. the service itself upon the supervisor. 

A special supervisory position. .\lrhr>ugh the responsibility for 
instructional supervision does not rest w ith a single position, practice 
indicates the acceptance an<i>popularin* of the clearly defined posi- 
tion of supervisor. In this chapter u e arc concerned with this special 
post. It has the distinction of bearing the title of the service. It 
has the distinction of 100 {Mrr cent devotion to iivstnjctional matters. 
The responsibiiiries for instructional improvement as shared by the 
princtpalshtp and the supcrintcndcncy arc treated in other sections 
of this boolc 

The supervisor’s original entrance upon the school stage was 
prompted by the administrator’s engagement with organizational and 
managerial ^ails. Somebody was needed to go into the classrooms, 
to the real seat of the educational enterprise. In addition to its mission 
of service to die teacher, the position of supervisor quire naturally 
came in with liaison characteristics. It represented the establishment 
of a direct connection betvi'ecn the central office and the claiKM'oom. 

Even though not vested with adiniimtrative authority, m a sense 
the soperrisor came in as the agent of an administrator. It was a 
ample matter of the htuqr superintendent's aaagning some of his 
own rcsponatnliQes to a new position. It was quite natural for the 
supervisor to X€f)on tnek to the supermteiulcnt about conditkms 

t02 
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in the schoote. And because of such re{X}rting it was evident diet 
the scope of his rcspi>nsibiiittes would sooner or later become an 
issue. TTtc question of the supervisor’s possible responsibiihy fof 
judging teaching effectiveness is treated in Chapter 20. 

The Si'pervisor’s Qt-AttriGATioxs 

The issue of teaching ability. At one time, without a doubt, the 
supervisor was looked upon as a master teacher. Tlie ability to take 
over the class at any iin>e. to show the teacher how the job could 
be done better, w as accepted as a prerequisite of the assignment. In 
other words, his first cfimpctence was in teaching. This point of view 
is often questioned today in the theory of supervision. \\'ith the wide 
range of activities n<»w a.ssigncd to supervisory leadership, it is fre- 
quently pointed out that the supervisor and the teacher are placed 
in complementary and quite tlisrinctivc pisirions. This does not mean 
that one cannot help the other in the classroom, but it is said that a 
supers isor might be tm*M ctfcctive and yet not be a superior class- 
rtM»m teacher. 

(>»n.sct|ucnfly, to what degree the Mtpemsor is c.vpected to be a 
master teacher is a moot question. States supporting a superx'isory 
prikgram commonly placed great emphasis upon successful classroom 
evfwriencc in sclecrmg the personnel. However, the declining em- 
pha.sis upon top classnton) perfonmnee is expressed in such aatt- 
ments as this one by Caswell; 

The best cia-ssroinu teacher might r*tK be a good supervisor, and the 
best su|.Krvi<i<>r might not be a superior ctassrixmi teacher. TTie super- 
visor must tie effective in c(K>|)eranvc leadership with adults, in organiza- 
tion, an^l in the idemifkarion of prubtcim. .\ broad knowledge must be 
{Kwsessed of teaching priwedures and of materials of instruction. But it 
should be expected tliai classTiMm teachers may frequently be more ^ie 
in actually working w ith children than is the supervisor, la fact, one 
of the problems of the supervisor is n-' discover the high leivels of conw 
IKtcnce among teachers and to utilize them for the good of die entire 
group. A competent supervisor and a competent teacher will work to- 
gether effectively because their activities and areas of competence are 
complementary and not competitive.) 

Perhaps the exact rebcioaship of the two parties in question oumot 
be arbitrarily determined. Ic no doubt is dependent upon the givoi 
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sittiadon and the relam'e abilities of both the teacher and the snper> 
visor. If the former is quite inexperienced, certainly the supervisor 
may quite normally play the role of master teacher. However, if the 
teacher is highly experienced and competent, there is limited chance 
of the supervisor’s playing the role of demonstrator of teaching 
techniques. We can expect broad teaching experience at the level 
of placement to remain high up on thi( average list of desirable 
supervisor}' characteristics. The supervisor who keeps the classroom 
teacher's viewpoint is indeed wise. 

Today’s supervisor gains stature in various ways besides direct 
classroom supervision. A few of these include ( I ) organizing a group 
to get certain work dt»nc, planning in-service training pro- 
grams, and (1) evaluating instructional materials. Suftetvisors still 
need to know good teaching techniques, hut their knowledge and 
skill must go far beyond. This includes child growth and develop- 
ment and a good background of general education. person mav Im: 
skilled in the machincr}’ of cla.vsroom management, but yet woe- 
fully lacking in general knou ledge. 

A skill asked of all supervisors today is that of vv'orking gracefuliv 
and effectively with people individual!} and in groups. No amount of 
cither general education or $4ill in classroom management wilt make 
up for the lack of ahility to w ork with others. 

Frequently a skilled classroom teaclier u ho works effectively with 
lus pupils is excused for his shortcomings in working with adults. 
But the supervisor is one w hose success is always dependent upon 
ability to work with teachers and other adults. The education of the 
child is highly dependent upon go<id professional reiatioitships. Now 
and then the report of a conference in rite field will list improved 
relationships with staff as sontetiiing still to be worked for in tltc 
future of supervision. 

Jane Franseth of the United Stares Office of f'dticarion, a recug* 
nized leader in the field of schocjl supervision, tias summarized the 
role of the supervisor in this one paragraph: 

The role of the school supervisor is changing. Where supervisors have 
become good resource people, rhe small eraser anmiuncing the arrival of 
the supervisor has no place. More often than not. she arrives at wh<iot 
because of an tnviratton from the teachers or the prindpal. She comes 
to remfer a saatcial service which riw has been asked to do. Sonminies 
she scops at the school to fiiul out if there is »ny way in which she can 
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help. ScMnwrimes she asks pentiission to observe a particuiar project in 
which there has been much interest. Someumes a scheduk of soper* 
vlsory vBiits is planned by teachers and principals for a period of a month 
or so in advance. Es'aluarion goes on, but cvcr\'body concerned partici- 
pates ill it. School supervision at its best is a resource or expert service 
provided on a consultation basis to improve education for children, (iood 
supervision is leadership which hel{)S to provide an environment in which 
everybody can contribute his best.^ 

Personal characteristics. In state supervisor)’ conferences it is com- 
mon for the study groups to consider the characteristics of the ideal 
supervisor. I'he lists of personal traits necessary for success include 
so many of the qualities that a person appreciates in his friends. For 
instance, in one list arc found sincerity, fairness, easy appmachability, 
respect for individuals, humility, and sv inpathy. To these were added 
these specific qualities: leadership, skill as a teacher, and knowledge 
of child growth and development. 

In another case the desire is for a person in the job who value; 
honest)', derives pleasure from his work, is open-minded, and has a 
helpful attitude. Merely ticing a good listener is at times as helpful 
a qualiT>' as the siqicrs'isor can display. I'cnsions among teachers are 
nor uncommon, and being able to tell an understandu^ supervisor 
aUiut them can be a great help. 

The S’ PE»vist«Y Approach 

Ciassiootn visits. Just because a teacher can stand a classtuom 
full of children i.s no sign that she can be relaxed when the supervisor 
steps in. Hartky points out that “at best teaching results in serious 
nervous tensions. These tcnsioits arise from anxieties involving the 
welfare of the children, the leadership etinflief bctxveen children and 
teacher, the dc.sirc to please parents and adntinistrators, the question 
of job security, and hundreds of other occupational and personal 
worries.” • 

Certainly there is no reason for a .supervisor to add to such ten- 
sions. There is no reason for su|xrrvisicm itself if it is to have such 
results. The useful superxnsor is the one who is accepted on the same 
grounds a.s another teacher. A feeling of equal worth engenders equal 
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respect. He is nM there to stifle initiative and skill; he is there to 
encourage them. 

Good cbssroom supervision is a matter of helping teachers to help 
themselves. Some need more help than others in using their native 
endowments and their skills to the best advantage. However, all 
supervision cannot be preventive. Some of it bound to tic corrective 
in the sense that it helps to eliminate instructional ineffectiveness. 
This correction may be of materials or methods. 

All supervision cannot be creative. .Most of it is constructive, but 
only a portion reaches the higher creative level. It is constructive in 
that it is building better instruction. This may lie in building plans, 
pre^rams, or materials. It may be in building strength and contidcnce. 

Group work. Much of the leadership provided tcachci?: will lie in 
committee work or other group situations. This Is so because super- 
visory personnel is alw-ays limited, and its most economical approach 
b working with teachers in groups rather than as individuals. I'he 
group approach is a time saver, provided the leader is skilled in 
group procedures. An effective demonstration before 25 teachers 
may do half the W'ork of visits to 25 different classrooms in behalf of 
the same goal. However, group effon must be protected against 
waste. Among its dangers are these: 

1. Calling teachers together for trivialities. 

2. Devoting the time of a meeting to long reports that might 
better have handled through bulletins sent to the participants. 

3. Giving attennon to matters not accepted by the group of teach- 
ers as important to them. 

In the following chapter is included a section dealing with prin- 
ciples of group Iradership. The suggestions there for the principal 
arc applicable here. Referen^ w as also made to the group process 
in Chapter 6. 

Perittps ffiis whole procesi of helping teachers can be simplified 
by thinking of two aspects of an instrucritmal .situation: (1) the 
needs, and (2) the resources. The supervisor who in rizing up a 
school aiuation can detemune the nee^ is then challenged to bring 
resources to bear upon the rituation. Thb calls for two aUUties. First, 
there is the alriifty to work with a single readier or a group of 
teachers to dbternAie things that need to be done. Second, there 
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is the ability to locate resources and to bring them to bear upon 
such needs. These are examples <A this ability: 


Needs 

1. The desire for greater under- 
standing of printary-age chil- 
dren. 

2. The need of ability in art tech- 
niques of various types. 

3. A more extensive knowledge of 
the economic life of the com- 
munity. 


ResMrees 

1. An in-service course conducted 
weekly by an instrucKM' from a 
near-by college. 

2. An art work center set up in the 
county school office, open eve- 
nings and Saturday morning. 

3. Bininess-education day set aside 
each year when teachers are 
guests of business houses and in- 
dustrial plants. 


There is no reason to fear that the one xeho holds a ptpervisory 
position v:ill not be active. The fear is that the action may be poorly 
rimed or actually t<K> intensive. A few cautions to well-meaning 
instructional leaders arc these: l>on't lose teachers in a flood of words 
that represent generalities or verbalisms. Don’t be carried away by 
an enthusiasm that rushes a teacher awav from her necessarv* securirv. 
Don’t inhibit individual creariveness. .\void riding into the classroom 
an educational hobby that may letter be tied outside the door. Re- 
men tber that orders may change work patterns l»it nor teacher 
beliefs. Be consistent with teachers. The teacher appreciates the 
supervisor who is consistent in philosophy; the teacher has the right 
to expect the same person each rime that the supervisor calls. 


Ideal supervisors 

are consistent 
arc nor fault finding 
do not look for trouble 
do not inject anxiety 
accept teachers at their various 
levels 
are patient 
are coun^oua 
attack complacency 
do not elevate into importance 
petty details or their own 
whim* 

are not impressed by their own 
lafdi 


have skill in working with groups 
kmnv effective classroom proce- 
dures 

know' instructiimal materials and 
V their .sources 
arc good resource people 
know where m secure other re- 
source personnel 
get out into the classrooms 
are effective in their w*ork 
work hard but do nor overdo it 
have interests outride die profea- 
rion 
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show no favoritisro amon^ teach* can co*ordinate the efforts of 
ers many 

kx»k for ideas and abilities are students of their field 

don’t shirk their responsibilities exhibit emotional stability 
commend effort and accomplish* maintain appropriate personal ap* 
ment pcarance 

have faith in other people arc cth^al 

get along weO with people give suggestions 

Suggestions wanted. Suggestion has replaced dictation in the basic 
principles of supervision today. Nor is suggestion the wolf of dicta- 
tion masquerading in sheep's clothing. In those few instances in 
which theory discredits suggestion, no doubt this masquerade is 
implied. Teachers want suggestions from instructional helpers whom 
they respect. There’s no reason they shouldn’t have them. l*his side 
action in no way deters the fine work of group planning that charac- 
terizes today’s program of instructional improvement. 

Teachers seem to be able to work with almost anvonc who has 
some practical help to offer them. Perhaps the greatest honor th.aT 
can come to a supervisor is to be asked by a teacher to lend a 
helping hand. There is a psychplogicai advantage for the supervisor 
in a situation in which his advice is solicited rather than offered. This 
does not mean that help is withheld until solicited. 

Now and then a current discussion of the subject will suggest that 
modem supervirion retain a bit of the aggravating quality that it 
reflected earlier in this century. Such a point was made in one of 
the more recent yearbooks of the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association: ‘The aggravating function 
may seem out of place in the scheme of supervision, but it is not. 
It means needling into action. It is the thing that cranks up the 
human engine so that motivation can take over and furnish the power 
of self-propulsion. It is the some aggravation that moves one our of 
his easy chair and gets him to clean up a dirty basement.” * 

Sdiwds define the position. The time has passed when filling a 
supervisnry position called for no more thought than appointing a 
‘‘deserving teacher.” It b common for school systems to set up 
standard for the position, standards which are held up to those 
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already in the position as uxl) as being used to guide future selection. 
For instance, the Atlantic Citv standards are: 

1. A supervisor should be a friendly persrm who is a good listener. A 
teacher should fed free to conic to him with any problem at any time. 
He should l>e a person who is wxli-balanced einotionally. a person who 
likes jicople, who wants to help |H:op)e, and who realizes that the way 
to help them is to cause them to use their unique abilities in working 
with others. 

2. A supervisor should be a person who is widely read in general 
fields as well as in the fields or areas in which he works. 

3. A supen'isur should have a “well digested" philosophy. This means 
that he should not only has*c read alMun phiioMqrhy but should have dis- 
cussed it with many people, and should have lived his philosophy in such 
a way that it is a parr of him and iu»t just w**rds and phrases. 

4. A supervisor should Iw one who s|H:aks with true authority. He 
should never ap|>eal to the authority of his postrion, or at least should 
do so as little as possible. He should, in w orking with teachers, rest u|x»n 
the authority of what Is good and right, and what will work and what 
will nor— all to receive the test of use in the classroom. 

5. .A su|x:rvisor .should Iw one that iH-lieves in .ind practices the use of 
reason in meeting and solving problems, rather than in the ap{seai to 
enKirion or to tradition. 

6. Finally, and |)crha|is most inqionant, a supervisor rotlay should be 
tine w ho is an exjiert in the understanding and use of group leadership 
techniques.* 

Statf Provisions and Rfch'ikfmfnts 

Most states provide for a supervisor s certificate fod.iy. The one 
who (jualifics for the certificate in Texas must hold a master’s degree, 
must have had three years of successful teaching serv ice at the level 
to be supervised, and must present IS hours of advanced course 
credits in these fields: supervision of instruction, curriculum and 
methods, child development, and school administration. Half of the 
work shall be specific.xlly in the field of supervision of instruction.* 

In Tennessee, counties, cities, and special school districts may in- 
clude in their minimum school pmgram, at state aid. additional 
teaching positions designated as superviring teachers. The number of 
such positions is determined by this classroom-teacher formula: 
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one-half portion for 20-49 teachers, one for 50-199, two for 200- 
599, three for 400-599, and four positions for 600 or more teachers. 

Reqoimncnts for the position include graduation from an ap- 
proved college and possession of a permanent professional super- 
visor's credential, llie credential is dependent upon 24 ntonths of 
experience, in actual school work in the field in u hich the super- 
xising teacher is to scr\'e. The experience shall have been within the 
hve years next preceding the date of initial employment. 

As it g^ves the support for this program of instructional improve- 
ment. the state retains quite a hit of the control. The Tennessee 
State Commissioner has the right to adjust the formula in a number 
of instances to fit local conditions, .such as the case of sparsely }x>pu- 
lated areas. Local or county selection of personnel demands applica- 
tion for approval to the State Commissioner. .Approval comes only 
after interview by that office. Changes in existing personnel call for 
state approval. The annual program of a supervising teacher^must be 
submined to the state office as well as to the local or county office. 
The state prescribes or approves the forms on which the monthly 
reports are prepared, and ask$ that copies be tiled there. “Failure 
of a supen'ising teacher to submit these required reports shall con- 
stitute grounds for not including the position in detennining the 
c«>st of the minimum schwd program.” ’ 

In California, the requirements for an elementary school super- 
vision credential include 24 semester hours of upper division or 
graduate work in addition to holding the general eicincntary’ creden- 
tial. Training shall have included work in the principles and practices 
of curriculum construction, evaluation and measurement of educa- 
tional achievement, counseling and guidance, child .study, and parent 
education. The graduate ot undergraduate training shall include 
work in oiganizarion and atlministration, supervision of instruction, 
and curriculum in the elementary schools. Two years of successful 
teaching in w elementary school are also required. 

The legal statements treating the qua&fications for the position are 
ahvays going to sound meager and formal. I'bey must eventually be 
interpreted in terms of personalities. 

A good classroom teadter may be a poor prospect for a super- 
visory poritkm if she lacks expeikiMK in working with adult groups 
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in enterprises calling for accomplishment. Exercising mfloence in 
such enterprises is good training for supervisor)’ leadership. 

The evil of a self-contained professional Ufe and interest to the 
case of a teacher is a warning j^inst appointment to a position tA 
supervision. Teachers with such tendencies may quite cisily feed 
them with the added responsibititi«i of supervision. There is no 
substitute for breadth of interest in life, for hobbies outside the job. 

School systems, especially large city systems, can give teachers 
special assignments with curriculum committees, book committees, 
or similar activity catling for group endeavor. Such w’ork is good 
training for leadership assignments. Experience in analyzing situations 
similar to the ones directed by superv'isors are helpful as training. 

.■Vmong other qualities that serve the supervisor well are deep 
lovalty, the desire t(v serve rather than to dominate, unseifishMSS, 
and 3 knowledge of the u ork to be done. 

Thf Thinos That St HKRvjsoRS Do 

It has l>een said that the greatest latmr-sanng device today is 
romorntw. Ibiwever. there is little evidence that the typical super- 
visor will get around to using it. He works as though the job had 
to l)c finished by nightfall, or at least l»eforc the next sunrise. This 
reflects in part the immensity €>f the job of instrucdonal improve- 
ment and the limited niimlier i»f .supervisors assigned to the task. It 
likewise reflects a sinceritv* of effort, an eamesmess that is seldom 
surpassed in professional endeavor. 

1 he presentation of the supervisor’s daily stint might emphasize 
the theory of what should be d<mc. Or it might emphasize w'har is 
actually ^‘ing dime. I'hc latter seems more practical, for a number 
of rca.sons. By and large, things that supervisors are now* doing are 
apt to be the things expected of ncw..appointees. The wide variatioo 
among local school situations discourages any attempt to prescribe 
program. A few basic activities are conmton from Maine to Gali- 
fomia and from Montana to Florida. These include classroom viats, 
demonstrations, the w'ork of curriculum committees and conference 
participation. Beyond such common activities there exists a wide and 
varied range of supervisor)* endeavor, which is as it should be. 

The list that follows represents ^a conscienrious attempt to bring 
together a ty'pical cross section of. the activities found in the w’ork 
schedules of dey and county supervisors. Some of the itoiis may 
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appear to be somewhat specialized for the general supervisor. If such 
are listed here, it means that they are responsibilities handled as well 
as possible by the supervisor in the absence of a mure specialized 
position, such as a research or curriculum office. 

lliere is no attempt to sort or classify these things that supervisors 
do. The one who carries out a program ofViiscellancous work dtjcs 
not stop to distinguish curriculum planning from demonstration, 
or group leadership from direct classroom help. 

These are the things the supervisor is busy doing: 

1. Helps to organize a guidance program. 

2. Demonstrates teaching techniques. 

). Prepares exhibits of instructional materials and work done in the 
classrooms. 

4. Conducts excursions of teachers of an in-service nature. 

5. Writes reports of the work for school administrative offices. 

6. Prepares bulletins to t>e circulated among the teachers .ind schools. 

7. Helps a faculty group effect changes in the daily schedule. 

8. Helps teachers in lesson planning. 

9. Holds conferences M*ith princiftals, .su|)crintendent$, and teachers 
in connection with the work. 

10. Attends and contributes to’ faculn* meetings. 

1 1. Helps teachers set up a system for recording pupil progre.s.s. 

12. Makes suggestions for the proper use of scimol facilities in the 
case of overcrowded conditioiu. 

13. Gives leadership in the establishment of testing and evaluation 
programs. 

14. Encourages the use of special materials, such as audio-vi.suaI equip 
ment. 

15. Stimulates school librarj' improvements. 

16. Promotes volunteer study group. 

17. Leads teacher-parent study of home rejiorts. 

18. Attends state and national conferences, and repons proceedings to 
teachers and superintendents. 

19. Arranges for resource personnel from a college to help in a local 
study program. 

20' Helps with establishment of curriculum policies in a school. 

21. V'isits schools outside her own {urisdicrion for help and inspiration. 

22. Arranges schtxii visiting .schedules for teachers. 

23. Uses teachers to serve as demonstrators of teaching techniques in 
which they have been successful. 

24. Helps teachers to set up simple experimental classroom procedures 
and to evaluate them. 

25. Arranges professional reading lists for teachers. 

26. Promotes carefully organized parent visiting days 
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27. Interivets the tchool prognun to community groupe. 

2H. Shares the good things one school is doing with another. 

29. Advances with a local school the cooperative buying of instnic* 
rional materials through the county office. 

)0. Works with schoob in the effective use of the coimty bookmobile 
service. 

}|. Sets up a central library of classroom books to help teachers and 
.schools in their book selection. 

}2. Serves teachers and schoob as specialist in sources of availability of 
filiii.s, free materials, books, and other instructional aids. 

13. U.<ies state and county library consultants in local school study 
pri^rains. 

34. Promotes membership in appropriate professional organiaatUms. 
such as the Association of Childhood Education. National ^uncil for 
the Teachers of English, National Education Association, etc. 

35. Attends school board meetings. 

36. .Aids the local administrator in evaluating instruction in a school or 
in a prticular classroom. 

37. Sets up or participates in workshops and conferences for teachers. 

38. Leads curriculum committees in the development of teaching guides 
or instructional materials. 

39. Co-ordinates the services of nonschool agencies to aid in the w'ork 
of the teachers. 

40. Helps the administration in the recruitment and selection of 
teachers. 

41. Brings resource persoijn to the teachers. 

42. Solicits the participation of the principal in supervision and aids 
in the development of such skill. 

43. Provides program of orientation for new teachers. 

44. Aids teachers with i^Mcial pupils, such as slow karners, problem 
students, and talented students. 

45. .Assists in grade school evaluation. 

46. Teaches the use of motion picture projectors and other equipment 
nor customarily handled by a teacher. 

47. Helps with teachers’ registers, attendance reports, and rimilar 
routine matters of pupil accounting. 

48. Aids adntinbtrators with teacher assignments and classification of 

schools. .... 

49. Sets up after-school or Sanirday-m«»miog worktops m which 
teachers can praedee and kam teaching techniques in serious fields. 

50. Tries to keep teachers supplied with u|>-tt»-daie inatmak 

51. Takes resptjosibility in ^paring radio and television programs 
interpreting the woik of the schoob. 

52. Panicipates in Parent-Teacher .Association woA. 

53. Helps in arranging count}* or local schotd festivals and field davs. 

54. ,Wofks with cioier supervwrs and administratoi* ia co-onluwtk^ 
the entire program. 
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55. Spends a Umited portion of the week in the office, handUi^ rou< 
tine, conferring with teachers who conie in, etc. 

5d. Works to secure {Moper classroom equipment and classroom at- 
tractiveness. 

57. Works to secure attractive school grounds. 

58. Speaks before institutes. 

59. Helps teachers to (wganize for the stucb' of iastructional matters. 

60. Encourages faculn* surveys of pupil probletns. 

61. Helps in the teacher preparation of a handbook for beginning 
teachers. 

62. Contribtttes to a case study with a group of teachers. 

65. Explains and introduces reaching guides to new teachers and new 
guides to all teachers. 

64. Establishes the proper use of textbooks newly adopted by the state 
or the local district. 

65. Makes surveys of the use of b<K>ks or other instructional materials 
in a school or school system. 

66. Helps build proper w-orking relationships within a school. 

67. .Makes surs'cys of teacher opinion on a matter of common interest. 

68. Acts as a friend to the teacher in such matters » securtng^eaching 
certiHcates. 

69. Makes surveys of the condition of or need for instructional mate- 
rials or equipment in the schools. 

70. Advises teachers in handliftg homerooms, clubs, and other extra- 
class aedvittes. 

71. Prepares directions for the use of supplies. 

72. Interprets results of the standardized testing program. 

73. Advises relative to plans for a neu' scho<»l building. 

74. Assists in the transfer of teachers. 

75. Advises principal and .superintendent relative tri c<»nditions in the 
schoob; reports on such a matter as the effectiveness of the instructional 
effort in a particular classroom. 

76. Reviews recent educational literature. 

77. Passes on to teachers knowledge of teaching trends. 

78. Prepares news articles for the local press. 

79. Serves cm comminees of professional organizations. 

80. Works widi teachers tn. co-ordinating the work in their various 
solqects. 

81. Prepares notices and amiottncements. 

82. Aids in accreditation of ichoois. 

83. Helps lay group imke surveys eff the lueds of the schools. 

84. Assists in ramung polkies. 

85. Handles a class to enable the teacher to make a needed visit to 
aatoiher classroom. 

86. Aids ta co'mrduuning die county echoed pogram with the state 
program. 

87. Hdp with pupib. 
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iMerpitts regulatHMM, 

$9. Addresm parent and conununit)" groups. 

90. Atsim in health examinations. 

9). Helps teachers deepen insighrs about their pu{^s through cluld* 
study profp’ams. 

A group of 35 supervisors, when asked how their working time 
w'as distributed among the various duties of tlie job, gas'e tlm 
response: 


Supertfitory activity Thnc distribution 

\\'ofking with teachers 45'^ 

Gathering materials 10 

Demonstration teaching 5 

Holding or striding cteifcrences li 

Research or planning activities 14 

Working with related agencies 9 


T«»ral-- 94'; 

Among the other activities mentioned were clerical work, han- 
dling films, handling te.xtbooks. purchase and supervision of disTnhu- 
rion of supplies, testing and evaluation, schoid radio programs, and 
working with Parent-Teacher .^ssoeiations,'* Although the group 
was not large enough to l>c statistically significant, the respemsc fiears 
close relationship to the services commonly attriliutcd to county 
supervisors. 


Tin Initiation or Svpfrstsorv SfeRvicFs 

Fach year in a numlicr of schotd districts, wipcrvisoiy serv ices are 
established ft»r tlic first time, fbe introduction of a supers iM*r into a 
sch(H)] unaccustomed to such a staff member calls for special consid- 
eration. The treatment that follows represents the best thinking on 
the subject by a conference of Texas school people engaged in vari- 
ous positions of supervisory leader$td|».* 

The getting-uoqttahited period. In tniriaring a program of super- 
vision in a city or count)' in w hich there has bMn no spedai posiooa. 
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the iirst task of the new supervisor is to become acquainted. Before 
he can function successfully as a helping or resource person, it is 
desirable that he establish friendly relations and a sense of under- 
standing betA^veen himself and the superintendent, the principals, and 
the teachers. If the new position serves a number of school districts, 
then there is the urgency of establishing {ineself with the various 
sebiHti offices. ^ 

Often the new portion is established, or the new supervisor as- 
signed. just prior to the opening of the school year. It is indeed frus- 
trating at times for the countv' supers'isor to make all of these 
contacts in the short space of rime represented in the organi/ation- 
for-opening period. Realization that getting acquainted cannot Iw 
done over night, bur may take considerable time, wilt prevent any 
premature efforts that might result in failure or prove utterly futile. 
It k a good idea to take rime to l»c sure that the first projects under- 
taken arc of interest to all concerned. 

How to imptement this getting-acquainted program should be 
carefully planned by the supers'isor and superintendent, with the 
initiative coming from the latter as administrative head of the scho(»i 
unit. Basic to good relationships with counrv' or district superin- 
toidcnts is recognition of the (zet that the supervisor has no execu- 
tive authority. 

After exploration in the direction of personnel acquaintance, the 
first real professional duty of the supervisor will Ite to learn and 
understand the superintendent and his policies. Both should have a 
ctMTimon concept of .supen'ision. There is a point at which the 
supers'isor’s concept of supers'ision a.s guidance and nor evaluation of 
teachers may be threatened. If the superintendent does not hold tliis 
concept, the supervisor may have to make a decision as to how far 
he is willing to compromise with hj.s devotion to his own concept. 
At the outset this will be a challenge to the tact and diplomacy — 
essential element— in the supervisor’s personality. 

As soon as poariblc, the new* supervisor needs to understand »ich 
local matters as the scope of the principakhip, the interrelation of 
the superintendent and his .staff, the position of the board of educa- 
tioft, and the polkics dealing with the purchase of supplies and 
equipment. In other words, the working imchiiteiy of tlw school 
dystern must be intdeniood if a new program cd sapervirion ia to find 
ks proper footing. 
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Becoming acquainted with the principals and their problems will 
involve more spectHc things. The superv'isor will bear in mind aiw'av's 
that his role is that of a helper to prmcipals and teachers. The posii- 
non does not need an administrative function to achieve this stand- 
ing. The establishment of friendly relations at this point is much 
more important than any method of procedure that he may have in 
mind, no matter how good that method may be. 

A friendly, personal interest in teachers on a nonprofessional basis 
has proved to be a most successful approach to teacher acquaintance. 
If a supervisor can win the teachers’ respect and confidence, any 
professional guidance that they may later seek u tU be more effective. 
Confidence and understanding are preceded b)' frienddtip and re- 
spect for the perstin with whom tme works. 

I'hc supervisor studies the teacher rtdis of each school. The aluUr\' 
to relate the name of a school and a grade is good preparation before 
meeting the teacher. In meeting teachers for the first time, it is u ell 
to remember some item atH>ut each, such as hobbies, talents, or 
family information. 

M indicated previously, there is no substitute for an early meeting 
with each superintendent with whom the supers’isor w'ill serse. It is 
essential to become acquainted as soon as possible vkith the superin- 
tendent s school policies, genera! educational principles, and comoepc 
of s»iper\ i.sion. A picnic, tea. or other infonnal meeiang uith super- 
inrendents and principals, on a purely social basis, is a good jdan 
for getting acquainted. 

general teachers’ meetings, at which the usual procedure is 
followed, the supervisor is prevent as one of the group. The first 
introduction may be as a new mcn)l)cr of the staff, whose function 
is that of a resource person who will l>c available to he^ with 
instructional improvement. The teachers and principals are told that 
they will have a part in deciding how' the supervisor shall me his 
rime and that they should always feel free to call upon the saipervlnv 
as they need help. l‘he supervisor should avoid making an "educa- 
tional speech*” at this point. He may acknowledge the introduction 
as briefly as possible u ith the aim of csrablishtng himself as a friendly, 
approachabk; member of the group. His ability to cany out the job 
will be recognized later. 

The supervisor buikb his own hpowfodge. Tl«e supervisor should 
be al^rt in unproving his knowledge of the conununtiy and schoohr 
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which he serves. He determines insofar as |xissible the ideas that 
odters have about supervisaon. He iKcomes acquainted with the 
fadlhics of the community, available or already in use. In this, he 
thinks in tcnns of such things as libraries, documentary materials, 
audio-visual aids, resource people, held trips, surveys, extended Held 
study, camping, service projects, and experience. 

He should study the community with special consideration of his 
profesiaonal place in it. This knowledge encompasses the natural 
environment, the communit)''s past, the people, the occupations, 
civic affairs, family life, educational opportunities, religious services, 
and recreational opportunities. He notes governmental, commercial, 
and private agencies. By exchanging ideas and sharing experiences he 
broadens his background and sinks his feet into the soil. He will 
continue to build his knowledge and to establish an effectiveness by 
such activities as these; 

Has frequent conferences with the superintendent. 

Meets with comulrants and other supcrviiiors. 

Forms opinions about the needs of the schools, by visiting clavses 
and discussing instructional matters with teachers, administrators, 
and patrons. ' 

Determines extent of democratic tendencies in l>oth administration 
and teaching. 

Finds out about health conditioax, safety practices, and sanitation. 

(ionttnually adds to stock of teaching rcchnit^ucs. 

Studies child growth and development materials, testing programs, 
and the like. 

Omttnualjy adds to supervision Itbraiy', reads professional maga- 
zines, and attends profcsnonal meetings. 

Teadter readiness. Nd supervtsor who is w'ise as well as itew to a 
jolt w'tll begin by sorting teachers in his own mind as promising and 
unpromising, A sound sifpervisory principle to follow is the accept- 
ance of the teachers on dieir level of development. Furthermore, he 
must really believe that supervtsoiy servim w'ill be helpful only 
when accepted by the teachers. 

Most tMw county sttperv'tsors must work amot^ many small 
schools, ki tiuiny instances teachers will hold emergency credentials, 
hnfdyuig dtoctages in tmuiing. In such instances it is well for the 
ii^perv^ to' keep in mind that ^'teacher educacioii** «ad ‘^nipervi- 
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sion** are almost synonymous, and i^Uarly that good {»rtnd|>les of 
teaching are the same for teachers as for pupils. 

Early in the year the supervisor in a new program should es|>hun 
to teacheis whiat the possible services are, and how they be 
available to all teachers. If clearly and tactfully done, this will tend 
to encourage the invitation of such help, it is highly important dtat 
the teachers feel that it is their program, and that the chief function 
{>f supervision is to help them pbn and carrs’ out their ow'n pro- 
gram of professional development. They should eventually see the 
supenisor as a resource person who is ready and anxious to assist 
in this by working with teachers indisidually and collectively. 

C Concerning teacher readiness, the supervisor will recognize the 
fact that some teachers may not want supers ision. They may have 
a conccptic)n of it. They may not sec its possible values. They 
may hold back, to be shown. One way u> l«tok at this — which is nt»t 
exactly rationalization — is that a superviv^r cannot get to all teach- 
ers anyway, and that the program should begin by spending more 
time working with thtxsc w ho desire help. 

It can Ik anrici|xared that other teachers w-ill wane help as they 
obsenx the acconiplishmcnr.s elsewhere. No teacher should ever be 
left out of the $upervis<»r's thinking. Efforts should he made to make 
himself more available and his serxice more desirable to those who 
seem hesitant about asking for help. 

Increasing public understanding. Wlien new srafF positions have 
iKcn added to a school system, it is well that the public should be 
informed. Even if the position of supen’isor ha.v been supplied at 
the county level or financed at the state level, its significance should 
be cstabibhed with the local patrons and civic leasts. This un^r- 
standing of superv’isoiy* functions can be furthered by taking tht 
story directly to the citizens who attend hmcheon and other civic 
clubs. Such talks can be handled by yhe superx'isor or some othet 
school official 

The parents' understanding of supm'ision can be increased 
throf^h the Parent-Teacher AssociatitHi mettii^ school open 
houses, and ^milar public gatherings at the school Here again the 
introduction of the supervisor, and a limited statement of the benefit 
children receive from the program, are appropriMie. Some school 
syjffems use the radio and television very eficctively in carryu^ the 
school story into the homes. Smaller cities and rural areas can be 
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introduced to « neu' supcmsor or a new supervisory service through 
the o)lurnns of the newspaper. 

Needless u> say, the supervisor's presence and work at meetings, 
county and school, will increase understanding. However, any su- 
pervisor deser^’cs a private life of his own, and the out-of-schtHil 
demands upon his time should be held within reason. In the end, 
the public understanding of the go<.>d ^'ork of supervision will in- 
crease through statements of teachers, students, and others who 
hare felt its benefits. 

The Te,xas study of the establishment of supervisor)' services, 
w’hich has just been descritxrd, closes with this suggestion; I he l>est 
supervisor is a person who is willing to help where help is needed. 
He never intrudes or demonstrates power or authority. He respects 
lus fellow-man's position at all times. 

The New Sihekvisor 

“Mv first contact with the teachers was in a three-hour countv 
meeting held four days prior to the opening of sch(M>ls. I'he 
principals had helped tiie county* superintendent choose the super- 
visor, but the purpose t>f ^ty work was not clear to many of the 
classroom teachers. Because I knew this to be true. I planned a very' 
short calk explaining the purp>$e of superxision as i had learned to 
understand it during my preparation for .supervision.” Sc* re-ids the 
account of a Georgia supcn'i«»r. new to the work and to a coutuy 
in which the teachers had not lieen accustomed to supervisiem."’ 
She goes on to c-xplain that in this introductory talk she described 
briefly four of her ideas: 

1. Supervision is not checking on teachers, sitting in classrooms ob- 
serving, and then offering criticism. 

2. It is planning with teachers, helping them to set their own goals, 
and hclpit^ them to plan ways to meet them. 

i. The teachers and supervisor should work together to increase their 
understanding of children and promote the liest deveiopntent possible 
{mr them. 

4. Supervisory serx'ice wtU not be compulsory, but it will be available 
to all teachers. 

This beginner staked her success on good working relattoaships. 
^ told herself that this meant understanding the indixfiduals in ^e 
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group, and having them understand her. She set out to know each 
teacher, to try to learn how far he had advanced toward his goals, 
and to help if possible. Several smaller group meetings were held 
during the early part of the schttol year, and the supervisor reit- 
erated the points made at the count}' meeting. Then she planned 
with individual teachers ways that she might assist in their work and 
when. .Many of the first requests made upon her time had ta do with 
individual teaching problems. 

Through these discu^ions in the fall meetings, teachers asked for 
songs, p<K;ms, stories, and games. The supers'isor’s entry into many 
classrooim was in response to a rc<|ucst to teach some songs or 
poems, or to demonstrate story telling. Other requests were for 
materials, such as library books and wrapping paper for reading 
charts. Looking back over the first year's c.xfterience. this supervisor 
found that the following were the kinds of activities in which she 
had engaged ntt»st often, in establishing her po.sition as one of in- 
structional significance to the schools of the county; 

1. Helping to select books to meet children's needs. 

2. I'.scnanging books between schcHfls when not enough were avail- 
able from other sources. 

3. (living talks at Parent-Teacher meetings. 

4. Helping teachers u.sc the slide and morion picture projectors, 

5. Helping the county nurse examine children. 

6. Helping teachers inform parents of children's needs. 

". Helping to initiate choral reading in school. 

8. Hdping to develop science centers. 

u. Helping teachers and children w rite experience stories. 

10. ficiping teachers conduct children's excursions. 

i I . Hdping teachers give reading tests and interpreting the results. 

12. Helping teachers secure the kind of help needed by exceptional 
children; the crippled, hard of hearing, the ones with poor vision, the 
ciitotiiHialiy ill, the mentally retarded, and the gifted. 

Thf CMAi.i.KNor TO Thi; Scpkrvisor 

.Vo tVr'o supervisors establish themselves m exactly the seme nun~ 
ner. //ouwer, if their ecceptance has anything, in common^ perhaps 
it is these pwo things—firstt the establishment of a common feeling 
of understanding, based on good fmman relMionshtpSt and second, 
the establishment among the teachers of the feeling that the neve 
supervisor has something to offer. 

\ teacher, a supervisor, or an atlmmiscrator can look back at new 
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poatkms he entered. He am determine the degree of success 
in each situation and just about what he contributed t» bring tt 
about. Any person in a new group situation spends a period of rime 
in which he is being sized up— or measured for riie job. A teacher 
goes through it with each new class. A superintendent goes through 
it. A supervisor with new* groups facea the same thing. 

In administration and superNision, muring new positions or new 
groups calk for good riming. There are no substitutes for listening, 
finding out, sizing up new situations, learning how the others work, 
finding out what is expected, and determining how a predecessor 
operated. However, the administrator or supervisor in the new 
situation cannot remain on the receiving end for long. He is being 
judged. Things are expected of him. depending upon the conditions 
of the sening. He must possess the sease of riming that tells him 
when to nmve ahead, how much of a program to undertake, and 
how much of the responsibility to shoulder hiiasclf. Me stands for 
progress — within the realms of reason and possibilirv 

lliese are maners rhat cannot be passed on in formulas or prin* 
dples. They are the matters that make and break sch(H»l personnel 
in supersnsory capacities, ^uch can be learned by watching others 
in somewhat similar situarioms, in thinking bark to those suf)er- 
visory officials whom we admired. Lessons can likewise be learned 
from remembering the others. One thing is certain, the supervisor 
must establish himself first as a person, and second as a supen’isor. 
To rush in with a program to be established immediately is folly. 
It is w'ell for a supervisor to enter a new position with the realiza- 
tion that the ones with whom he is going to w'ork have gonen along 
wiriiout hk service for a long time. They are going to size him up 
fim as a human being, and later as a supervisor. There is no sub- 
stkute for good human relationships and personal respect. 

It is an unwrinen law in American Khool operation that the 
supervisor shall always report to the prindpars office before making 
vkitariems in the btrihfir^. This may be traced back to the line-and- 
staff principle of rebrioiishtps, but it k generally accepted today 
as no^h^ more nor less than common county. It k in keeping 
umh the constructive relationships between these rwo offices. 

In the end the supervisor k expected to produce. He can go 
around co-operating, being dctnocraric, and accepting teachers. Imt 
riut k nothing in itadf. He can spend a lot of rime gmng in and out 
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of classrooms and in setting up committees. But all this is nothing 
in itself. His effort must not be aimless. It must be soundly direaed 
if it is to be effective, 

F(Mr Putther Couideratjim 

Is it necessary that the supervisor be a dcillfut teacher in the inscrac- 
tional field in which he works? Are certification standards for super- 
visors in keeping with the ideals held for the position? To what extent 
should administration determine the limits of the activity of a super- 
visory staff? If there is a lack of readiness for help on the part of a 
teacher, sht.»uid the busy supervisor concentrate attention clsew here? How 
can supervisors' leadership evaluate its own accomplishmena? 
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T he principal of the school holds the key position in the pro- 
gram of instructional improvement. There has never been any 
attempt to pull him o(f that throne. In school operation the posititm 
\va.s the first to be added to the original teaching assignment. .Spe- 
cial postrions of supers'ision and staff service came in to^iipplrmenr 
his efforts, not to replace them, and tr» this day such staff workers 
still encourage the principal to take the supervisory lead. 

A 1Stiiat»:gic Posmov 

The theory of xupen-inion has ahu'ays reserved for the principal 
the position that the title denotes. His ha-s remained the line position 
of authority over the child's instruction a.s well as responsibility for 
it. With the continuous addition of staff positions to the schr)ol 
svstem, the principalship has still retained the final right to say who 
is and who is not a sticcessful teacher. Such a divine right certainty 
implies a keen knowledge of instruction and an equally keen desire 
to improve it. 

In the instructional scheme of things the principal is in a unique 
position. He is in the strategic center of a web of instructional in- 
terrelationships — ^teachcr-papik teacher-teacher, teacher-supervisor, 
teacher-parent, and teacher-superintendent. His is the dispatching 
station, at the center of educational endeavor — planning, operating, 
and evaluatii^. 

Of all the school personnel, he is in the best position to get the 
over-all public reaction to the school effort. He is in a position to 
match paremal es'aiuadon w'ith teacher purpose, and to match public 

1H4 
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purpose and expectariun with school practice and accomplishment. 
He is in a position to study the over-all effectiveness of the school 
program upon the student IkhJv. I hc supervisor w ho comes into the 
aciwol from the outside seldom sees the parent. I.ikewise, the super- 
s'isor’s contaas viith teachers are infrequent. The principal is the 
constant factor in a school’s leadership picture, and the conrinuirv 
of ohsers'atiun of instruaional effort is within his schedule pos- 
sibilities. 

He can make or break the work of a stipervisor, or a citv-w ide or 
stare-wide curriculum program. His indifference to such instruc- 
tional effort, or a few derogatoiy* remarks well placed, can act as 
a hands-off directive t<» the teachers in his own scluwd. Front the 
beginning he holds status because of his p<jsitie>n. Fvers* principal 
exerts great influence iqton instructum— for g<»od or evil— even 
thotjgh the first -grader may classify the principal as onlv the person 
to apply Band-Aids to cuts and bniiscs. 

To elevate the position to this high place of instructional leader- 
ship docs m*t mean that all who h<»ld the post deserve the glorx’. 
The post h<»lds the possibilities; to achieve them depends up<in the 
occupant. For iastance, it is srill not reve.ilcd to what degree the 
special |>«»sitions r>f supervisory leadership vserc added Iwcausc of 
instifhcicnr administrative personnel and to what degree Iwcausc of 
insuifidencies within the personnel itself. Too often the adminis- 
trative tasks in school operation loom so large, they block off the 
principal’s view of the instructional held. In such case his view of 
teaching is often only the view from his office dtior. 

Inefi'u'icncy hi schooi aJmimstratwv cjrrifi its oii'tt death tL'arraM. 
Hut ncjuligt-nce in the rmprovcnient of instwcfion can go on in- 
definitely nithout being detected by the supporting society. This 
is true mainly because the layman can detect inefficiencs' in man- 
agenvent when he isn’t well enough Vtrrscd in the science of pedagogy’ 
to detect It in curriculum provision. It is alw partly due to the older 
cirken's inclination to rationalize his own child's school program by 
cohiiiring up in his imagination a roseared amception of the school 
program to which he was subjected w hen a child. \s an adult, one 
wonders if his mother's pies and Sunday chicken dinners were 
actually as far above his present fare as his memory w'ouJd ieui 
him to believe. 
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The DisntiBirnoN of Time ani> Effort 

In our eagerness to cast the principal in the highei^ professional 
role possible in the scluiol play, it is well to be realistic about the 
load that he carries — the responsibilities that compete for his time 
and effort. For instance, in Montgomery County, Mar\'land, these 
are among his duties as listed in the Jhbmmstrative Handbook: 

The principal is in direct control of his school. With his teachers he 
formulates the program and is directly responsible for its supervirion. 

In administeruig his school the principal endeavors to provide con- 
ditions fas'orable to instruction by the teachers. These include regulations 
for fwssing of classesi length and dme of inrennissions; assignment of 
general rooms for use^ scheduling classes; arranging time for assemblies, 
nre drills, health inspections, and conferences with parents. 

He directs the w’urk of the custodian and inspects the bmiding for 
sanitation, beating, lighting, safety, and general appearance. He approve.^ 
promotions and report cards; confers with parents, teachers, children, 
and supervisors; conducts stall meetings and administers the instruc- 
tional program of the schools. 

He aisigns teacher duties within the building and organizes and adjusts 
teaching loads. He orders supplies, teaching materials and equipment, and 
distributes these. He promot^..communir>' relatiims and approves re- 
quests for the use of the building for meetings of outside organizations. 
He is responsible for the discipline and condua of the school.^ 

In defining lus position, it is well to remember that he is much 
more than a supervisor. The possibitities of his leadership are broad, 
but even in the instructional area he works within the limits of 
state, county, and local district prescription. It is apparent that the 
exact discribuckm of rime and effort is bound to vary' with the per- 
sonnel holdtttg the position. 

There has been a tendency in American education to glorify 
supervision as the improvement of instruction, and to classify ad- 
ininistrarioa as some baser tetivicy having to do with the manage- 
ment of the school Perbapf it was a case of seeing the supervisory 
acrivt^ as doser to the (Md, and consequently more noble. 

Principals in a sense make some such disrincrion in their own minds 
as they go about the work of a school day, a school month, or a 
school 3rear. Ac least, some stMrh disrincrion is hinted by chose who 
lament tlatt the ronrine duties of mamving a fatr-rixed school unit 
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keeps them from !^nding the time chat they would like to i^nd 
in the classroonu. 'I'here is many an apology uttered each school 
year for not having had time **co supervise.” 

Whether the principal has time for supervision depends somewhat 
upon the conception that one holds of the service. If supervision 
were considered only as helping teachers in their classrooms, then 
mt>st principals wouldn't have time because of their own teaching 
responsibilities. But fortunately for the principaiship, the modem 
contreption of supcnision is one of broad professional leadenhip. 
!t represents the total influence that the principal exerts upon IWj 
school for a good instructional program. However, in following this 
theoretical directive, s<nne principals run the danger of rationaliz- 
ing themselves away from classroom superv'ision and into nodiing 
else to take its place. 

In those cases u hcrc teaching dudes limit classroom vtsitadem, 
other advantages help t<i compensate the principal for this priva- 
tion. The principal who teaches is in a small school with a few 
teachers. The close persona! and pmfcssional relationship of the 
staff in this situadon as an asset to instructional leadership offsets 
the difficulty of getting into classrooms. Even here, the principal's 
ingenuity enables him to accept the teacher’s invitation to visit. 

The elementary school. In those elerncntarv* schools where prin- 
cipals are freed of instructiona! duties, direct classroom supervision 
has been comntonly established. It is common for an elementarv’ 
schtH)! principal, in a city such as San Francisco, to spend from a 
third to a half of his school day in the classrooms or working with 
instrucdonal enrichment. It seems to have been a commonly accepted 
partem of the job, carried down from early in this cenrur)*. 

The high school. The high school situadon has been somewhat 
different. As a gmup, high school principals have not achieved a 
reputadon fur instruaional leadership. They have hung up an ex- 
cetienc record in school management, hut are generally reputed to 
have neglected instructional iinpn.>vement. Tlwv have tended to 
place ffith in the individualized eifom of classroom teachers ladier 
than to work at a wcll-co-ordinatcd instrucdonal program that 
would require each teacher’s methods to be judged against d»s 
over-all pattern. They have accepted the school as made up of a 
miscellaneous assortment of sutiject fields and as running m dutt 
nianner. 
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UnlUce Its sister, the elemenrar}' school, the larger American high 
school has tiecn staffed in recent years with a core of assistants to 
the principal, to handle t\’pes of duties ranging from attendance 
taking and class scheduling to activities directing and pupil coun- 
seling and disciplining. C'onsequenrty, it would seem that the prin- 
cipalship has been freed more and more for the general su|>crvision 
of the school and the direction of the inkructional program, u hich 
after ail is the heart of the sc'hool. However, at times this creation 
of assistants to free the principal for teacher help has paradoxically 
resulted in more office machincrv’ for him t<» supervise. 

A modem approach. I'oday's principal is not willing to leave 
instructional problems r<» chance or enrirely t«.i oursidc s|>ccialiMs. 
He realizes the close relationship of each classroom to the larger 
instructional pattern of his scht»ol, and uses his ability and experi- 
ence to interpret that relationship t<» others, and to ctfcci such unity. 
He senses the dangers of these two e.xtreines of administration: 1 1 ) 
a.ssuming all the responsibility fur curriculum, as the onc^o m.il>.c all 
the decisions, and (2) pennitting the teachers all to go their merry 
way in doing what they please with their iastnicrional prugr.ims. 
He gives leadership in in.si:/uccional matters, commanding respect 
for his understanding of the' curriculum. I he nonteaching principal 
viho is interested in insTruciional improvement can sjH'nd a third <»f 
his time in the cla.ssrooms, drawn there by interest rather than being 
forced there by duty. 

.An academic sec-saw that commonly invokes lengthy argtimcnts 
in graduate courses in supervision is the tpiesritm, "Should the prin- 
cipal be expected to supervise the subjects in which he has had no 
particular training'” Instructional leadership is stmicthing much 
broader and deejser than a knowledge of subject matter in the vari- 
om h^h school studies. It involves antong other things a knowledge 
of high school youth and how they learn. It calls first for a sound 
understanding of good and bad methods of instruction, a knowl- 
edge that transcends the technicalities of the varitnis subjects, Tltc 
strong right arm of good instructional supervision i.s this ability ro 
diagnose classroom etfectivcnes.s through the application of a knowl- 
edge of insmicttonal methods and of children. The one doing the 
supervising can see the work of an individual ciaMsrmun in relation 
to the total enstructional effort of the school or the scIumiI system. 
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Ci/MicvLL'M Assistant 

schools are well staffed today with guidance workers, 
counselors, and deans; but only a relatively small percentage of such 
schools have introduced curriculum assistants to help the principal 
with his instructional leadership. Deans, counselors, and other guid- 
ance workers deal with the adjustment of pupils, not the adjustmeni 
<»f instruction or curriculum. The wide provision of such services 
with the skimpy provision of curriculum assistance implies the 
sch(M>rs acceptance of the present curriculum and the pupil's adjust- 
ment to that program. 

Nolmdy has ever detennined the size the high school should reach 
liefure the principal receives assistance in his office. But it has bng 
since been determined — as attested to by common practice — that 
vuch assi-stance should first be in handling the student personnel 
problems. One or more teachers arc relieved of a portion of their 
teaching schedule to act a.s couaseiors. or as deans. In no case has it 
been show n that the tirst assistant to be a^ipointed to the principal's 
otHce is one to improve instruction or curriculum. 

A g<Kid case could be made for the thesis that the maladjusted 
pupil reflects an inadeijnate airriculum and that all the guidance 
workers in all the high schotils of America together cannot offset 
one poor instructional program. In recent years a few schools have 
recognized that the principal needs a.ssistance in instructional matters 
|Ust a^» much as in matters of pupil personnel. I'his is shown by the 
creation of puritions known as curriculum assistant or something 
similar. 

Nature of posilkm. It is to be recalled that three decades ago or 
so the deanship or the assistant principalship in the high school was 
inaugurated as a pan-time position. I'hc teacher was relieved of two 
or three classes to help in the olfice. .\nd so recently the insiruc- 
rionai assistantship has emerged in some schcHils. f'he teacher is re- 
lieved from two or three classes ro help improve the curriculum. 
At tintes this represcnci a replacement of the department headship. 
In other cases it is an additional position. 

A modest gesture in this direction is the provision of two hatf- 
rinte positions in a school of a thousand or mi students. The curricu- 
lum assistant does the things that a principal a doing, or n^hc be 
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expected to do, in farthering instructional improvement. These in- 
clude: arranging for teachers to ohscn’e instruction in other schools 
or in other classrooms within their oum school, preparing teachers 
for sudt observation, leading committee work in the field of cur- 
riculum, supervising €lassn>om instruction, conducting experimenta- 
tion in teaching, and consulting with individual teachers relative to 
teaching matters. 

This trend, as slight as it is, promises much for the future of high 
school instruction. It is suggested that such positions if properly 
conceived by the administration could very well replace the depart- 
ment headship. The\' are founded on broader instructional prin- 
ciples. They promise a correlation of instruction that can never Iw 
achieved by the system of leadership that glorifies separate vubjec't 
departments. 

However, it would be professional folly to establish such a s\*stcm 
again-St the will of a staff accustomed to deparrntentalixed icadcrship, 
The re^Kjnsibilities of existing departmenui leaders might very well 
be extended to achieve in tinte this broader systetn of leadership. 
Before such positions arc established, it must be determined if this 
responsibility for instruction should be relinquished by the princi- 
pal^ip. 

Some targe schools already provide one or more full-time instruc- 
dtmal assistants for the principal. For instance, these arc curriculum 
fields much broader than subject fields: ( 1 ) genera! educ'arion, < 2 ) 
the arts, and (3) occupational education. Conceiving that each child 
has a right to a well-glanced program including all three of these, 
then it might well follow that personnel to advance each would 
represent good curriculum planning. 

The creation of curriculum assbtants need nor rob the principal 
of his Indership function. If it did, the practice would be of dubi- 
ous value. It is much more common in a large system, city or county, 
to establish curriculum positions in the central office rather than in 
the schook But it b as sensible to attach to a large high school staff 
persomiet in this area as it is to provide personnel to handle the 
pupil's guidance. It can be said thtf guidance is ineffective in an 
educational m^cucion unless there ts a proper place to which each 
po|Mt can go for educational nourishment A guidance worker must 
be al^ CO offa more than ^rmpathy. 
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The Department Head 

What will eventually happen to the department headstup wth 
the emergence of curriculum assistants is difficult to predict. If 
would seem that logically the old system would eventually be re- 
placed by the new. In the change over, the good work now* being 
done by department heads will be taken over by the curriculum 
assistant. The .scn iccs of the typical department head are classified 
here into five groups. The outline that follows is set up as tjucstions 
to aid such personnel to check their effotts. 

\. He gtsists teat her t in making futt use of materuds. 

Arc teachers securing the IscncHts ni all Teaching guides? 

Arc they making prt»j>er interpretation of such guidc.s' 

Are they making use of available supplementary reference books? 

Are tbc\' making full use of bulletin boards and ma|»? 

Are they making full use of audio-visual materials available? 

Have they seen the (xmihilities of field trijss? 

Has the most effective asstgntiicm of rooms, books, equipment- and 
supplies been made for them? 


2. He gives teachers suggestions about classroom methods. 

Has he secured for them recently issued referetices on methods of 
teaching in that field? 

Has he encouraged experimentation in methods, when the teacher 
has more than one section of the same subiecr? 

Has'c teachers exchanged ideas cm classroom techraqties, and do 
they have the opportunity to vmt each other’s classes? 

Are such manen treated at departmental meetiitgs? 

J. He leads the veay in testing. 

Have the tests and testing methods of the teacher been discoRMd 
with the department head? 

Have model or various t)'pes of tests been circulated among de- 
partmeot members? 

Have the relative merits of different types of tests been meanired 
in remece to the subiect field? 

Has he encouraged maximom use of die results of dw standardized 
achievement and mental nuttumy testing programs duu are givoi in 
the school? 

Has he revealed the many uses of tesxs over and beyond die markit^ 
of pupils? 

Has he recc^ixed the limitation of standardized tests in evahwting 
teachmg and leamii^? 
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4. He leads the way in adapting instruction to indk'idual differences. 

Has he helped to reveal the degree and n'pes of variation among 

pupils? 

Has he revealed possible ways of earing for differences in abilities 
and interests? 

Are the teachers taking advantage iff the possibility of making 
adjustments for pupils through the guidance service? 

Do they work at the job of helping ^e pupils establish desirable 
ways of approaching and carrying out study? 

5. He acts as a leader in professional growth. 

Are the new teachers aware of the importance of participating in 
extraHTurricuiar activities? 

Do they need help in distinguishing the ethical or professional 
action in school and community situations? 

Arc the new' teachers being show n examples of giMid teaching? 

Do they see their work in true relationship to the entire educa- 
tional program? 

Rf.t.ATfNG AONtlMSTRAirVE RoCTINrS TO ISSTRI CTIOV 

As has l)ccn discusst'd in the early chapters, there is Rttic cause 
for tjuibbling over boundary lines in a principal’s work schedule, or 
over the distribution of his time. As professional leader he finds an 
interrelationship of activitie^Cthat defy classification. Who i.s to sav 
that the things that are carried out in his office are nor ptitcntials 
for either the protection of the child's learning situation or the ini- 
provcnicnt of it? 

If. in hU cagcmes.s to get into a classn»om to help a teacher, he 
abruptly terminates an office conference with a parent, isn’t there 
the pos»btlit)* that the education of the child in question may suffer? 
There is even the possibility of the classroom endeavor of other 
children suffering if the case of one child is not properly handled. 

When harried by the administrative routine of his job, the prin- 
cipal needs to do all that he can to relate each act to the cla.ssrof>in. 
The rebdonships are chert; the recognition of them is dependent 
upon our devodon to instdicrional improvement. Many a principal 
with an inquiring mind has been convinced of shortcomings in the 
school curriculum through dealing with so-called problem children 
sent to his office. 

The sdmubdon for insemcdonal improvement comes from varied 
sources: the office conference, the classroom oliservation of good 
teaciung, the vbit to a classromn that is educadonatly inadequate. 
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or the beginning teacher's request for this or that. The process <rf 
supcr\'i$ion » l>cst carried out u hen it is thus well fed. 

A high school principal's day. The conscientious principal is apt 
to ask himself from time to time. Is this supervision' For instance, 
the account of one principars day in his office has been presented 
under just such a title. The resume of his activities follows: 

7:. to— Miss L. brought in an article fron) the St. Louis Star Thnet 
dc}>loring the neglect of t>riliianr students m the sch<wds. 

7:45— Mr. H.. head t»f the M)cial studies depanntent, discussed plans 
for a series of gcncr.il teachers' meetings. 

8:00-- Mr. P.. assistant principal" about the saspension of two stu- 
dentv 

8 |0~'Mr fi. requests the assignment of RrMiin X new term. 

8.20-"Revie\sed a rcjMirt of an evaluafion sulx-commirice uhich had 
been handed in late the day before. 

8. 10— Wrote Miss I,, a note deciding against the general distribution 
of ihe article. 

9.fi0- Rteeived and reviewed an<»thcr evaluatitm sub-cominittcc rc- 
{lort. 

9. 1 5- -.Mail arrived. 

9:t0— Omfcrence with librarian relative to reinudcling Ubraiy. 

10: l(u~t)isi.'ussed with a student the ixmibihties of granting him a 
diploma. 

10- 20- -.Met with Fnghsh teachers concerning simie inutuctional plans. 

II 2f)-"-I.unch. 

11.5(^—< Candidate for a position arrived. 

1 : JO— <,a»nference svirh head of guidance relative to graduation re- 
tjiiircmcnts, 

2.15- -<^»nfercncc with head ui Fnglish department as follow-up tin 
morning meeting. 

ctim}tany represenrarive di.sc»ssed new physics te.vt. 

4 ; 20 ™T 3 lkf’d with vccrctan- alwut the case of a recommendation for 
college eiurance.* 

Many of the miscellaneous conferences that a principal holds in 
his office have in.structtonal connections. However, if such manipu- 
lation represents his major attempt to lead instruction, his efforts 
w ill lack plan and purpose, Flis office should co-ordinate the work 
of the staff in a unified effort that represents a planned program of 
instructional improvement. Otherwise, his mtsccUaneous jobs tierc 
and there will represent little more than instructional trouble-shoot- 
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ing. He mtift beware of posing as an instructional doctor to whom 
the teachers run with all their in<hvidual ills. Instead, he generates a 
coK>perative improvement program, part of which is preventive in 
nature uid part of which is corrective. 

For instance, the principal should help the sta£P to keep informed 
with respect to significant research in ins^cdon. Out of this will 
come natural alterations in practice. Prevenidve instructional leader- 
ship <m his part implies a broad program of action. Corrective in- 
structional leadership is limited to caring for the individual teacher’s 
problems as recognized by the teachers themselves. 

The Leadership Approach 

Here we are concerned espcctaiiy with the initiative of the prin- 
cipal in the instructional field— with the force exerted b\' the prin- 
cipal for instructional improvement. This docs not mean that all 
such action is limited to his office. Rather, it means that all such 
action is a possibtlin' of that office. ITiis discussion of resj^asibiU 
irics must be predicated on a recognition of the great variation in 
the positioa and the conditions surrounding it, from school to 
school. Here wc shall lay do)»m a coast-to-coast cross section cut 
through such practice. It is left to the reader to build his own spur 
track from this main line to his individual school situatioa 

There are two concerns of equal importance to the principal who 
seeks a good instn]c*rtonal program. ( 1 ) the environmental condi- 
tions that are conducive to continual school improvement, and ( 2 ) 
the program of activities undcrtakoi within this atmosphere in order 
ro «Kure this improvement. 

The enviroitinBDtal condittons. The principal’s leadership is re- 
flected in the working atmosphere of ffie school just as surety as it 
is in the supervboiy activities. In fact, an unw'hoiesome atmosphere 
is evidence that the supervisory program may be forced and in- 
eflFeedve, The following cpndititms are found in schools where 
faculties are workii^ effectively toward better practices. 

I. lines of crnnuranicuton are open. The princ^t is evitlabte to 
the s*aff. A teacher doesn’t have to wait until the principal is in the 
proper mood to be approached, because he is always the same per- 
son. He is Kxessible to everytme, but is not unduly influenced. 
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Teachers bring thdr concerns and plans to him just as he brings 
things CO them. 

2. Matters of concern are approached with a wide exchai^[e of 
views and the common knowledge of all. (ilomnuctees are not se- 
lected just to serve the principal’s point of xiew. Freciuent progress 
reports are made to keep the staff informed and to enable them to 
make contributions. 

3. There is full recognition of the importance of everyone, with 
a full use of faculty resources. All this effort is judged in terms of 
the welfare of the child. 

4. I'hcre is no feeling of uncertaint)’ among the staff. There are 
no surprise announcements of changes, no secret inner councils mak- 
ing decisions. The decisions affecting instruction are arrived at 
through maximum participation, with time taken to ferret out tl^ 
facts. 

5. .Appreciation is shown for accomplishment and contributions, 
and credit is freely given. 'Fhe principal is not .stingy with or 
neglectful in his praise. He gives it not as though the thing was done 
for liiin. hut as the representative of the school. 

6. Teachers as well as the principal are highly eridcal and pro- 
fessional in their attitudes and actions. The school is free from pett\' 
bickerings and selfish endeavor, as the full energ}' and co-operation 
of ail are released. 

7. The principal reveals sclf-confidcnce in his posirion tvithoot 
reaching egotism- He docs not straddle the fence on issues in an 
attempt to ingratiate everyone. He casts his lot and doesn't expect 
“to be right” ail the time. He has the courage of his convictiQiis. 
He is basically serious minded but reveals good humor as well as 
deep human understanding. He balances vision wnth practicabUky, 
as he sets a pattern both in endeavor and in patience. He does not 
work as though he were afraid of losir^ his job. 

8. There is a wholesome atmosphere in the school, rejecting m 
appredarion of the importance of the andertaktng but at the same 
time s fciendlinoss that outlaws tensions. This cordial rektioixdiip 
enabks everyone— teachers;, children, and prindpi^to be natural. 
The staff mmbers have something in common besides their work, 
hndti^ pleasure in each other's company as they nie^ together. 
The school is in high action, yet at ciM. 
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In recent years, there has t)een expressed on both the lecture phiN 
form and the printed page the fear that the principal or $aper\’isor 
is handicapped in achieving democratic rapport with teachers be- 
cause he is a status leader; that is, because he is elected to his position 
by an authority’ other than that in existence u ithin the group with 
which he works.* This thought reflects the searching exanunadon 
to which some have subjected the groupi process of late, the tend- 
ency to make of it a highly technical science. The important aspect 
of the leader's position with the group is not how he came into it, 
assuming that it was a legitimate entry; the important thing is how 
he conducts himself once he is there. I'cachers need to work in an 
atmosphere of trust and understanding. 

The principal's program. Taken as a u hole, the principal's efforts 
in assuring the continuous advancement of his schrM>l in instruc- 
tional matters can hardly be called a prognim. Many <»f these sug- 
gest the careful group planning and organuation that arc usually 
attributed to a program. But many of the steps he rakes in this direc- 
tion represent the separate acts u hich he carries out in handling the 
routine management of the .school. It is the professiimai turn that he 
gives these duties which marks them as iasrructional advanctiiient. 

The placement of teachers j^lFor instance, the pbcemenc of teachers 
seems a simple thing in itself, hut the principal s p<»int (»f view in 
handling such rounne can make the dtfTcrcnce between good an<i 
poor iastructiun. The high .school leader places teachers according 
to their abilin' rather than in the interest of the ease in schedule 
making. It i.s a case of marching teacher competence with the |i>h 
to be done. In the elementary field, the br<Ktd certification of a 
teacher should not be misleading. Fhe legal right to teach anyuherc 
from kindergarten through eighth grade docs not carry the instruc- 
tioflal right to do so. The principal carries the rcspoasibiliry to ad- 
just the teacher to serve the maximum bcncHt to the child. 

The effective placement of a beginning teacher is always an 
inscructionai challenge to the principal. He knows what not to do. 
He does not let the experienced teachers choose the more desirable 
assignments, thu$ leaving for the last in, the lea.st experienced, the 
more difficult assignment. He realizes that the beginner deserves the 
right to fee! success in the job the first year. If possible, he even 
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lightens the load of the new teacher to enable her to achieve that 
success. This can be done readily in the secondary school by per> 
mitring the beginner to teach »>nc fewer class than the experienced 
teachers. This extra period can be used by the teacher in planning 
and in observing the good work of other teachers. 

Individual guidance. Much of the teacher’s professional growth 
will come from additional graduate study or from in>service training 
activities that are outside the supervisory* program of the imrnediate 
school. Even here the principal exerts his inducnce for the eventual 
advancement of his own school’s program. Most teachers appreciate 
guidance in planning these more individual in-sersice activities. 
Often the principal can help to show* the course that is most mean- 
ingful. In respect to graduate research requirements, he can encour- 
age studies that may have their setting in the local school^ studies 
which can in turn give hack s<jimething of value to the schend. 

Making out class schedules, the placement of teachers, and numer- 
ous <»rhcr things which come around in routine fashion bear heavy 
implications for instruction. They cannot be taken lightly. It is in 
such areas of schoc*! management that the principal has opportunities 
for supervisory leadership that are much less apt to come to the 
supers' isor. 

Concentration upon instruction. The principal does not confine 
his inrtucncc up»>n instruetk-n to the more routine matters of teacher 
placement and guidance. As is the ca.se in most prt^rams of instruc- 
rionai improvement, he centers group attention upon the curriculum. 
Helping the faculty to sec realistically their present program and 
procedures is as important as the group effort to make improvements. 
Evaluation of present instruction and experimental procedures is 
included. 

Faculty meetings become the clearing house for instructional pro- 
cedures. Instructional developments are germinated and evaluations 
of effort are reported there, (.‘ommittecs that work at the miscel- 
laneous projects undertaken present their progress reports before 
the entire group, teases for this or that are presented for discussion. 
The faculty meeting is the principal's strategic co-ordinadon center. 
His meetings arc democratically planned and carrkid out. 'Ehc prin- 
cipal neither takes a Iwick seat nor does he monopolutc die speaker's 
stand. His inAuence is felt, but the meetings represent maidnniin 
participation. 
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Helfnng the individual teacher. Princtpah as a group feel that their 
most effective supervisorv* ser%’ice is the help that they give the indi> 
viduat teacher with his instnicdona! problems. This is interesting 
because the theoiy of supers’ision today leans so heavily toward the 
group activities as the approach to the in-service development of 
teachers. The Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
Nattonal Education AsMKiation recently Imade an extern! ve survey 
of the supervisory activities of the nation's elementary school prin- 
cipals. In connection with the study each principal was asked to 
indicate the one supenisory activity' whereby he did his most 
effeedv’e work. This survey, as reported in Table 4, indicates the 
overwhelming faith in the help given the individual teacher. 

In Chapter 9 were listed a]nH>st a hundred activities that arc n'pical 
of the work of supers'isors. Scattered through that list are to be 
found the things chat a principal does in supervising and improv- 
if^ instruction. They are quite readily discernible and need not he 
repeated here. His program is a continuous chain of snid^* groups, 
faculty meetings, demonstrations and observations, classroom visits, 
conferences, surv'eys, evaluations, resource pcrst>nnel. experimenta- 
tion, instructional materials, consultants, testing and measurement, 
publications and teaching ^des. and instnictkinal policies. Co- 
operative procedures such as those already treated arc followed. 

PuwMixc Within tme Sctioim. 

School ^'Sterns can estabibh extensive $ysrem-w*ide programs of 
curriculum planning and in-service training. But the evcnniai suc- 
cess of any such venture is highly dependent upon the group attitude 
of the faculty in the |»iticalar schooL 

The faculty of a school is the most strategic social unit in any 
school system. It is the kernel of ri>e entire harvest of co-operative 
profesROnal endeavor. Tiw challenge to the principal is one of re- 
kasii^ the profcsaonal povfer that is within that group. The key 
to riiBi is good working rekitionships. They open the door to the 
good school program. They comtirute the difference between a 
ndrerinng schotd and a mediocre one. The greatm problem of super- 
virion is that of human affairs, of w'orking together. 

Commonly aciN^ed by mosx prinetpab is the theory of group 
leadership, which is jiust another w'ay of saying that a group that 
thniks and aces for itself generates much im>re power than one that 
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TABLE 4 


St-rKHvi^oKT AcmiriKt Wjtmw thi ScMfx>L Whiok pRiKarAU 
Ktf-t ‘f ittiY Do Imrih Mosi ErrfctTtve Wofti;^ 


SuPf*viso*\ .iftmty 


1. By helping c«ch teacher with her prob!cm» 

2 . By inirrviewing, nudyiog. and adjusting miiviiiiiS 
pupilf 

3. By visiting clai»e* lo observe the teaching 
i, B> interviewing and pUnniog with parents 

5 By Irading gcnerai|di»cussioD at teachers* mect’njfs 

6 . B> providing teachers with «ten*ivc 
rtiaieriaU 

7. By working with group* of teachers on p«*blen.4 c-f 
iheir own choosing 

8. By aaking individua! teachers to report at teacher!'* 
meetings 

V. By apf^rmting committee* of teachers to rtpe^^'t a? 
teachers* 

to. By giving tests t * classes 

13 Bv giving t>f arraiicmg fos demon «tra lion lesion# 

II By c*'/ndijaing and app'y:ng researt:?! studies 
1..V Bs A5>k:ng snp'‘rvj^6r«^ lo eaam;r:tf and rrpfTrl on 

liafts.e's 

34. By Tea;h!rg of coajdiMig of pi.p'.K 

15 Bv g s'.rji; iet!iL*re^ or» uctlxjrti p? at 


Sup^fpsunj^ 

PntitipiUi 

j Tforh'nf 
Pnnnpai^ 

'•3‘,c 

65T 

is 

17 

4 

2 

3 
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4 

! ' 

4 

! 6 

i 

* 

i 

1 5 

[ 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 
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1 

2 

3 

• 1 

0 

1 

2 

» i 

J 

\ 0 


•IndKate* items oi ih;sn 1 per ^cnt. 


mere))' aers from outside direction. In Chapter 6 were develc^ied the 
principles of group leadership. The group process and die group 
undertaking as reviewed there are highly pertinent to the discussatm 
of the principar.s approach to the job. The points chat follow repre* 
sent an extension of the Chapter 6 treatment into the piiodptl^p. 
They are stated as suggestions to the prindpad. 

1. Refwe to have tdl the anruvrs. The prindpal needs to guard 
against being flattered into the posidtm of the one with a monopoi^ 
on the solutions to the school's problems. It is not uncommon for 
teachers, out of respect for the status of the principaldup, to run 
to tfwt office for ready answers to their problems. For many ttwchers 
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there is secant)' in such an approach. The principal can wean a 
faculty away from this administrative-oracle illusion If he is sincerely 
interested in group leadership. But he must work at it. He can gen- 
erate co-operative study and action by responding to sincere requests 
with such counterinquiries as these: 

“WTiat do others think about this matter? ” 

'is anybody else tm the faculty worry inj| about this?” 

“Would you be willing at the next faculn- meeting to ask the group 
what you have }ust asked me here?” 

“I wtMider what either schools are doing along this line.” 

The principal neetls to be on the alert to turn a promising inquiry 
back to the group and to plant the seed of co-operative sttidy. .Many 
a curriculum project has found its origin in the alertness of a prin- 
cipal or supervisor to capitaiir.e upon the indication of readiness 
afforded by the question of a single faculty member's seeking help 
with instruction. 

2. IVork on problems that are commonly accepted as vrorthy. 
VVhar is vitally important to one teacher must l>e equally interesting 
to others if group study is to cnstic. .'Xppoinring committees ami 
enlisting membership against the will or better judgnicnt of the ap- 
pointees gives little promise ’ty value frtim the undertaking. 

J, Start an instructional study program xiith a problem that prom- 
ises some success. The school that has not ordiitarily worked co- 
operatis'cly on curriculum development shouUl start its first studs' 
group on a problem that ss-ill result in sotne satisfactitm in accom- 
plishment. TIus in turn stimuKitcs further -action. Failure is apt to 
make it more difficult to cnlLst enthusiasm for further study pro- 
grams. 

4. Do not sacrifice htstrucfional effectiveness for the sake of group 
planning. Not everything that comes to the principal's office Is a 
suitable subject for co-operarive study or a faculty vote. Any prin- 
cipal gives some ready answers as he assumes the supervisory respon- 
stMlities of his position of leadership, for instance, the fioundering 
probationary teacher cannot await the co-operative help of a facult)' 
cosnmittee. Direct action from the priridpalship is likewise asked in 
many instructional matteta during the course of a school month. 
The abtfity to disrii^uish clearly between those matters calling for 
his imme^ate direction and those suitable for delayed group study 
is the mark of teadersh^. 
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J. Protect group undertakings against inside danger. Many well- 
launched study programs have been wrecked by such common 
threats as wasted time, lack of study data or materials, or authori- 
tarian members. The experienced leader comes to know such dangers 
and can protect the work of the group against them. 

6, Help to educate the faculty to effective group procedures. Such 
principles as those listed in fihaptcr 6 should be rccr>gn«ed bv 
teachers a.s well as principal as the techniques of effective group co- 
operation. For instance, the coninwjn rcsjwct for pcrsrmalities and tlie 
common understanding of the problem being studied are two of 
these essentials. 

Circe attention and help to ezvrt project undertaken. The 
principal d«»esn’t go around spawning committees ail over the place 
and then swim away to let them rtoundcr around alone. He under- 
takes only one rc.ison3ble study program at a time and giscs ample 
persona! time and attention to it. 

h. listaHnh teachers' Meetings as professional meetings. The prin- 
cipal should meet with the entire faculry at least once a month for 
the purjMisc of instnu'tional imfwovcment. The meetings should lie 
democratically planned and retlect the other effons in the schtKil 
along the lines of instructional advancement. 

Nothing could be more charactcristicany .\mcrican, in the best 
sense of the word, than the principals sincere attempt to see that a 
teacher’s classroom proiides a rich educational program for cs'crv* 
child therein. Tnlikc the special supervisor, the princijial lives in 
the same building w ith the staff he supen ises. There Is cvcr\’ oppor- 
timitv for close understanding and co-operative relarioaship. If we 
heroine too concerned about the principal-teacher rclarionship. we 
may forget that if cither of the two parties is big enough profes- 
sionally "for hi.s job, he'll place the welfare of the child before his 
own individual feelings. The principal and the teacher reach the 
desired common ground of understanding and working rclation^p 
only when they arc Imth sincerely seeking the best for the pupil. 

Hrt-Pixo Tilt. iNDivim st. TEaciira 

Not alt the principal s w ork is w ith group underwking^ He gives 
encouragemimt and support to the tjeachcr with inarucrional prot>- 
Icms. 1 ills is quite different from giving the answers to those 
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problems. This hcl{mg relationdiip in education is one that has been 
recognized and empluusized in recent years. Jenkins is one who has 
studied its significance. He has explained it in the following manner: 

The person who helped us might have been following such principles 
as these: 

1. He made it clear to us that he svas not oUng over the problem. It 
was still our problem — ^we had the rcspnnsibil^’ for it and vre had to do 
our own thinking about i^ .Maybe we resented a little bit his not giving 
us an immediate solution, but he helped us to see that he couldn't solve 
our problem for us. 

2. He indicated in many ways that w*e were neither stupid nor un- 
usual because we had a problem. \Vc didn't feel branded as failures. He 
accepted our problems as a matter of course. 

}. He helped us see the values of working on the problem. He pointed 
out that it w'ould be very much worth our while to seek the best 
answer, and he made os feel encouraged about it. 

4. He seemed to be aware of some reasons w'hy we were having the 
difficulty, but he didn't tell us what was wrong with us. He hel{N:d us to 
find a positive approach to the problem and to discover our own con- 
fusions in thinking. 

5. He asked us valuable questions about the nature of tite problem, why 
it occurred, and what symptoms of it were evident. He helped us to see 
die need of diagnosing the prob^m before thinkii^ about solutions to it. 

6. As we talked funher, he helped us to set up some criteria for testing 
our kleas about solotions. We found it much easier to detennine which 
ideas were likely to be fruitfuL 

Three things hafspened to us when we were helped in this way; (a) 
we were allowed to maintain our personal integrit)'' and self-respect, 
(b) but we were given increased motivation to work on the problem, 
and (c) we were given help on methods of solving problems. \Ve gained 
bodi a greater confidence in ourselves and an increased ability tu cope 
with our own difficulties.* 

Certainly this diagnosis of the personal conference has something 
to ofifer CO the one who supervises teachers who are having difficulties. 
Naturally, there are times when the emergency calls for more direct 
help, but often the conference represents the opportunity to build 
confidence for tomorrow. 
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The pRiNaPAL Cueaci His Own Procedures 

The lesdership of the principal, as reviewed in this chapter, has 
emphasized the ability to influence others in a democratic way. The 
ability to cal) groups together is not enoi^h. Helping teachers to see 
what they are doing is not tlie same as tclting them what they should 
be doing. The eager leader finds by experience that the people who 
have not been accusmmed to assuming responsibility are not goii^ 
to do so over night. Those accustomed to following directions do not 
accept the responsibility for the outcome. 

The true school leader appreciates that there is adventure in 
teaching and that he should protect the teacher's right to it. The 
success of a teacher is dependent upon the way he feels about his 
uork. The right to explore one’s own ideas in an atmosphere of 
wholesome supen isort' relationships is a boon to teaching. A lot is 
exfwcrcd of the prtncipalship. and who as principal is to know that 
he is reaching his true stature? Many writers have attempted to help 
the instructional leader to check his own procedures. Ray Simpson 
has developed one such self-survey.* Originally written as a list of 
(questions to be asked of himself by the principal, it has been re- 
worked here with Simpson's permission, into a list of preferred 
actions and attitudes. It is presented for the princifn) as a help in 
diagnosing his supervisor)* program, his strengths and weaknesses in 
co-operative leadership. It is to be noted that a few* of his suggestions 
treating pupil participation in curriculum planning pertain only to 
the secondary-school held. Most of them are signifi^t for cither die 
elementary or secondary school situation. 

The PaiNt:iVAt— 

/. Fomadumg Educmonel Philosophy md Practices 

1. Enlists the help of the whole sutt in formulating educatkiaal 
policies. 

2. Actively eocouraffcs the formulation and leadiing of cttniculaai 
suited .to die needs of diffecenc types of learners. 

i. Helps dm staff set op machuiery for contmuoos evaluation of die 
school progrsm. 

4. Accepts basicaOy the attttode that collective ddnkihg is Stoely to be 
superior in quality to individual thought. 
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5. Recognizes and acts upon the principle that the primary respon- 
ability for outlining a defimte curncolum rests with the sta^, the stu- 
dents» and the adnunistrator. 

6. Reco^izes and acts on the principle that changes in the curriculum 
are likely to be most profttable it they result from the active participa- 
tion of teachers, administrators, and students. 

7. Plans faculty meetings in the school fo-operatively with teachers 
and department heads. 

8. Helps teachers and pupils study individual and community needs, 
as a part of curriculum planning. 

9. Expects to find different children in a given class working on dif- 
ferent materials and problems at the same time, to take care of individual 
differences in abilirs* and level of development. 

10. voids pushing teachers into trying to get every child up to the 
grade norm which happens to correspttnd to the grade in which the 
child is located. 

11. Takes .some time out each week fc»r professional improvement. 

12. Keeps school plans suthciently clastic, giving weight to the ideas 

of those who will be most concerned in carrying them out — the teachers 
and learners. ^ 

13. Without exerting too great pressurr. encourages the teachers to 
develop child participatitKi in assigning problenu and in setting up stc(is 
for solving them. 

14. Aims in school government to give students all the responsibilin- 
they are capable of handling ihd to let them administer the affairs of 
their school commanit>% as long as their actions are in haniKiny with 
the laws and regulations of the communin'. 

15. Works with teachers frequently in rethinking the curriculum and 
the courses they are in, in relation to changing learner needs. 

16. Encourages bodi teachers and pupils to take an active part in the 
selection of resources to be purchased or used in the school. 

17. Provides a constantly increasing profesMonal librars' that is con- 
sistently used. 

18. In faculty meetings, enables the staff to work continuously on 
problems of curriculum and policy. 

//. Giving Democratic Leadership to the Staff 

19. Is sensitive to the feelings and reactitms of the staff and students. 

20. Has a well-formulated policy of working with staff and students. 

21. Is skillful in develofring a good team spurit in the faculty. 

22. Arrives at die point wnere hU leadership is willingly accepted by 
sedf and students. 

23. Attempts to surround himself with strong people and seeks to 
devdem each to hU greatest capaci^% 

24. Ts ddllftd in gaining and matntainii^ the respect of the staff and 
stadencs even in dcuattons where dierc are strong differences tif opinion. 

25. Takes specific tzeps to co-ordinate the activities of various mem- 
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bens of the staff so that each may know what the other k doing and 
work tiigedicr as a team. 

26. Is constantly attempting to help staff members to get better w^k* 
ing conditions including enough free time for profesnonal development. 

27. Encourages teachers to help participate with their students in the 
selection of texts and other resources purchased either the students or 
by the school. 

28. Encourages teachers and students to help re-examine the report card 
that is being used and to revise it in the light of current needs and 
devebrnraents. 

29. Recognizing that some teachers may have been trained to work 
with autocratic school administrators, helps them to work in democratic 
ways. 

)0. .Acts on the principle chat supervision should be set up in terms 
of the teacher's growth rather than in terms of subject matter. 

31. .Arouses interest in useful democratic living by practicing func- 
tional detiuicracy in the school and in the community. 

32. Encourages outstanding professional scholarship and development 
on the part of the staff. 

3?. In his remarks and other behavior, ade<]uately respects the feelings 
and dignities of other staff mcn»bcrs. 

34. ilcliss teachers secure professional books for their use. 

35. Helps provide current professional magazines for the teachers. 

36. Hclfis teachers plan their schedules so that there is some onie in 
each working day for the use of professional magazines and books. 

37. Provides easy access to professional materials through a circulation 
system for such materials. 

38. With teachers, makes periodic systematic checkups on the school's 
efficiency. 

39. Helps to make it possible to follow up youngsters who have 
drop{tcd out of school or who have been graduated. 

40. Helps teachers organize a ss’stem which makes it profes-donally 
and hnanci.'tily worth wfuic for them ti> improve profesnonally during 
the summer. 

41. Enlists the support of the teaching staff oi setting up standards 
to use in the selection of new teachers. 

42. VA'ith teachers, works out a reasonable plan fm* taking care of duties 
w'hen illness strikes someone on the staff. 

43. Works with teachers in making it possible finandtlly fw ritem to 
attend and participate in professional conventions. 

44. Has specific and democmically operative (dans for belpii^ teedtm 
to keep from getting into a mental rut. 

45. Bases his leadendiip primarily on abiiin* and professionai con- 
tiibutiuns rather rhan on authority'. 

46. Organizes his supervisory activirv' in such a way that diere 1$ con- 
tinuous study, planning, deve'k>ptng, an'd evaluatii^ ol conditions that 
improve che contribution of the schod ri} the needs of the leainers. 
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47. Gears a key fMut cf his acdeity to interpreting die school program 
to the conunitnity and eniining community help in improvuig the school 
parogram. 

48. Tries constaiidy to diagn^ his own leadership wedoiesses and 
attem p ts conaciendouaiy to eliminate diem. 

49. Helps to devek^ competent leadership and initiative within the 
teaching staff. 

50. Consciously attempts to give each im|iroving member of the Maff 
a feeling of sdcmss on die job. 

51. E^oun^es the members of the staff co-operating w'ith each other. 

52. Avoids the temptation to get quick improvement by giving .strong 
orders, by crackii^ trie whip, or by getting tough. 

53. Attempts to solve the problems that confront him through think- 
if^ rather than through force and emorions. 

54. Weighs immeduce issues in terms of what it likely to happen in 
the future if a particular line of action is taken. 

55. Is able to encourage the teaching staff to assume major respon- 
stbilkies without any fear that the staff may “get out of hand." 

56. Is able to evaluate accurately the feeUngs and reactions of the 
staff and students toward him. 

III. Keeftmg Staff Commtmcation Channels Open 

57. Keeps the staff contiau|liy informed regarding plans, responsi- 
bilities, and aedrities that affefrt them. 

58. In meeting with staff or students or both, encoun^ps and gets co- 
operative thinlung, discussion, and frank expressions ot opinion. 

59. Eocoarages die feeling among teachers that their advice is sought 
on various probkins. 

60. In discuation groups serves as a real participant rather than attempt- 
ing to dominate the discussion. 

61. In teacher’s meetings secures spirited but good-natured disagree- 
meot repecMndng real dmcrenccs in point of view. 

62. Eaooor^^ teachers to work together in their professional study. 

65. Provides an atmosphere in which teachers readily talk over with 

him their banc problems— without fear. 

64. Leads teaoien into Mtemg op a machiiiecy for die exchange of 
wroffiiliinat 

65. Milan posnUe a ekus whereby h^adiool teachers become famitiar 
whfa demenoury achooi teachers, pupt^ and their moblems. 

66. Makes ponUe a plan whenmv elemcii»ry achooi teachers become 
cognizent of nigh schom teachers’ ideas and pf^kms. 

67. Enliso the support the teaching staff in deetdir^ policies gov> 
cmiiiy promotions on die staff. 

68. hi group wori(, seriously attempts to promote the welfare of the 
«o^ mher dmi cryk^ to unpress odier members of the group with 
his importance. 
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The dieck*iise th«t has just beoi mckuied, was developed hjr 
Simpson as a guide for the school principaL It is almost ecpialiy 
use^ to the supervisor or other instructional eaS member in a 
leadership role. 

A Final Question 

The improvement of instruction, which is the essence of super* 
vision, cannot be handled as troobte-shooting. It is not a simple 
matter of rushing into a classroom upon call to make a correction or 
an adjustment or to apply a ddll, as an auto mechanic adjusts a 
faulty motor when the family car is stalled or is sputtering. Instead, 
it calls for deliberation and long-rar^e planning. 

A motor is a thing within itself; but a classroom has many human 
ramihcacions. and its operation is tied into a multitude of connecting 
parts on the outside. Its supervinon includes classroom visitation 
but also capitalizes upon patient work with teachers in out-of-class- 
room study groups, e.Ytendlng over a period of time. 

It is useless to set a percentage of the principal's time that should 
be devoted to this improvement of instruction. Such a proposal roust 
be tempered with the realities of the given situation. If the principal 
cannot free himself from an overburden of organizational and man- 
agerial routine, then it is apparent that he will not have the rime 
for the long-range planning that instructional leadership demands. 
But if he can't free himself from this routine, who is to say whether 
it is the situation or the inclination of the principal that makes it $o> 

For Further Considecatioii 

What percenuge of his time does the average principal give to in- 
structional leadership? How may a principal's saper%'isor\' acthnoes 
quite naturally vary front those td a supervisor? What will be tfie nature 
of the instrucrioual leadership of a principal of a small school who 
teaches all or part of the school day? How* mav a high school principal 
win confidence in his supervisioo on rite part of the teachers whose 
jects are not in his held of training? VFlut handicaps do pruscipab face 
in canying our a good superriaoiy program? Where can the principal 
secure outstde help in inatnxtiooal leaderstup to die hM^cy? 

In comparing the ptinetpd and the r^ular supervisor, wlm adtaacaga 
does each have in providing instructional leadershtp? 
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T nr comtitution uf the stare of Abhaitia providev that “ITic 
legislature siiail estahlish. organize, and maintain a lilKrral svs- 
rein of public schools throughout ihc state for the iMrncrit of the 
children tlicreof bervveen the agCN of seven and tnentv-onc." And 
rhe cimsiitutions <*1 all states contain words of similar mtent. 

Top Slpfrvisor 

Public education is a function of the state, estaJilished in the 
constitutitin of any state and cxp.uidcd through the years by legis- 
lative enactment and supervisory direction of the state school office. 
Ciu-ardian of this precious mandate of a free people, the chief state 
school utiiccr has lt»ng since cstaWishcd his jHwition as a diluent 
leader in American education. Some states have chosen to call him 
entumivsioner while a great many mote have preferred superin- 
tendent. 

“‘ The State superintendent shall have power in person or bv 
depury ro \isit and inspect scIumiIs and nuke suggestions in regard 
to the subject matter and methods of im^ruction offered. ... He 
shall have |)owcr to attend and assist in meetings of teacJiers. direc- 
tors, or jiatrons, and in every way to elevate the standard and 
efficiency of the instruction given in the public schools of the 
State," So read the school laws of a tvpical state cltaiging the cluef 
school officer with the rcsponsibilin,- for the continuous tiimrovc- 
ment of instruction. Thb excerpt is from the .Vtis&siuri school code, 
but statements of similar intent can be found throu^tsout the nadon. 

20 <> 
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The office of nate superintendenc is without a doubt charged by 
law with the improvement of instruction. For instance, in Oregon 
**he shall visit annually every county in the State, develop institute 
work, and visit the principal schools for inspection and supervision." 
And in Nebraska "the State superintendent of public instruction 
shall organize teachers’ institutes, attend such institutes, and in other 
ways seek the efficiency of teachers . . . «hall visit schools and ad> 
vise with teachers mi the manner in which thev are conduaed, shall 
designate the course of study. . . ." 

Not content Xiith the mere provision end maintenance q\ schooh, 
the state superintendent has continttally been the advocate of an ade- 
quate educational program. He has sought to distribute schooling as 
equally as possible among the children of the state, whether they be 
in a city or on a farm, in a residential neighborhood or in a trailer 
camp. From the days of Horace Mann and (jiieb Mills, the chief 
state school officer has hitched his wagon to the instructional star 
He has striven to free hinuclf from the shackles of administrative 
detail in the interest of instructional improvement. He is in reality the 
top school supervisor. 

In fourteen states he is appointed by the state board of education, 
in six by the governor, and ih*thc others he is elected by the people. 

The State Scesrintenoemt as Educatwnai States.man 

It is mistomary for the sute head to take annual inventory of the 
schook in his state, and the conditions surrounding them, and to 
make such a report through the state board to the people. The 
professional statesmanship of the position is often reflected through 
such pages. Tlie sincerity of effort is noted in the following three 
typied excerpts— introductory statements — from such reports: 

Maryland: 

It is not a mere emneidanoe that America has become great, nor is it 
true that its i^yaical isoladon and economic resources have been mainly 
reapoosihle for its progress. Other nations have enjoyed physical kola* 
tton and have had even greater nanual rnootces, and still remained rels* 
tivcly weak imemally and externally. America has become great because 
of me qoahiy of hs peopk and char philosophy of government, which 
reoognitta mat am) foremost the integrity of human personality and the 
ia hewot nd inalienable i%hts of the individual. This philosophy sub- 
scfffiea to the prfadaie that govemitient should be based upon the cimi* 
sent of die goveroea 
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A goverameot thus created can continue to exht only if it has an 
enlightened citizenry, and the American public school syst«n, which has 
no counterpart in any other coimm*. was established for the purpose of 
individual eniightentnenr and intelligent participation in the proceaies of 
government. An unenlightened citizenry, or one even partialfy unen* 
tightened, is dangerous in a democracy. And it is at this point that the 
c»UK’ati>r must be concerned. If {Hiblic and universal education is the 
greatest source of strength in a democracy, it is dangerous to try to main- 
tain )ust tlie status quo.^ 

Manu: 

Affecting attitudes toward education in this state is a growing realiza- 
tion that !n.hools are not a tu.vury, but rather constitute an essential 
investment in values which are functional— the preparation of boys and 
girls for working and living in a progressive Maine. Children and money 
in the present, and the competence and responsibihtv' of citizens in tiiw 
future arc the tmponant factors involved. T'he siurpening of public con- 
cern for better education promises to bring into nicaningfat life and serv- 
ice many of the recognized yet unfilled needs of the past — needs which 
were identified as follows soon after the rum of tite century but which 
remain as major problems today. 

Among the must imponant educational problems cimfruntii^ our 
people is that of giving, so far as (xiMublc, equality of educational 
opjKurtunity to all children of the slate. . . . 

Rcs|Minsibilities of the public schtnils may be generalized as two-fold — 
to the people who invest in them and to the students they serve. The 
degree to which the schiKil reaches each of these tkbjectivcs is determined 
largely by the professional competency and morale of the teachers who 
arc the chief motivating force in the dev«-lopit>ental process. If this power 
is strong, rite investment promises good returns. If it is weak in any or 
many of its com|x>nents, the hope of yield is correspondingly less secure. 
To insure projier reali/ation from the great investment in values w'luch 
Amcricaas make in public educatiem. there should be critical ajqn'aifais 
of those who will teach, the processes by which they are prepared to 
teach, and the continued efficiency and well-being of those who are 
teaching.'* 

Nev: Jersey: 

Kducanon has two functions. The first is to serve die needs and the 
interests of the society which establishes and supports it. The second, 
without which the first canmx satisfactorily be achieved, is to provide 
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for the mdividaal, growth opjKirturaries appro|>r»tc to his particular 
abilities, needs, interests, and aspirations. 

When an individual obtains an education appropriate to him, to an 
immeasuraUe extent the welfare of the State is enhanced. For the state 
that contains a people who individually have had their worthwhile poten* 
tialiries develoMd to the highest p(»ssiblc extent can rightfully classify 
its people as a umitiess resource. Its citieera^will be varied in the contri- 
butions they can render. They wiU be deeply imbued with a conscious- 
ness of their own individual worth and dignity, which is the foundation 
of sclf-re.s{iecc They w'ill be freed from the frustrations which warp 
perwmaliiies and intpair the pursuit of happiness. 

The state which amply succeeds in providing appropriate education 
for its individual citizens w'ill inevitabiv be strong in achievement, rich 
in character, powerful in influence, enterprising in nature, blessed with 
prosperity, infused with wisdom, and vigorous with the lovalry of a 
capable people. A stare can be .strong only w'hen its people are strong, 
and a w'hoie people arc strong only when the individuals who comprise 
the group are given the education most appropriate to them.^ 

These remarks of Tom Pullen of .Maryland, the late Hgrlan Ladd 
of .Maine, and John Bosshart of New' Jersey — retired CionunlsMoncr 
— are representative of the pronouncements that come from Amer- 
ica’s stare school offices — tjjc offices responsible to state m.»nd,uc 
for public education in Anicrica. The tradition of Horace Mann 
and Oleb .Mills is still with us. 

The unique relationship of public education to national welfare 
is perhaps appreciated and felt by the state superintendent as well 
as it is by any student of education. The rtspunsibilitv that he 
carries makes it so. 

In an attempt to determine the true nature and extent of the super- 
visory leadership that is exerted on the state level, the author cor- 
responded with the state offices of all forty-eight stares. From this 
correspondence and a study of hundreds of bulletins and rcjiorts 
issued under state leadership comes the conviction that this super- 
vMor)' effort is not only highly effective, it is almost phenomenal- - 
phenomenal in light of the shortage of staff in many of the state 
offices^ 

State leadership cannot be meiKured in dollars s|x;nt or in number 
of supervisory poutions provided, although such faettirs represent 
practical aspects of dte effort. But it can be felt as a co-ordinating 
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force that overlaps state lines in molding w hat has come to be known 
as American public education. In the remainder of this chapter and 
in the next a cross section of the state improvement of instruction 
is presented. 1 he inclusion of some states and not others reflects 
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in parr the availability of information rather than a relative judgment 
«*f >iatc proirranis. In part, it rcprtHJUs the attentpt to secure a 
geographical' lalance in the .sampling oi state programs. A tj’pical 
state organiitation for leadership ts presented in l'‘igurc iJ. 
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A Sampi.ing of Statf Hri-p 

The provisions for state supervisory help are as varied as are the 
states in she, location, and character. In the more sparsely settled 
states, where rural schools are small and distances between are great 
or troublesome, it is not uncommrm to'^iind a single elementars' 
school supervisor. Idaho is such a srate. The position is a delegation 
of authority a.ssigned by law to the State Board of Education, who 
in turn hire those staff members who are to assist the State Superin- 
tendent in cariying out the state’s educational functions.® 

What this rcsjwmsibility of instructional leadership lacks in per- 
sonnel it makes up for in breadth of services and territory co\ ercd. 
As in almost any .state-wide plan for supervisory^ scr\'icc.s, the ^msition 
is primarily a Held job, one that touches the stark realities of .\nier- 
ican sch(M)i operation. A recent report from the Idaho office shows 
concern for such matters as 

the alarming shortage in the number of adequately' trained 
teachers, 

the greatly increased number of pupils, 

teachers who have rettimed to reaching after being out of the 
work for a period of years, 
extremely large enrollments, 
converted basement and hallway rooms, 
inadequate lighting, and 
insufficient instructional materials. 

It is no wonder that state supervision in our times has shed its 
haughtier characteristic's, has rolled up its sleeves, and is tussling 
with the practical problems faced by local rcachcrs and administra- 
tors. The new spirit is expressed when the Idaho superx'isor states. 
*‘ln order to un^rstand the problems and to a.ssist in the develop- 
ment of practical programs of education, based on a knowledge of 
children and the neetfe of each community, it is essential that one 
spend a large proportior of his time working in beat school dis- 
tricts.” The state supervisor goes out to help, not to impect. 

Serviees nmlefed Foremost is the intention to help a local 
school system make the best prrssibfe use of avaiiable resources in- 
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eluding its personnel, in “getting our money’s worth.” Meeting the 
needs of the community is set side by side with meeting the needs 
of children as the concern of the job. An integrating and professional 
note is added to the supervisor’s responsibilities in this note; “To 
develop conhdence in and respect for the Idaho State Department 
of Education by representing them at local, state, regional, and 
national meetings.” 

State leadership does not duplicate local effort, but renders 
scr\ices that either cann<»t l>c supplied at the local level or are 
more effective front the state level. It i.s the state’s intention to give 
useful, worthwhile assistance in developing educational programs 
as Well as in working toward the continued improvement of the 
cl.i,viroom procedures of individual teachers. This rwo*pronged 
movciTjcnt at the state level resembles the advancement of super- 
vwion in a city sch<K»l system, as treated in Clhaptcr 8. 

I he busy life of a stare supervisor Is indicated by the following 
in\entt»ry of meetings attended and services rendered b\* the Idaho 
elementary superviwir m the c«mrsc of one sch<M)l year and two 
summers. T"he information uas supplied by the State Department 
of Ktlucation. 

State Meetings 

County Superintendents* Ctmfvrcnce 

\ dministrators' Conference 

SchsK*! Trustees' .Meeting 

State Parent-Teacher Associati«'n \\\wk<hnp 

Seven I'ducation .Associatitm District I all .Nieetings 

State Fducation Assiwiation Delegate As,scmbly 

Thirty -eight Uxal and county teachers' meetings 

Sectional Meetings 

Inland Fmpire I'ducation Association 

Northwest Assexiation Sup«rvtM»rs and Curriculum Directora 
iMimrana Joint Education Omferenve 
Washington E'leineotarv Education Conference 

fCatismal Meetingt 

Assixiation for Su{xrvHion and Curriculum Development 
National Council of State Consultants in Elenxnrary Education 

Sert'iees 

Summer lo«S>ervice Workshop at Salrntm 

Black Pine Conference to develop State Arithmetic Guide 
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Demonstration lessons for teachers 

W'ork with local supervisors 

Speeches to college in-service education extension grtmps 

CcHspcration with State Curriculum Director and the State (.Curriculum 
and Textbook Ctmimictce in all curriculum plans and procedures 

Work with county and local lutards of education in plaruting s^Krcial 
services for clententarv schiM>l childrm 

Consultant in summer worksh<ip to develop Language Arts Cuide 

Consultant in summer education seminar to develop evaluative criteria 
for elementary schools. 

VernKHit. The little state of X'critiont, in w hich approxiinatciv 
?,0(X) children enrer the first grades each year, piovtdc.s four state 
helping teachers. In a recent State Board of I'.ducation report t<i the 
people, the work of these four supervisors is described in tlic 
following manner: 

Daring the year these four teachers made a rotal of Ml" classroom 
visitations followed by conference. In round nuniiKrs this means that, on 
the average, they make ar least one classr»>oin visit on eseft- day of the 
schtKii year and on two-thirds r>f the days of school they make one tttore. 
A visit by a helping teacher needs usually a full half day to Iw rc.tMirial>]s 
effective. 

The helping teachers do many things. They participate in numerous 
meetings of teachers, su^ierincendcnrs, principals, and school directors, 
as well as departmental and divisional staff ctmfereiiccs. to sav nothing 
of P.T.j^. meetings. They work with the teachers' c<»llcgcs. This giW' 
an inkling of the heavy load these people arc carrying. The work m 
groups is one of the ways in which they spread tltcir good influence 
farther. It would be jxmr economy to expect them rt> s{x:nd more time 
than they do in cla.ssroom visits. Tliere arc over 1T<H) elementary teachers 
in the public schtMils of the state. Tltis means* that even rhe heavy scheifule 
of classroom visnations which the helping teachers have folJowctl w ottld 
enable them to call only once a year on only iwo-thtrds of the clcmenrary 
teachers. 

But the supervisor)' aetiviries of helping teachers must not be confused 
with those of superintendents. The hei]iing teacher's work is done mostly 
with teachers who arc trying ro make .special improvements or those who 
arc havit^ unusual difficulties. It cannot sulwrirufc for the continuous 
contact with every teacher’s work which is the primary res}winsihTiity of 
the sujKrintendent.* 

In its report to the people, the Vermont State Board might have 
added that 571, or approximately 58 per cent of all schools in the 
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sratc are onc-teachcr schools, thas marking as even more ancerc 
tlu* efforts of these four superviairs as they peddle the improvemenr 
of instruction to the one-room schooihouscs hanging on the Ver- 
mont hillsides.’ In lictwccn classroom calls thc\' bung up a record 
of participating in 225 meetings with teachers, principals, super- 
intendents. parents, and sebrnd directors. 

I'ar removed from N’ermont in distance, size, and character is 
Tevas. a state that reports 4“1 .supervisors serving at state expense.'* 

Arkansas. 1 he I7ivjsi**n of instruction is directly responsible for 
the improvement of the educational program in the public schools 
of \rk.insas. Its activitu'S involve general supervision of lK>th the 
program <»f instruction itself and af.s<i the organization and admin- 
istratiiin of the educational program in local c!ementar\’ and sec- 
ojulirv schfiols. 

Improvement of the program of instruction in the puhUc scho<ds 
Mwolves every aspect of education, such as: studv of tlie pupil 
population and the school cornmiinit)-. educational philosophy and 
<tb)ccttvcs, curriculum dcs cl«»pment. instructional marcxials and sup- 
plies. library service, use of audio-visual aids, lahorators' faciliries. 
fcas’her cslucation and certiheation, teaching procedures, pupil ac- 
t's its programs, teacher and pupil health, graduation and college 
entrance requirements, guidance and counseling, evaluation of out- 
comes of the educational program, cummunity-sclwiol hoard-ad- 
ministrator-tcacher-pupil relationships, and the hot lunch program, 
the school plant, and transportation as they affect the instrucTional 
program. This is not a complete list, but it includes the chief ele- 
ments of the instnictionai program toward uhich the activities of 
this Division arc ^lirectcd.*' In Figure d can l>e seen the scope of 
supervisory Icaslcrship and the amount of personnel provided. 

Nebraska. The improvement of instniction is the over-all purpose 
of the Nebra.ska State Department's program of general supervision 
of schools. .Although supervision is concerned with the more direct 
improvement of instructional materials and techniques, attention is 
also given tp organizational and administrative practices that will 
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D]V18K>N OF INSTRUCTION 
I Director 
1 Asaifttant 


Total Instructional Program 
for Secondary and Elementary 
Schools of the State 
1 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

1 Supervisor 

1/2 Secretary 

1 

Service for Statewide Program 
of Elementary Education 

1 


RURAL EDUCATION 

3 General Supervisors 
i 1/2 Secretaries 


Supervision of 325 Class A, B, 
and C School Systems 

4 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

1 Supervisor 

1 Speech CorrecUonisl 

1 Secretary 


Statewide Program of Educa- 
tion fen* Exceptional Children 



AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
1 Su|)er Visor 

1 Secretary-BookJceoper 

1 Film Librarian 

2 Stenogra|)lierr» 

I Booking Clerk 

2 Shipping and Receiving 

Clerks 

3 Film Inspectors 


Selection and Distribution Sf 
Audio-Visual Materials foi 
Statewide Program 


NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS 
Division Director and Assist 
ani 


Supervision of 86 North Cen- 
tral Association School Sys- 
tems 


Figure 9* Instnictfamal Supervisioii, Arkansas State Department of Education. 


permit better teaching. Consultative services to local school districts 
represent an attempt to aid in organising and planning programs, 
selecting instructionat materials, improving methods of teaching, and 
evaluating pupil and teacher progress. 
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Sttpervisors from the Nebraska State Department work partial* 
larly with city and county administrators and supervisors through 
study groups, conferences, workshops, and discussion forums. $C^ 
members of the Department also work co-operatively with local 
boards of education, administrators, and superv isors in the super- 
vision of instructional programs, curriculum planning, and commu- 
nity-school projects. VVhenever a school makes curriculum changes, 
the Department provides essential consultation of specialists, ei^r 
from its own staff or from other av'ailable resources. 

Nebraska has approximately 4.500 rural elementary schools, these 
l>cing under the supervision of the county superintendents of the 
93 counties. 

.Assistance is given rural elementary schools through general con- 
ferences with county superintendents, teachers, and repre$entati\*e$ 
of teacher-training institutions. At the request of the county super- 
intendents. the state supervisors participate in more than 2i county' 
institutes a year. 1‘hey also assist in a numlier of college conferences. 

These supervisors have further assisted rural schcwils by personally 
conferring at least one day a year with each county superintendent. 
Thc.se personal visitations afford opportunity for discussing pertinent 
school problems, and for visiting a numl>cr of representative schools 
in each county'. 

Bulletins from the state office are likewise used as a regular om- 
tact with the rural elementary teachers and officials. In one year's 
time the Department published these bulletins for the schools of 
the state: 

The Beginner Grade 

Social Studies for Nebraska Elemesuary School Children 
Science for Nebraska Elcttsemary School Children 
Mustc for Nebraska Elementary School Children 
Using Audio-Visvttl Materiids in Nebraska Elementary Seboob 
Partial l.ist of Elementary School Tettbooks, Revised 
Suggested Program of Studies for Nebraska High Schools, Revired 
Partial List of Textbooks and Supplementary Materials for Bask High 
School Courses, Revued 
Lavss and diegtUaiions for Normal Trahung 

Driver Education and Traffic Safety m Nebraska Hi^ Scbotds, Retsbed 
Suggested Minimum Re^mremems for Science Laboratory Etpupmeut 
Annual Report of the Supermendem of Public Inttrmtion 
Suggested Units for a College Course ht Health Education 
Approval and Accreditation of Nebraska Schoob 
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Fifty-third Educational Directory 

Nebraska Special Education Progratn 

Ohio. The principal problem facing educators in Ohio is the im- 
provement of the quality of instruction in every classroom, the 
State Department of Education points out." .And in the san\c bulle- 
tin that announced this challenge to the .local districts, the state 
ofRce staked out its own major responsibility' in the matter with the 
following statements: 

The State Department of Education must, through the work of its 
various divisions, furnish the leadership and guidance necessary for 
effective work in each phase of the ijuprovement pn»grani. V\’ith this 
thought in mind, the various divisions of the Department have united 
in contributii^ to the improvement. The work necessary for impnive- 
nient cannot be given to one particular division but must be the result 
of a cooperative effort by all. 

Each staff member is available to act as a consultant on questions re- 
lated to the program. The training and c.xpcrience of the staff members 
are such that some individual can be secured to assist educators with 
any problem connected with su|:>ervision, administration, organisation, 
and instruction. 

The Department has for years followed a systematic program of visita- 
tion in the schools. During suebA'isitation. the Department has tried to 
approach the school with but one'aim, namely, what can be done to make 
the school a better school in eveiy res|>cct? W'ith this philosophy in 
mind, much can be done to inform the individual school concerning its 
strong points, its weaknesses, and its need for improvement. .Also much 
can be done to inform schools as to how others have solved certain 
problems and what practices have been found by others to be desirable. 

The visitation must have as its result the stimulation of those at the 
local level to do more and more to make each school a better schtHtl in 
all aspects. True improvement in all elements connected with education 
must have its inceji^ion at the Itjcal level in order to promote a continu- 
ous growth. 

The Department has a number of supervisors who have special training 
in dte various subject areas. These supervisors can render assistance in 
planning desirable subject offerings, in the proper administration of special 
subjects, and in the specific techniques of instruction related to the 
special areas. 

In its drive for better instruction, the state points out that “each 
child enrolled in the schools of the state is entitled to the highest 
possible quality of instruction.’* Tliroughoor the buiterin it is im- 
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plied thar the responsibility falls upon all educational agencies and 
local school districts 'in making the highest t\'pe of instruction a 
reality,” and that it is the state’s job to stimulate and correlate the 
ttjtal effort. 

New Jersey. Considering its size, the state of New Jersey has been 
fortunate in amount of state personnel. “Helping teacher” is a term 
that was used as e.irly as 1V16. when New jersey inaugurated a state 
prtJgram to provide supervision in the rural sections. With the crea- 
tion of the 20 original [>ositions went the title of helping teacher. 
'I'he history of this program indicates a sincere attempt to cany out 
the job in the true spirit of the title, helping teacher. 

The pn>gram was instigated by Calvin N. Kendall, then state com- 
missioner, who u as ctmeemed alwMJt the poor conditkms in the 
rural sclmols. He envisioned a helping teacher in sympathy with 
rural life, who would spend all of her rime in the sciu*ols and give 
inspiration and assistance to the teachers. 1 le saw the pt>sirion as i?n- 
prosing not only the teaching but the general conditions under 
which teachers work. He deplored incijualities and wanted the chiid 
in the country tt» have the same educational advantages as the child 
in the city. 

Apparently the step that clinched the inauguration of the program 
wa.s the cMablishing <>f one .such position in the fall of IVl' at 
private e\]H‘nsc. Alyrtlc (iarrivm was appoittted to Hunterdon 
(>nmty as helping teacher, the salary being prosided by Samuel 
Fels. a public-spirited Hhibdelphian. Her sticcess advanced the idea 
toward lcgislati<«i. 

By the nutnlicr of such positions had grown to 54, seven of 
whom were specializing in music and one in hcahh education. ‘They 
were serving more than 2.t>iut teachers in 551 schools, in 18 of the 
21 counties oi the state. On an average, each general helping teacher 
was serving 44 teachers, and each music helper was serving 10”. 
Their visits to .schotds averaged 5o0^apiccc for the year. Their work 
has lieen limited to those school districts making no provision for 
supervisors in their tiwn budgets.’* 

In the early the numl)cr of positions had settled at 60. the 
slight growth frt>m reflecting not a lack of interest in the pro- 
gram but the tendency of more l<Kal districts to provide their tvwn 
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special posidom of instructional leadership. Helping teachers are 
employed direcdy by the state and are considered members of the 
State Department of Educadon. They are nominated by the Com- 
missioner of Education and appointed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. They work under the direction of the assistant in charge of 
elementary education. 

The county superintendent shares with the'^ate office the specific 
direcdon of the helping teacher, making assignments ttj schools and 
helping in blocking out the work. Personality has Itcen placed a.s 
probably the most important qualification for the position, it being 
pfiinted out that: 

She should be the kind of person whom teachers and pupils like to see 
come into their school, a friendly (%rs4>n with .sympathy and understand- 
ing and a desire to help. She should preferably have a rural background 
and point of view, and a knowledge of rural condition!*, though c.x{*eri- 
cnce in teaching in rural schools is not required. Incidentally, she must 
have the physical ability to stand the traveling, long hours, and other 
exaenng requirentents of helping teacher work.*® 

To improve the actual teaching process is the chief duty of the 
helping teacher. She is directed to help the teacher to help herself. 
.Much dme is spent in planning.with teachers. indi.vidually and in 
groups, the impetus being the local situation. Her visits to schools 
are not inspecdonal. She is not there to discover and point out 
mistakes. 

She is welcomed as a friend. She does not inrcrnipt the work or 
take a class away from the teacher. However, she may join a dis- 
cussion as a group mcnilicr. She is careful not to break the confidence 
of the children in the teacher. Where it seems the natural thing to 
do, a conference with a teacher may follow a visit. Besides cias.sroom 
visitatirm, co-operative help is commonly given in typical school 
matters such as these: 

1. Planning the year’s work, or mapping out its objectives. 

2. Developing a course of study or unit materials in specified 
fields. 

5. Helping a beginning teacher to establish herself. 

4. Answering the call of a teacher or a school w'ith reference to 
a problem of a local nature. 


Ibid^ p. 10. 
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5. Meeting with a local school board to explain the program. 

6. Planning teachers’ visits to other schools to observe instruction. 

?. Helping teachers in developing and rating themselves on a 

.self-evaluation check sheet. 

8. Organizing extension courses and reading clubs for teachers. 

9. Preparing bulletins of suggestions. 

10. Giving standardized tests and interpreting the results. 

11. Selecting and ordering supplies and textbooks. 

12. Planning special events in the sch<M>ls and their communities. 

New Jersey attributes the success of its state supervisory program 
to the fact that the teachers in the schrK)ls have welcomed the 
assistance offered and have responded warmly to the leadership. In 
turn, this enthusiasm of teachers rejects the fact that the program 
established these helping teachers as co-workers and not inspectors. 

Mississippi. .All state instructional leadership in Mississippi as in 
a nutiihcr of states, is by law correlated in a division of instruction 
headed by a director, as is the case in a numlicr of states.’* Super- 
visory personnel is provided for the s arious areas of education, such 
as elementary, secondary, health, librarv*. audio-visual, music, and 
curriculum services!. The division’s services have thus been sum- 
marized: 

1. To integrate programs w ithin the divi.sion of instruaion. 

2. To promote continuous educational planning on the stare and 
communitv' levels. 

3. To encourage a broad participation in curriculum services by 
professional rcprc.scntatives of the State Department of Education, 
teacher education institutions, and local school ofticiak 

4. To develop leadership programs among lay and professional 
leaders through workshops, conferences, and educational materials. 

5. To panicipatc, upon request, in local school studies or survex’s 
for the purpose of redistrienng or r^rganizarion. 

6. To participate in the formulation of accrediting standards on 
all levels. 

7. To prepare and a-ssist in the preparation of bulletins, lumdbooks. 
and other materials as aids to school ofheiak and classroom machets. 
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The state high school supcn'tsor is responsible for the general 
supervision of secondary schools. Some of his specific duties are; 
(1) providing the program of studies. (2) working with the ac- 
crediting agencies on standards, (3) processing the annual reports to 
the Accrediting Commission, (4) giving consultative service to 
local administrators. (5) giving consultative service to community 
groups, (6) publishing state bulletins in tWis field, and (7) visiting 
sccondaiy* schools. 

This summary of his activities for the two-year period indicates 
the nature of his work: 

1. Two hundred ninety-five visits to high schools. 

2. Thirty-eight conferences with school boards or gnmps other 
than superintendents and teachers. 

3. Twenty-one addresses bcfrjre professional groups. 

4. Thirty-five addresses before community groups. 

5. Participation in five school and ct)mmuniry surveys. 

6. Supervision of the publication of three secondary buUctins. 

In a period of two years, these bulletins and handbooks were 
published and distributed by^jhc di'i-isi<in: 

Standards on Teacher Education and Certification 
Junior CoUcf^e and You 
School Lunch 

Music Education in the Public Schools 

Suf^fCestions for Applyin}^ the Evaluative Criteria to Mississippi Schools 

A Program of Industrial Arts for Mississippi Schools 

Suggested Activities and Gutdant e Progrann for Small High Schools 

A Suggested List of Hooks for Mississippi High School Libraries 

Catalogue of Films atui Correlated Materials 

Handbook on Audio- Visual Programs 

Science Supplement in Alcohol Education 

Regulations for Standardizing Elementary Schools 

Handbook for Elementary Teachers 

Educational Directary 

In the two-year j>criod the supervisors and ofUciaLs of the divi- 
sion of instruction reported this field activity over the state; 


Number of visits to schools 5/40 

Conferences with local school officials 660 

Number of appearances before professional groups . . 52.) 
Number of appearances before comnmniry groups . . 522 
Number of surveys 129 
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Type of positions. In .Mississippi, ar the state level, besides the 
siipcrintendcncv these positions of instructional leadership arc pro- 
vided; director of crippled children's service, director of instruction, 
supervisor of agricultural high scliools and junior colleges, supervisor 
of secondary education, supervisor of elementary schools, three 
supci^'iMirs of Negro education, supervisor of audio-visual education, 
supervisor of librarv- service, supervisor of music education, super- 
visor of narcotics education, and supervisor of adult education. 

F,AR\F5rvF.ss OF Kffort 

The state’s supervisitm of the miscellaneous iastructiona! efforts 
i>f the labyrinth of classrooms within its borders is something that 
cannot be encompassed in a legal code, something that cannot f»e de- 
fined in clarificatioas of function, something that cannot be measured 
by tabulations of school visits. Rather, this total state output of lca<!- 
ership is something that must be felt, wmicthing best appreciated by 
experiencing the work of the men and women who carry the re- 
sponsibility — who crisscross their respective states and their col- 
leagues' paths, time and time again, as they follow this and that 
opportunitt'. great <tr smalt, to improve the welfare of children by 
seeking to improve the welfare of schools. 

I.acking the possibilities of actually paralleling such experience, 
our next best means <if capmring the true feeling of this total super- 
\ isor\ efftjrt is to sample the statetuents of state superintendents, 
assistants, stipcrvisors. and visiting teachers as they report their siaily 
routine to their collcagvies, their Iniards. and their supporters. Front 
all sections of the nation ciunc these testimonials of earnest super- 
\isorv effort, as recorded in .state bulletins: 

Simh Hakota 

Mr. Artichokcr and .Mr. Wanek arc attending a meeting today and 
tomorrow at i leletia, .Montana, ai whioh tinK‘ they arc representing the 
South Dak«>ta Indian Ct»mmission and the Governor at a regional meeting 
dealing with Indian problems. Weather ahmtsi prevented the trip, but 
with the as.sistancc of the South Dakota Highway Patrol and the .Montana 
Highway Patrol they were able to get to .Mobridge to btnird the Mil- 
waukee train to Bone, and to continue fmm Butte to Helena. Both vis- 
ited several county and city superintendents in the northw’cst part of 
the state during the month.** 
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Dehwart 

Each supen'isor sets up his own objectives for the year’s work. These 
vary within each supervisory district. Each school district makes a report 
of its outstanding accomplishments. Space will not permit us to write 
the accomplishments of each school district under the immediate super- 
visiem of each supervisor. 

In eastern New Castle County, Miss EUa i. Holley, supervisor, con* 
tinued to place special attention to the intc^reting of tne curriculum 
bulletins in the field of social studies and reamng. Special emphasis was 
placed upon the improvement of reading in the intermediate grades. 
VVork-tv'pe readii^ materials were recommended for every school. A be- 
ginning was also made in building up reading materials in grades two and 
three. Ever)' school was visited monthly, and each teacher had a minimum 
of three visits, with the teachers of the smaller schools receiving more. 
Special emphasis was also given to classroom and school equipment. 
Nearly all of the small schoob bought playground equipment and had old 
equipment repaired. New' desks, tables and chairs, -and additional library 
file boxes were secured for some of the schools where needed. ** 

Maine 

During the second year of the biennium, only two of four elementary 
supervisors were available, since one resigned and was not replaced; the 
fourth was on leave of absence for further study. In .spite of this skeleton 
force, 82 school unions and cities with 2,900 teachers, were visited. W'ork 
conferences lasting from one to two days on problems peculiar to varying 
situations have been held with thirty-nine groups of teachers and suficr- 
intendents. P.-T.A. groups have received a large part of the service to 
organizatiems not directly concerned with teaching. 

Three of the staff members taught at summer sessions in the state 
for periods of three w'eeks. They also assisted in the extension services of 
the University by holding classes for one or more sessions of several 
courses. Radio broadcasts were presented at the request of radio stations 
desirous of having new educational developments discussed. Working 
with various departments of the Maine Teachers .Association and the 
county teachers associations is a continuing function of the division.’'^ 

Otha* progruna. Maryland is a state that has underw'ritten ade- 
quate supervision for eleitientary schools for many years, and for 
secondary schools . A few of the larger counties provide 

special supervisors beyond the state minimum program. 

South Carolina reports that the state has had its ups-and-downs in 
developing a program of instructional help. Several years ago a 
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supernsory program on a regional basis was attempted, but was 
short-lived. A joint state program of supervision s^xmsored by the 
Teachers Association, Administrators Associadon, and the State 
Department of Educadon is lieing planned.’'^ 

Realise of the sparse populadon, resulnng in high costs, and a 
limited school revenue in Montana, the county superintendents 
ordinarily do not have a supervisory staff and only a few of the 
larger schools have local supervisory personnel. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instrucfion has one rural school supervisor and one 
music supervisor. In addidon to this, the X'ocational Educadon De- 
partment has supervisors in dve fields, vocational agriculture, home 
economics, trade and industry, distrilmrive education, and vocational 
guidance. The,sc people offer some assistance to the count)' super- 
intendents and the local sujH’rintendents.** 

The elementary supert isor in the S«>uth Dakota state office re- 
ported in a four-months' period 61 counties visited once each, 15 
cotintics visited more than once. 40 talks given at county meedngs, 
35 rural schools visited. 32 .superintendents of independent districts 
contacted and visited, five clementar)' independent schools visited, 
three independent schools evaluated, Hve workshops conducted, one 
talk given at a Parent-l'eacher meeting, one National Rural and 
Countv Superintendents (Conference attended, and one talk delivered 
at a state school hoard convention.*'* 

The Scope ok a Statf's Ixadership 

State supervision of in-struction may l>e a legisbtive or constitu- 
tional mandate. It may be a concept or an ideal in the minds of 
state officials. But regardless of what else it may be, above all it is 
a reality. \’aried as it is fniin state to state, it has the following 
common characteristics, some of w*hich indicate practice and some 
basic principle: ^ 

1. The supervision of local school effort hy the state is a legtd 
responsihility , reflecting the fact that public education is a function 
of the state. 


I 
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2. State mpervision supplements rather than duplicates local effort. 
It renders services that cither cannot be supplied at the local level 
or are more effectively handled from the state level. Consequently, 
direct personnel scivice is more likely to be given the small or rural 
school district than the city* district, to coinpeasate for inequalities 
in the provision of staff on the local level. 

3. State supervision tends to equalize Educational opportunities 
for children. It b concerned with raising standards wherever pos- 
sible. Besides concentrating direct supervision in such school dis- 
tricts, the improvement of iastniction is furthered at the state level 
through the development of teaching guides and the provision of 
in-seivice conferences. 

4. The three most cattmton supervisory approaches used by the 
state office arc: (1) school visitation^ (2) the development of in- 
structional aids such as teaching guides, and (3) holding educational 
conferences. Much of the time of state supervisors is spent in visit- 
ing schoob. Thb b a wht)lesome carryo\cr from an earlier period. 
The teacher in an Isolated school appreciates direct help in her o\\ n 
classroom. As for conferences, not only b it universal for the state 
office to arrange them, it is <;ustomary for state workers to be callcil 
to help in those arranged bt local and county groups. Teaching 
guides, issued by the stare, in a sense pronde a common denominator 
for instructional effort. .A.Ithough no longer looked upon as a 
sydlabus to standardize local effort, the state guide helps indi\'idual 
teachers and schools as thev reach for the achievement that is on 

a' 

the higher shelf. 

5. State supervision, in its various forms, has shown itself to he 
highly amenable to the conditions stmottnding the local school 
program, cross ded school, an emergency crcdentialcd teacher, 
and the use of inadequate building facilities are examples of local 
factors that are invariably taken into consideration by the helping 
teacher. State departntents have long since discarded the tendency 
to send out representatives uith sets of right answen, to be applied 
regardless of variations in ItKal setting. 

A supervisor)' program b nor something that b prefabricated in a 
state superintendent’s office and then erected on the local school site. 
Ins^d, it b something that comes from seeds in the schools — and b 
best nurtured in that soil. The attitudes of local teachers and ad- 
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ministrators are a most inipmant factor in the presentation of help. 

6. I'he state supervision of high schools still retains some of its 
earlier tinffc of inspection for the sake of accreditation. Tliis reflects 
in parr ttie original establishment cjf the high schm>l supen'ison' 
office for this purpose. It reflects even ujore the continued practice 
of the accrediting associations to hold high schools to a standard 
to assure acceptance of their graduates by the admission offices of 
co-cjperating colleges. 

Back as early as is*') the University of Michigan was operating a 
system \vhcrcl>y the college admitted without examination the grad- 
uates of high schools that had been inspected and approved by its 
authorities. I'his desire for a chiscr relationship between ct»lleges and 
high schools brought with it not only associations but inspectors to 
carry out the merger. I'he six accrediting associations are. in the 
order of their creation: 

I'he New Kngland Association of Colleges and Sccondarx' Schools. 

'I'he Middle Stares Association of ( ollcgcs and Secondary Schools. 
1S9: 

The North Centra! Association of (.'olieges and Secondary Schools. 
1895 

The Southern .Association t>f Secondary Schools and Odlcges. 

lso> 

The N<»rth\\cst .\ssociation <»f Secondary and Higher Schools. 
1918 

Tlie Western Ass<»ci.ition <»f Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
iu:() 

The North Onrral Associ.ition rook the earlv lead in setting up 
procedures for exaluaring the work of the high schools in its txxentv 
states, and thus maintaining a list of^^ccrcditcd schottls. l‘hc evalua- 
tion included consideration of housing, lihrarv. organi/arioiii. teacher 
(]ualiHcarions, tcacliing load, instructimi. discipline and spirit. ad~ 
ministration, and records. Evaluative procedures in recent years 
have l>ecn brtiadened. The approach is more democratic, providing 
the in-servicc growth of the local teaching staff through participa- 
tion in the effort. State supervision has consequently moved in the 
direction of instructional improvenwnt. 
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7. The state superintendents office is commonly respected as one 
of educational statesmanship. This is not to say that every holder of 
this office is looked upon as one competent to analyze civic and 
social trends and to call the turn of school affairs in true relation* 
ship. Rather it is to point out that in general the position has grown 
with the schools and the profession. It stands as one of prime in- 
structional leadership and in general is gi>^ high respect by the 
public as well as the profession. 

8. Membership and participation in state and national supervisory 
associations is quite common among state supervisors. A review of 
state bulletins and mimeographed reports of conferences reveals 
that the average state supcr\'isor is one who is convention- and con- 
ference-wise. Me belongs to the national organization, the Associa- 
tion of Supervision and Curriculum Development, of the National 
Education Association, and usually attends its annual meeting. He 
belongs to a state organization of his fellow workers and attends its 
annual meeting. In a number of states, such as California, member- 
ship and participation in a sectional supervisory group is common. 
.All this expresses professional interest and in-$en'ice development, 
and in turn asks from the investment of time and monev a conse- 

a V 

quent upgrading of sers'ice to teacher and child. 

A scale of evaluatkMi. Fourteen criteria for determining a good 
state program of supen'ision have been set out by Moorer: 

1. The program should be so or^nized that authorin' is developed 
through cooperative study and analysis of the situation. 

2. It should have a professionally prepared and experienced staff. 

3. It should provide encouragement for ctmtinuity of .staff. 

4. It should facilitate c(x>rdmation and unity in all supervisory services 
supplied through die state department of education. 

5. It should rely primarily upon democratic leadership to achieve its 
purposes. And should develop educattuoal leadership in l<x:al schools and 
communities rather than ateempt to secure results primarily through 
direct supervision ai individual schools and teachers. 

6. It mould be ctmeemed with developing a total school pre^ram. 

7. It jffioold make use of appropriate matcriak and resources ^at arc 
avaUable. 

8. It duniid provide for cooperative developnMmt of both immediate 
and kH«-range pbns whkh are conmiuoiitly Sidkpted to educational 
needs of the state. 

9. It should be planned, in so far as possible, on the basts of a sys- 
temaoc fMogram of educatiooal research and experimentation. 
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10. It should contribute to the development of undemanding relative 
to the purposes of education in li^t of the nature and needs of oar 
society. 

11. It should contribute to rite development of understanding relative 
to the essential factors of human growth and development, particularly 
with reference to the nature of the learning process and its impUcattons 
for teaching. 

12. It should contribute to the coordination and integration of efforts 
of all institutions, agencies, and groups interested in the improvement of 
education on a state-wide basis. 

11. It should cooperate with regional, national, and international agen- 
cies in the improvement of education. 

14. It should provide for continuous critical evaluation of all of its 
aspects by the use of appropriate means.** 

Many states arc meeting mo.st of these standards, and most are 
meeting many. There Is little reason to be pessimistic about the 
present state of immicrional leadership. The advance in the present 
century has been nK>st pronounced. Writing in 1K84, John Swett, 
an early edticational leader on the W’est Coast, reviewed the results 
of inadequate supervision and teaching with these reflections on 
ela.ssroom procedure; 

A sraic .superintendent, who had made, during a four years’ term of 
office, hundreds of visits to county sch<*ols. recently stated that he never 
once saw a teacher conducting a recitation without a rembook in hand; 
that he seldom saw cither teacher or scholar at the blackboard; that he 
never saw a school glotie actually in use; that pupils seemed to know 
n«>thing of local geography, and when asked to point north, uniformly 
fiuinted overhead to the renith; that he saw but one school cabinet; that he 
never saw a teacher give an object-lesstm; and that he never found a 
sch(K>l where pupils had been taught how to w'rite a ietter either of 
business or friendship. 

An examiner of one of the ten largest ciries of our country' savs thm 
he found many classes of children in the^mary department who. after 
attending school three years, had never inade a figure or letter upon the 
blackboard; that oral lessons were copied into blank-books and memo- 
rired by pupils; that the school globe was used only to show that the 
earth is round; diat most of the teaching consisted in hearing veibatim 
recitations; that in more than half the recitations written answers were 
required; that pupils were worried by frequent written examinations; and 
that the anxiety of teachers seemed to be not to develt^ the faculties of 
pupils, but to get them through the annual official wneien exammadon 
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into the higher grade. This crude teaching \va.s the result, partly of 
bad supcn'ision, and panly of untrained teachers.^ 

This statement by Swett was published in 1884. Education has 
reduced illiteracy in the nation from 20 per cent in 1870 to 3 per 
cent today. The comparison of .schtwl methods today with those of 
the last quarter of the past centurt' tells n^ch of the stort’. The lead- 
ership that is given in instnictional improvement pays dividends. 

Time Goes in a Hurry 

A state official, whether he be .superintendent or visiting teacher, 
research worker or supervisor, in going about the state sccim to 
whack away on first one and then another of the segments that 
make up public education’s total front. Always the exertion of cverv 
ounce of energy is asked. Always co-ordination of effort is needed. 

As the Connecticut state commissioner points out. the diversity 
of activities and the geographic distribution of the vari«>us units of 
the state department make imperative the careful c<>-or3ination of 
all component parts, a common understanding of purposes, and a 
common know ledge of departmental resources. He sees the depart- 
ment there as including the central office staff, the personnel of 
Connecticut’s four state teachers colleges, the twelve state voca- 
tional-technical schools, the superintendents and the supcrvi.sors of 
the rural supenisoiy service, and the staff of the rehabilitation 
regional offices.*® 

The W'riter appreciates the supenisoiy service that in a typical 
state the state colleges and the .state universits' render in conjunc- 
tion with the chief state school office as a part of a co-ordtnated 
school improvement program. Limitations in the size of the pre.scnt 
study have prevented the inclusion of sections elaborating on the 
specific contributions of state colleges. To separate their contribu- 
tions to a state supervisory prtigram from their more immediate and 
distinctive teacher-training activities would call for a careful study 
in itself. Such a project awaits — and deserves — the attention of a 
student of the subject. 

Today’s state department of public instnicrion, in its relentless 
drive for lietter schools, follows a code that respects no theoretical 
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divisions between matters of instruction and those of administration, 
betu'cen matters of administration and chose of public rebcions. 
Even though at times buried behind reports of daily attendance, 
state financial disbursements, teacher certification, assessed vahiarions. 
and Federal vocational aid, the state department seems to keep its 
eye on the instructional star. 

The representative examples of this effort included in this chapter 
present a story of eagerness, sincerity, and haste. It is a story that 
has its counterparts in every state in the Union. The story of the 
supen ision of America's ebssrooms is one of restless energ)' and 
limited time. There is so much to be done, so few to do it, and so 
little time in which to accomplish the goals. For the H'pical state 
worker the school year is gone before he knot’s it. 

For Further Consideration 

Is there any relatitmship between the niethtni by which the chief stare 
scli(H>l officer receives his (xisition and the instructional leadership ex- 
tended by him? Are there traces of the influence of the state school office 
u|Mm instruction the past few years? V^*hat dangers does a state office face 
in limiting its instructional leadership largely to rite dn'eic^ntent of 
reaching guides? How arc the state textbook adoptions rebted to the 
state's responsibility for the continuous improventent of instruction? To 
what extent is an inadequate sute staff caused by factors other than 
finances? 
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County School Supervision 


T he improvement of iastrucrion for about half of the nation’s 
school children is largely dependent upon the superv'ision that 
comes out of the office of the count\' superintendent. No less than 
half a million teachers arc largely dependent upon that office for 
instructional leadership. The story of this sincere contribution is the 
stoiy* of about 3,400 superintendents and approximately the same 
nunil>er of supervisors. 

In searching for the formula for successful counr^’ supervision, a 
single common denominator of this professional effort is highly 
elusive. Apparent is a mass of successful effort, rather than a basic 
plan of action. It is not an eas)' matter to record in these few pages 
this story. In the attempt to cover this aspect of the subject — more 
so than in any other section of the book — the writer has resorted 
to enumerations. .\s many as eleven tabulations or lists, as well as 
two tables, are included here. They facilitate the condensation of 
the larger account of instructional improvement at the county level. 
The chapter draws heavily upon experience direct from the field, 
in an attempt to present the county program as it operates. The 
chapter dealing with state supervisory leadership should be con- 
sidered in close relationship to the county treatment, there beii^ no 
sharp line of demarcation. 

The Cocntv Scperintendent 

Year in, year out, county superintendents in all sections of die 
country tussle with the problem of wringing from a limited waff of 
helpers all the instructional service possible for the schools. This is 
true ill Minnesou as well as in New Mexico, in South Carolina as 

235 
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w cil as in Washington. Appirtioning limited personnel over a \\ idc 
expanse of territorv’’ is nothing new to the rural school office. Hav- 
ing to ride the circuit alone is common to the county superintendent 
in many states. For. as noted in Tabic 6. aimo.st half of the counties 
of the nation arc without supervisors. 

The funct!<»n of gtH*d supervision in the county is the same as that 
in the city, (iood supervision srimularcs ilte scht>ol personnel to the 
highest endeavor. It co-ordinates their effort and facilitates the u ork 
of the children. It evaluates the whole undertaking. 

The office of coiuity sc1h»oI sup-rintentlent has etnerged during 
the present centurx' as one of strategic instructional significame. 
Starting out as an arm (*f the state department n( education, it has 
penetrated into the inner life af the rural community. It has dc\ el- 
oped in its <»wn right. It i.s n<»t unusual for one of these offices to 
•serve as many as 100 schools. 150 teachers, and 250 schtw)! trustees. 
The Department of Rural Fducation of the National I'diication 
.\ssociati<in piints out that in .America variaiitms among^individual 
ctmntics are even nwirc marked and show greater contrast titan 
regitmal diversities. Such wide variations as the.se are revealed In 
the hill region of \\'cstern f jc<»rgia one county has but .565 children 
in all t>f its public scho<il.s%In the schools <»f a single West Oiast 
ctuHUV more than a half million are enrolled. In the .Midwestern 
region there is a county with 154 schotds but 155 local lM>ardN ot 
education. In a I.oui-siana parish, a county, a single h<»ard handles 
all public education.’ 

Nevertheless, the 5.4<X) countv offices have in common the tnain- 
tcnance r>f educatitmal standards and the improvemem of instruc- 
tion. That i.s, they have in c<immon the basic principle of school 
supervision that has come dtiwn t»ut of the natitm’s past, the prin- 
ciple and spirit that are the profes-siona! goad to better .schools. 
Specialised educational .'x.Tvices dealing s\irh the improverneiii of 
instruction, once the province of city schotd systems, arc now c<»m- 
monly brought to rural .schotil districts. 

It i.s somewhat difficult to determine the exact amount of stipcr- 
visory personnel available in county .school offices. Table 5 reveals 
the number of profc.ssional staff members in such offices, as re- 
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TABI.K 5 

Cotrsrk- Ot-ritL Siai* MtMBrKsan-* 


of School Dt/trut 
Ofj^anitalwn by Slutcji 


SupfntjQry Union or Supi^^inUndcnry 
Dijiru't aj an lnirrmfd:at/ Ui'irut 

Connect icu I 

Maine 

\!^s<achu>t:!ls 

Nt-^A llan^pshirr 

Ne»A V^>: k ..... 

Rh-nk* I r land 
Ver.Mi-'nt 


Toirfi 

C'.,,r:y rt- I nurmrStuir I 'n:* 

Ar /.ona 

Arkar.&j- 

C 

(.uk*'ad<> 

Idaho . .. 

Illnv.''l'4 .... 

Ind 4na ... 

. . 

K 

Msthsii^n 

Mc^v.juc 

M^nianu 

.Ncbia.ska . 

New Jcrw:*v ... 

North Dakota. ... .j 

Oh‘<t i 

Oklahoma .... 

Oic’con , . ; 

\ 

Pennavlvan'a . \ 

Suiith C*arolma . . j 

Sf>uth Dakota I 

'I'caat ■ I 

^Va^hi^|ftun . ... * 


j ,Vi# mhrr of 

S ^nthcr oi j f^/tker f*rr,ffi.*tcniU 

S^p'cri%:t^na/u:i { Ssuf Memhf^s 


12 

t 


!05 

; 


i*. 


— 

4K 

1 

1 



1 





2 



44 


105 

452 

i “ 

107 


i 


H ! 

14 

•■5 i 

6 

58 ! 

3V5 

^3 . 

— 

44 ! 

j 

20 

U)2 ! 

91 

i 

85 

^ 1 

79 

\0S ' 

60 

JiJ 

72 


32 

82 

97 

1)4 

20 

.>f» J 

10 

‘O 

— 

;i i 

61 

5J ! 

11 

88 ; 

3! 

77 

100 

..0> j 

8 

1 

1 

105 

4<« 

142 


37 

254 

145 

.'V 1 

20 


^ Wid., pp. (Frt»m WR-W9 of the United States Office of 

Education and the National Educatkm /t5»tKiation.> 
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I'ABLK 5 {Continued) 




.V uPitter of 

Type of School Distrut 

.Vwwj^er of 

Other Pru/esjwnai 

Chganiiation hy State* 

SiiperintendentJ i 

Stajf Members 

Wisconsin 

72 

12S* 

Wyoming 

23 

3 

Toul 

:.ia» 

1,769 

County^Cnit as the J nsetmedtauf 

! 


Alabama •• 


3.^ 

Florida 

r»7 

67 

(HN.*rjria 

LW 

271 

Kentucky 

m 

135 

Louisiana** 

t4 

43 

MarA'land** 

23 

1 

91 

New Mexico 

31 

15 

Ni*rth Carolina •• 

lOU 

3 

Tennessee 1 

95 

315 

luh-* ! 

35 

69 

1 

1 

• 

Virginia** 

! 88 

235 

West Virginia. j 

- - - - - i 

55 

165 

Total . ..• 

* 1 

910 

1.444 


* Kstim«t«d. 

Emplovcd by the ^.tatc. 


ported by the National Education Association and the United States 
Office of Education. The positions include supervisors w hcjse dav 
is spent in the cla.ssroonw. They likewise include those positions 
whose ser\'icc is not directly supers’isional. 

Interaiediate state goveminental units. County superintendents 
are found in 39 stares. Twelve stares are usually considered as 
county-unit states, that is, states in which the county is the basic 
unit of school admini.stration. These are; .Alabama. Florida, (ieorgia, 
Kentucky, Diuisiana, Main land. New Mexico, .North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah. Vli^inia, and West \*irginia.* 

In the other 27 of these 39 states, the county is an intermediate 
school agency of the state, local school districts being politically 
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subordinate, but administratively independent in varying degrees. 

In nine states there are no county superintendents, the nine be- 
ing: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine. Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampsltirc, New York, Rhode I.sland, and \’ermont. The ax New 
England stares have intermediate divisions known as supervisory 
unions. New ^'o^k has a type of organi'Aation called a superintend- 
enev union. The Delaware state department of education administers 
schools directly, except for those in 15 independent districts. The 
rural schools of Nevada arc administered bv deputy state superin- 
tendents; urban centers tipcrare as independent districts with city 
superinrendenrs as schiHil administrators. 

(.ounty superintendents bv law are frequently considered counrv’ 
officers rather than educational personnel per se. In .\rkansas the 
county .superintendent is the agent of the state board in the alloca- 
tion of transportati<»n funds, in Missouri he i,s supen’lsor of trans- 
ptirtation; in .Montana he is .t member of the count\' board of 
ctiucational examiners; in Nebraska he is a member of the county 
troard of health ansi the secretary thereof; in North Carolina he 
may sene as welfare officer, in .North Dakota he «. a mcmlier of 
the board of appraisal, the county board of health, and the countv 
park commission. 

These varied responsibilities mark the position as one of broad 
contacts in the rural communities w Inch it sen-cs. a great advantage 
in the co-ordination of the schools' efforts w ith those of other c<»m- 
niunitv .igcncies. These oppominirics for community service can 
very well add to the prolcvsiona) stature of the position tixlav. 
However, these extra'school duties must not result in neglect of 
the instructional leadership that gives the pisition its professional 
bearing. 

The first countv superintendency xvas established by law in Dela- 
ware in 1H29, and all bvit four of the stares had tried the office 
by 1879. The county, or some such stare subdivision, is a political 
unit for adminisrrarive and governmental affairs in every state ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 

In most states the candidate for the position of county superin- 
tendent goes directly to the voters. In New Jei-sey the twenn -one 
ctiunry superintendents are appointed for a term of three years hy 
the State Commissioner of Education, with the approval of the 
State Board of Education. As indicated by these principal duties 
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of the position set forth by law, the county superintendent carries 
a heavy responsibiliy for the superv’ision of instruction: 

1. Exercise general supervision over the public schools of his county 
in accordance with the regulations of the State Board of Education, with 
the exception of city school districts which are supervised by ciy 
soperinrendents. 

2. Visit and examine ail schools under his care. 

3. .\dvise boards of education abinit their dudles, particularly the C(tn- 
scruction, heating, venriiating, and lighting of schiH>lhouses. 

4. Recommend to hoards of education and teachers pr»)pcr studies, 
methods, discipline, and management of schools. 

5. .\dvise boards of educatitm in regard to the courses of study pre- 
scribed by the boards. 

6. With the approval of the Commissioner, order withholding of state 
money from schools not providing facilities and courses of study suitable 
to the ages and attainments of all pupils. 

7. .\ppoint members of the board of education for a new district or 
for anv district which fails to elect mcntltcrs at the regular tinte. 

d. .Approve the necessity for and the cost and method of the transporta- 
tion of pupils. ^ 

9. Report annually t<» the Otntmissioner such matters altout the scho<»ls 
under his supen'ision as the Gnnmissioner shall require.* 

Problems of rural leaders. F>en though highly rewarded in satis- 
faction of effort, the one w ho sets out to help instruction in a typical 
rural school district of the nation faces many practical problems. 
These were recently reviewed bv the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association: 

1. Higher pay, more personal freedom, and greater opportunity to do 
good work in city school systems tend to attract the more capable 
teachers away from the smaller village and open country schtKtk Stand- 
ards of professional preparation for rural teachers in many parts of the 
country are deplorably low' and a large percentage of those who arc 
employed do not meet even these meager requirements. 

2. Poorly arranged and meagerly equipped school buildings tend to 
perpetuate a narrow, traditionally academic educational program. 

3. Severe limitations on banded indel>tedness hinder the construction 
of new and badly needed buildings. 

4. An antiquated system of property taxation continues to be the chief 
aource of sch^l suppon. 

5. Sprsity of popularion tends to limit the scop of the educational 
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program because of the relatively small numbers of children thar can be 
brought together at a particular point for instructional purfxiscs. 

f>. I’ninspurtation is a service that is claiming a larger ami larger share 
of the all Kx) meager rural school budget. 

7. S|K;ciali 2 ed educational services that are coimnonly accepted ele- 
ments of educational programs are expensive and difficult to provide in 
rural areas. 

K. An outmoded system of school district organization persists in 
many part.s of the country despite the strenuous efforts being made to 
improve it. 

9. Instructional demands overreach the means of meeting them. There 
is an ever-increasing pressure from jsarents. particularly from parents 
of young children, for nursery scIicmiK and kindergarten classes; fur 
health, guidance, and psychological scrsiccs; ftir music, art, and physical 
education; for better transportation services. Neither the administrative 
organization nor the internal organization of the rural schmi! Ls adapted 
to the provision of ansnhing close to a satisfactory' prs^ram of educational 
services of this nature. 

10. Reshaping the rural school system to meet the demands for a 
modem educational program calls for an extensive in-service educ.ation 
program for teachers, remodeling and conditioning old school buildings, 
and the construction of many new ones, introducing new types of instruc- 
tional materials into the scIukjIs. employment of s^x'cialized teachers, 
extension of library services into rural neighborhoods, and finding new 
sinirces of educational supjxirt.' 

ThK CoVNTV Sl MRSISOR 

1 he establishment of the position of county supervisor yvas no 
phenomenon. It is further rellcction of tiic st.irc rcsponsibiliry for 
the education of its young citi/ens, a good ponion of yvhotn arc 
scattered among the small schixds of the rural areas. The position 
yvas a gcograpliical reality ys hose emergence yva.s as natural as the 
coming of the rural free delivery tif the mail. Mothered by the one- 
room rural schtwl — standing more or less isolated on the .American 
countryside, county supervision at its best has blossomed into a 
broad professional service not unlike that found in a lat^e city. 
I Itiyvcver, in a tnajority of the nation’s counties the program is still 
limited to the physical and professional energies c»f one person, the 
county superintendent. 

Historical bcrgbinings. The rural xupcrvi.sor yvas first attached to 
the state department under the tirle of agent. As early a.s 1884. 
.Massachusetts reported three tifficials styled agents of the state board 

DcpartriKTiit «f Rural I'ihKraiion^ op. pp. 2 ^ 06 . 
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of education. Their duties were to visit schools, hold institutes, and 
stimulate teachers and school officers to do an effective piece of 
work.* From that time on the idea of special supervisors for rural 
schools was gradually extended over the country. The general 
recognition of the backward school conditions prevailing in many 
rural areas was a challenge to America's democratic urge to equalize 
educational opportunities. Although icgislatiivc proposals for these ed- 
ucational helpers for rural areas originated with the professional 
educator, dteir democratic texture was highly appealing to the citi- 
zens who sat in the legislative positions. 

In the case of reaching shortages, whenever a state has supported 
emergency-credentialed teachers, the vast majority have l)ecn found 
in rural areas. Rural schools have always been poor competitors for 
properly trained teachers when bargaining in the open market 
against their city cousins. Among the odds in favor of the city 
securing the better trained teachers have been higher salaries, greater 
freedom from lay supervision offered the teacher in his personal or 
out-of-school personal affairs, and the traditional magnetism of the 
metropolitan center to Americans in general. 

The financial ability of the city system to pay higher teachers 
salaries has likewise enabled riljje city' to provide its own supervisory 
staff. All of these factors played a part in the general movement for 
the provision of rural school supervision at the state and county 
levels. Furthermore the idea was kindred to the general movement 
for better social and economic conditions in the rural areas so 
prevalent early this century'. By 1915 at least half the states had 
provided rural school super\ i.v>rs. 

County supervision is tied closely into state support in its his- 
torical development. The .story' is one of apparent need being finally 
matched by state recognititm and support. As is often the case in the 
creation of new school services, the need of a child has been the 
underlying motivating force in the extension of superv'isory posi- 
tions. Perhaps this should always be the test of any proposal for 
additional supervisory positions whether on state, county, or local 
level — does the child in the school need them? Will he secure a 
better education because of them? The Department of Rural Educa- 
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cion of rhe Narionsil Education Association has reviewed some of 
the earlier provisions for county- supervision^ 

Maryland. As early as 1905 Maryland provided supervision for 
Baltimore County. It was in the primary grades and the expense was 
met by state appropriation. How-evcr, as late as 1916. only se\'en of 
Maryland’s 2) counties were receiving such senice from the state. 
In 1922, at least one supervisor was provided for each county. 
Later the law provided one supervisor in each county with less than 
«0 elementary teachers, two for from SO to 119 teachers, three for 
from 120 to IKS teachers, and so on. 

Virginia and Tennessee. The first county supenTsion in V'irginia 
and Tennessee took place in Xegro schools, with reimbursement 
from the Jeanes Funds. This wa.s a program that began operation in 
the South in I90K for rhe purpose of improving condidons in rhe 
Negro sc'hooLs. These supervisors rapidly won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of schtKti officials and of the public, and consequently insti- 
gated state appropriations for county supenision. In the U. S. 
Office of Educanon reported for N'irginia 1 1? white supervisors and 
ll" Negro supenisors, and for Tennessee 102 and 29, respeedvely. 

Wisconsin. The state of Wisconsin supplemented supervision by 
county superintendents in 1915 w'ith legisladon enabling each county 
to employ at least one super\*ising teacher. Today the program 
includes a second pisition for counties w ith mure than 120 teachers 
under the superintendent's control. I..atest figures show more tlian 
100 supervising teachers for the state. 

New' Jersey. As reviewed in Chapter 1 1 , New Jersey took a lead 
back in 1916 in establishing the pusitum of helping teacher. The 20 
positioas then established have now trebled in number. 

California. The drive for amnty siipervivirs in California came 
with Will C Wood, w-ho headed the state schotd office from 1919 
to 1920, A.S had been rhe case with Kendall in New Jersey in 1915, 
Wood w'ished to equalize edticadunal 'opportunides for children by 
improving rural schools. Provision for county supervision received 
legisladve encouragement in 1921. This stepping up of the 
program has resulted in more than 300 county supervisors 
today. 
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The Provision or Coimy Service 1‘odav 

Count)’ and state supervision are centered up(»n the rural or 
smaller scIumiI systems, enabling the latter to secure iastnicrional 
leadership that cit\’ systems provide for rhemscives. Ir is almost 
impossible to determine the amount of such supervisory service. 
This is due to the multiplicir)’ of titles used to designate such posi- 
tions. the wide variation in tiic fiscal pro\‘^ions from state to state, 
and the continuous change in the number of positions. 

The writer has made a conscientious attempt to survey the amount 
of supervisor)' help provided county and rural schtMjIs. I hc lasr 
previous study was reported by Jane Franseth of the L’nited States 
Office of Fducation, in 19' l.** In her study were included rabies 
showing general county school supervision by states. Using s<»mc i>f 
these data **to prime the state pumps." the writer corresponded \\ ith 
ait 48 state offices of education asking for latest figures shou ing the 
extent of the supers'Lsion in the ctiuntics. unions, districts, or parishes. 
It was suggested that if the state’s service were provided at laige. 
rather than l)eing fiscally funnelcd through the county office, such 
positions should be included. 

This survey is reported in Table 6. In order ro present the facts 
as clearly as possible, it has licen deemed advisable to include as a 
part of the table a list of statements from various states elaborating 
on the features of their programs. Needless to say, the table tells «ine 
stor)' of professional optimism and another of discouragement. The 
contrasts in the provision of instructional leadership are great. 
Rather than to make such summaries here, it is left to the reader to 
make his own interpretations of the data in light of his own interests. 

It wa.s natural that there were some discrepancies in the state re- 
porting, because of interpretation. For instance, a few states included 
a few vocational supervisors, while most of tlie reports were more 
limiting. As a whole, it can be accepted as a good picture of the 
county supervision picture rodav. If a few po.sition.s were reported 
that should not have been, they were balanced by those that were 
not reported but should hav e l^cn. 

It is appreciated that the nunilicr of supen isors in any state may 
chat^e from year to year, .Many of the stares are steadily moving 
toward a greater number of positions. 
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TABl-h 6 


Extent of Coi’mt or R» rai S* hi.r^ I'*ion is the United States 

(Hupfrvtjory C’wivw, l*art.‘h, utid {. 


I Supe'fi i^Ort 
' Eniptf^yrd 


t 

Stale 

Numbrr of j 
Super: isor.' ^ 
! 

h\ Cvuniy, 

Siiite, or 

Btlh 
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112 

County 

Anz-'fia 

t ! 

Count) 

A? kuii'^atu 

27 

District 

C^ditcii nu 
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>1 \i 

Color,* do 

1 
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li 
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Df !4Vk are 

14 1 

Stale 
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1^5 1 
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rs 

C c*M\ty 
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12 
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16 
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9 
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U>; 
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4 

State 
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’ 1 
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"3 

S?,»v 


45 
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i: 
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u 
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1 C\'uni> 

Nevada 

0 
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51 
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a) 

Slate 

New Mexico 

49 
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75 
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m 

B<.tU 


itrt al,o (i, -tftd by ih/ teftn ^*County^*) 
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Siau, or 
Both 

Coitntifj, and \ 
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SuperviiOTT 
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53 
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1 i 

0 
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6 
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1 ! 

0 
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1 
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28 
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7 
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32 
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44 

12 
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8 
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0 
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: 

24 
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■* 
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; 
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t 

57 
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) 
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i 
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10 
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1 

1 
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i 
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TABLE 6 iContinurd) 


State 

A'aiR^cf of 
Superrisors 

Supervijurs 
Em pifiyed 
by Ct>unty\ 
Staie^ or 
Both 

financed 
by C*«i8«/y, 
State, or 
Both 

.V umber of 
Counties^ and 
Number 
Supervised 

.VMinAer of 
Supervisors 

North Dakota 

13 

State 

Slate 

53 

53 

11 

Ohio 

32 

County 

County 

88 

32 

70 

Oklahoma 

<) 

Cuunty j 

i County 

77 

4 

3 

Oregon 

15 1 

1 County 1 

1 Ctmnty 

:u> 

10 

3 

Pennsylvania 

84 1 

j Both 

! State 


6fj 

103 

Rhode Island 

0 

i 1 

' 1 


5 

0 


South Carolina 

38 i 

1 Both j 

1 Both 

4o 

S ! 
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South Dakota 

2 

: State i 

f State 

t»7 

0 ! 

1 

Tennessee 

13V 

1 C»»uiiiy j 

j Both 

•^5 

<A> i 

11 

Teaas 

4*1 i 

i District 1 

! Slate 

254 i 

j 83 j 

i 

Utah 

42 

1 Uical 

j i 

Both ; 

40 1 

i 

1 35 

[ 

i 

Vermont 

1 

4 ; 

; Slate 1 

1 State 1 

4 1 

1 

i 4 

0 

Virginia 

218 

1 Both 

' Both j 

W j 

j 83 1 

• 51 

Washington 

; 

1 C^'Miity 

C’ountv 

.W i 

1 »3 1 

0 

W'est Virginia 

139 

' C•>un?^ 

iw^th ■ i 

55 

i 

/ ,% 

W'isconsin 1 

no 

; Count V 

Stale 

71 i 

71 i 

1 nrn 

Wyoming 

0 

: 0 

‘ 

; 

J 

0 ! 

1 . 1 

1 0 

Totals 

3418 
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! 

: 1 

j um 


Eiiibt f * Table 

Delaware. TJic table :nctudc» thr c^n^nfy yv»s5:**,nis, 4 of ruial ririr.e*r»Ta;y 

schooU, 3 #upervuors of music, 3 of -trt, or.< 'A physicAl rducatjou; and 3 Mate 
visor#, in home economics, aifncuiiure, and drjvcr cducauon. 

lUinois. Of the 185 ^upe^vi^^*^^ 102 arc a! The oiur.iy level and 83 on rhr U\c\. 
Tho*e ai the state level include supers is* *rs rrf a jfemTal nature, heaiih, ph\ tvijca* 

tioR and aafety, transportation, hot lunch, handicapped children, and 
education. 

Kentucky, There are 4 aupervisors employed by the state. 

MasjafhusiUJ, The 73 persons listed are supen'isors and director* employed in the 
State DepartTnent of Education and assigned at large to Ncrve the Hh<MjU of the i^tate. 

iiifsauri. At the state level 15 general supervisors and 10 v^Kational supervisors arc 
provided to work out into the l?xal districts. 

Montana. Legislation providing more county aupcn’iaors is pending. The ttalr staff 
of supervisors do a great deal of work in the various counties by bidding in5tiiui«*s, 
through visitations, and general consuhative service. 

Nevada, Instead of cemnty sutwrvision. Nevada is divided into five supervision dis* 
tricts with a deputy superintendent of public instruction supervising each. The salaries 
of the deputies are paid entirely by state funds. 

Neuf Hampjkife, The diatricu in (bis state are unkms rather than counties. In a few 
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TABLE 6 iCominmd) 

mttanm the union maintaina an iaikirucitonal leader, known as director of iitttniction 
or supervisor. 

AVw Mtxw. Inhere arc 138 superv'tsors in New Mexico, 49 in rural diftiicu and 19 
in municipal, 

Oklahoma^ Five of the 9 w'ork out of the State Department. 

Oregon, In addition to the count}* supervisorfr, the State Department maintains 
10 general supervisors at the elementary and secondary sch'x^l level, 2 in health and 
physical education, 2 in school buildings, 6 in &|>eciai education, and 20 in vocational 
education. 

Penneyivanta, ITte 84 county supervisors listed arc assistants to the 66 county auper- 
tntendenrs. In addition arc 39 supcrviiu>fs of a}'^*cial education, 34 of agriculture, and 
27 of home economics. 

Rkude htand. 'The slate dcMcs not foUr»wr the county •iv^tem. 

South Carolina. Reported to have recently re.’rcan^'-ted m the state from 1.600 to 
approximately 100 school ditiricti. and to be prf»iotiting ‘supervision from the district 
instead of the county level. Figures in tabic come f’^orr. a 1950 report from the L’nited 
States Ofhee of Education. 

Texas. Any school district can secure at siaie expense, I supervisor for each 40 class- 
room Teacher units, or a major fraction iherc^*f Sm^iller districts within a given couniv 
mav pvo<*l their units to secure such help. Of the 4?1 superviAors r.?Ti*d, 332 serve under 
the first arrangement and 139 under the co-operative f.rovi^ion Besides the 83 counties 
Uiing ihc co-operative plan, 141 uf the 946 judependent scho(4 districu have .super- 
visors. 

Perment. The four supervisors listed are helping teachers a*bo work out of the state 
office. 

Ttreinia. The Virginia figures include 20 cltte^ a? well a^ the 83 counties supervised. 

Tiritnia. 'Hie d«'^tr:bulion of the 139 county supervisors ».< music. SO; art, 15; 
indu*i-inai and v\.>cational, 7; gcnerAl. 21; jectuidary. 3: elemrntarv, 3; rcadine. 2; 
penmanship, 3; 4H and rural, 9; fc^>eerh. hearing, cr^pplcwh T; a udi' ♦-visual, 4; -.nstruc- 
tioii. 4; guidance. 1; health and phy sical educatior., 4; nutrition, 3; pubheatious, 1; 
and library. 2. 

tl'hconyin. In addition to the 110 rf.unty s^.per vigors, these i9 supervisors ivork c-ut 
of the state office at Urge' 4 high > lemrr.r ary, 2 special subjects, 4 

educaijun, 2 librarians, and one curr-tuimr 

The StRV!o.s Rfm>ehfi> 

Instruments have not been dc\ doped th.'it would measure the great 
contribution that the counn* supervisor is bringing to the rural 
school. The task is rewarding in satisfactit?ns, but at times exacting 
in the directive which provides for it. For instance, the school 
code of one state reads; 

The supervisioj^ teacher shalL under the direction of the c<»untv’ sujxr* 
intendent, «u})crv»sc and assist the scho<»l rcachcj"s in the district* devoting 
special attention to the less experienced teachers; assist in organizing 
schoi»i$, clasVtfving them according to the work done* and in grading 
pupils. She shail sctmulatc interest among the pupils, teachers* and parents 
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in agriculture and anutng other subiecrs (Hirtaiiiing to rural coinniuniries 
and shall consult and advise with school boards. 

She shall rcpc»rt weekly to the county .sujwrintciident the schools vis- 
ited, the rime spent in each schmil, the names of school odicers she met, 
the number of pupils enrtdlcd. the nunitwr present, her opinion of the 
order, discipline, grading, and spirit of the sch(M>l, and such other infor- 
mation as may be required by the county superintendent. W’hen the 
schools are not in session, she shall visit tlti; homes in her district to 
promote a general educational interest and 'to incrca.se her jicrsonal 
knowledge of the rural school, its needs and accomplishments, and reitort 
the same to the count)’ superintendent, and shall perform such other 
work as the superintendent may direct. 

Site .shall attend institutes and conferences called by the state superin- 
tendent, but she shall not be reimbursed for ex{M:nvcs incurred in attending 
such institute until she shall have filed with the county clerk a certificate 
of attendance signed by the state superintendent. 

Any supervising teacher may be discharged for cause by the count)' 
.superintendent after opportunit)' shall have been given her to he hcard.^ 

Stripped of the formality that characterizes the codification of 
school operation, within the statement is found the broad lainilica- 
tions of the rural position. In this case it would seent that visiting 
teacher may be administratixe agent of the countv office as well as 
instructional leader for the t^'her. 'I'his provision for supervision 
holds out the hope that: 

fl) ail activities l)e conducted by supervisors, superintendents, 
and teachers working co-operativciy t<»\vard accepted goals of in- 
struction, 

(2) the supervisor be a leader who extends guidance to teachers 
in their in-service development. 

O) the supervisor continue to study current trends and outstand- 
ing educational accomplishments. 

(4) a well-planned in-service program provide satisfactory teacher 
improvement and better pupil kaming, 

(5) teachers be included in the planning, to assure the highest 
possible service to each person, and 

(6) there be prox'ided an over-alt program for attacking teaching 
probkms on a county basis. 

The absence of lost motion. These rural supervisors know what 
it means to offer unsparingly the sum of one's capabilities. What they 
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can do ii. so often limited by the temper and tradition, the will and 
the ways of the school being .scr\'cd. Bur in their own u’ay they have 
a claim t(» fame. Rural ciiucation inches forward year after year, 
so much so becau.se the supervisor ha.s such an abiding faith in the 
other fellow. Perhaps in school operation there Is no greater feeling 
of mutual trust than that found in the contacts of county supervisr^rs 
and teachers. 

There is a minimum of lost motion or misguided effort in the 
movement r»f a county sujxrrvisor fr««n school to schtml. Perhaps 
this has a practical explanation. 

1. The great variation among the schtKtls visited discourages anv 
attempt to create in,srrucric»nal blueprints to be peddled os'er the 
ctiunty. 

2. Needs among teachers in counts- schools are seldom trivial, 
which in turn tends to discourage trivialities in the supervLsory 
service. 

Distances l)ctwecn schools discourage useless classroom visits. 
The svipcrvistir is apt to prepare well for the infrequent sisit. .\ city 
supervisor can reach a vlozcn teachers in a single building, while a 
rural supervisor may have to travel miles and miles wr reach that 
many, 

4. The atmosphere <»f the rvpical school in the county system is 
one in which there is hardls- a chance for the teacher to fear super- 
vision. 

5. Opportunities for s<»cial rclarionvhips among teachers and super- 
visors help to provide the mutual understanding that results in 
\\ cll-dirccred supervusorv service. 

6. Difficulties in calling icaclK-rs tc»gcthcr for group activities, 
when thev are st-artered over a wide area, tend to enhance the im- 
portance of the school visit. 

How the lime is spent. review of the storx' of count)* super- 
vision as recorded in the state and county reports indicate a varied 
range of activity among supervisors, l-cading rhe list of their activi- 
ties arc these: 

Help reachers in classnwms. 

Arrange ticnirmsrrarion reaching. 

Arrange teacher visitation in other schools. 

(Confer with individual tcacher.s. 

Hold meetings of teachers. 
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Confer with school administrators. 

Meet with school boards. 

Speak before parent and coininunit>' groups, 
nrticipate in workshops for teachers, 
nan in-serviM courses. 

Make home visics. 

Lead curriculom development. 

Improve and select instructional materials. , 

Paracipate in supervisors' organizations, locU, state, and national. 
Co-opmte with teacher-training institutions. 

Prepare bulletins. 

Conduct testing and evaluation programs. 

Set op experimental programs as research projects. 

Handle routine office duties. 

Help in the recruitment and selection of teachers. 

Help in the adoption of textbooks. 

Co-operate with other community agencies interested in children and 
youth. 

Address meetings. 

Attend conventions of supervisors. 

Conduct surveys bearing on instructional programs. 

Help in the development of school policies. 

Take the lead in preparing and publishing resource materials and teach- 
ing guides. 

Provide consultative services.''^ 

Serve school accrediting agencies. 

Serve as public relations officer. 

/» San Diego County, California, the co-ordinators of secondary 
educadtm — supen isors — reported these as typical of their activities: 

1. Participated in conferences on proposed legislation affecting the 
curriculum. 

2. Did liaison work with various institutions of higher learning con- 
cemiiw problems of teacher recruitment. 

3. Tat^ht summer session classes and helped with workshops in rheir 
area. 

4. Cooperated with the State Depanment of Motor Vehicles in their 
driver educational program. 

5. Served as educational consukants to certain business and industrial 
conferences. 

tf. Took part In pJanning for school participation in radio programs. 

7. Prepared bultetins announcing contests sponsored by civic groups. 

8. Addreased many community and educational groups. 

9. Served on various boards and contmittees concerned with the public 
wdlare. such as the Social Hygiene Association. 

10. Wrote for edtictttknud journals. 
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II. Planned and paitictpated in district and county educadonal work" 
shops.’* 

In Montgomery County , Marylmd, ^e central core of supervisory 
service is considered to be improving methods of learning of diil- 
drcn. Involved in the work of the supervisor are these activities: 

Doing research ncc(»sary for determining best methods. 

Working with principals and teachers in establishing the medtod ap- 
proach for the various subjects. 

Assisting principals in interpreting with community leaden the impor- 
tance and place of method in the program of cducatW 

Working with classroom teachers on specific methods appropriate to 
the subject. 

Assisting the principal in developing with teachers an understanding of 
the influence and place of promotions of children. 

Helping principals in establishing with teachers methods of repordng 
achievements of children to parents. 

Helping principals and teachers in building the techniques for parent 
conferences. 

Helping principals and teachers plan fur the effeedve use of materials 
of instruction. 

Promoting the building of good human reladons at every stage of 
child maturity. 

Helping teachers establish the use of the democradc protxss. 

Helping idendfy the understandings, generalizations, akid substance 
which make up the content of the unit or topic, at the same tune identi- 
fying the skills to be developed and the degree of mastery suitable for 
the age group. 

improving method through in-service training of teachers by helpii^ 
the princi)>ai provide tqiportuniries for: \'Lsits to other classes, conference 
meetings with teachers, dcinonstraduns, child study programs, suggested 
readings, and faculty meetings with sujicrvisor pardcipating. 

Helping principais select and use standardized tests. 

Helping principals organize classes for remedial teaching. 

Addressing parent meetings. 

Planning for visitors to the County. 

Consulting with principals regarding services xA teachers in the 
building. 

Accepting obligations in conferences and programs of education. 

Buildmg community rclarioiudups helpful to the educational program. 

IVondinf for jnctice teachers assigned to the County. 
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Highly significant in this list of services are the fre<:]oent references 
to helping the principals as well as the teachers. It indicates close 
co-operadon between the field administrator and the supervisor in 
matters calling for mstroctional leadership. 

In the State of Florida^ the chief purp>$c of supervision in the 
coundes is accepted as providing expert technical services to teachers, 
principals, and count)' superintendents io assist them in bringing 
about improvements in the curriculum 'and teaching services. It 
involves a wide range of activities, including these services to the 
various school personnel with whom the county supen’isor wt)rks: 

Services to the Individual Teacher — 

1. Assisting in securing materials of instruction. 

2. (.x>nferring with the teacher «m problems concerning improvement 
of teaching techniques. 

3. Helping build better working relationships with fellow teachers. 

4. Acquiring new teachers with count)' pcdicics and total count) e<lu' 
catitmal program. 

$. .Assisting in planning teaching and resource units, 

6. Observing teaching procedures and a.ssisting in discovering wa)-N 
CO improve work. 

7. Assisting in planning daily schedules of work. 

8. .Arranging, in confereppe W’ith principal, for visitation to other 
schools for the purpose of observing excellent teaching practices, 

9. Bringing teacher problems to the attention of the principal and 
county superintendent. 

10. Acquainting teachers with good practices and new teaching trends 
observed elsewhere. 

11. .Assistii^ in securing consultants in special fields. 

12. Advising the teachers of teacher retirement plans and policies. 

13. A-ssisting teachers in prublctiB of securing teaching certificates, ex- 
tension or higher ranks. 

14. Assisting in administering and interpreting standardized tc.sts. 

15. Asnsting in planning for homeroom programs and other phases of 
pupil guidance. 

16. nanning for organization of extension classes. 

17. Acquainting teachers with the services offered by the county pro- 
fcsnonal materials bureau and making plans for better use of it. 

18. Being a friend and resource person to the teacher. 

19. Oi|pnizing study groups for educational improvement. 

Services to the School Principal-* 

1. Planting with the principal for classroom viritation. 

2. Asristing the principal in fulfilling hia responsibilities lor discover* 
sag ways of improving teaching procedures of nis teachers. 
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3. Scrying •$ resource person for faculty meetings. 

4. Assistmg principals in securing teachers in filling vacancies. 

5. W'orking with teacher groups in correlating work in various subiect 
areas. 

6 . Acquiring principals w'ith new' textbook adoptions. 

7. Assisting in securing instructional materials. 

H, Assisting principal in planning a program of in-service education 
for the faculty, post-school and pre-school conferences, and summer 
progrants. 

9, Bringing to the attention of the superintendent and school board 
the need.s of the principal. 

Ui. Helping develop better working rclationsliips between schools. 

11. Assisting in forntulation of policies. 

12. Securing consultants for special work w'ith teachers. 

1 3. .Assisting in special faculty studies. 

14. A$.sisting in planning schedule of classes and adjusting teacher- 
pupil loads. 

15. .Assisting in preparing for school evaluation and accreditation. 

16. Planning with principal for teacher visitation to other schools. 

17. .Assisting with local public relations program. 

Iti. .Assisting in placement of intern teachers. 

IV. Bringing to principals ntaterials on recent findings and new trends 
in education. 

Services to the County Superintendent — 

I. .Assisting in planning a total education program for the county. 
Florida law requires that county sufwrintendents plm and project a long- 
time program for the study and improvement of the education in the 
county. Supervisors are the chief source of technical assistance provided 
for this purpose. 

2. Working with principak and teachers in the formulation of count}' 
poIicic.s needed. 

5. VA'orking with teacher groups and committees in developing cur- 
riculum guides and prt^rams of study. 

4. Acquainting schook with good practices and teadiing procedures. 

5. Assisting in securing consultants for small groups or county-wide 
study groups, 

6. Wtiriting closely w'ith the State Department of Education, colleges, 
and universities on educational programs, and in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. 

7. •Assuring in organizing extension classes and study groups wherdsy 
teachers and principals may improve their professional quafincations.^ 

8. Assistii^ in developing public relations programs and compiling 
matertak for it. 

9. Assisting in filling emergency vacancim. 

10. Requisitioning and planning for efficient use of state textbooks. 
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11. Orgtoiizing co«iiity professional lit>rary and materials boreaa and 
getting needed materials out to rite various schools in the county. 

12. Assisting schools in preparation and checking for accuracy of all 
school personnel reports, accreditation, and attendance reports. 

13. Assisting in coordinating county educational program with total 
school program. 

14. Representing the county at state and r^ional educational confer- 
ences. y 

15. Serving on state-wide educational cothmittees.** 

The Florida State Department of Education acts as a hub of 
profesNonal co-ordination for the activities of the 165 county super- 
visors in the state. It has not been willing to confine its efforts to 
securing the legislative apportionment of supervisory personnel for 
the counties. It works for the professional advancement of the staff 
out in the field. 

Similarity of service. Noted in the four lists just presented is a 
great similarity in the services rendered and riie activities engaged in 
by county supervisors from .Maryland to California. The duplica- 
tion from list to list has been retained here to enable th^ reader to 
judge for himself any similarity' of approach to instructional leader- 
ship. 

County bulletins. Common in county school management is the 
monthly bulletin issued to the schools by the central office. Usually 
mimeographed, it acts as a link betu'cen the supervisory hub and 
rite miscellaneous classrooms scattered out on the rim. It has long 
since been accepted as a necessary sers'ice. 

Such a bulletin is the Kingfisher Cotmty Teacher ^ issued monthlv 
to the schools in that Oklahoma county: Dover, Booker 1'. VV'ash- 
ington. Omega, Big Four, Lacy, Dunbar, Kingfisher, Douglass, I icn- 
nessey. Loyal, Cashton, Okarche, and Pilot Ridge. A few of the 
issues reveal items such as these: 

1. An article treating **Motor Learning.** 

2. An outline of preferred audio-visual education procedures. 

I. An article on *The 'Developmental Approach” in instruction. 

4. Information about how to secure matching funds from the 
state for local audio-visual programs. 
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5. IJsts of films available from the county office. 

6. Announcements of a county fine arts festival for all sdiotds. 

7. Information about the county- wide testing program. 

There has been much contro\'ersy about the merits of supervisory 
bulletins. It can always be said that they are not substitutes for 
direct school supervisory contacts. They are not an invitation for 
supervisory ofliciab to spend more and more time in an office turning 
out more and more mimeographed bulletins. They have their neces- 
sary place in school operation, and county schotd offices can profit 
by their careful use. Perhaps they serve their best function as a 
correlating instrumenL 

BsCINMVG SrPF.RVISORS 

That hindsight is better than foresight has no doubt been dis- 
covered too late by some instructional helpers. A group of countv 
workers have prepared from their own experience this li» of guide- 
posts for the beginning stipen isor; 

1 . Set up objectives and make careful plans in terms of each situation, 
guided by the over-ail count\' plans objectives, and philosophy. Make a 
nexible plan, which is part of a Ictng-rime program. 

2. Fstablish friendly relarionships. 

3. Keep yourself free to work with eveiyone. 

4. Help each teacher to feel adequate. 

5. Include the teacher in all planning. 

6. Be direct in your help and suggestions. 

7. There arc rimes when yt»u don't wait to l*e asked for help. 

%. I'ntphasize next stc{w rather than ^^st procedures. 

9. When a teacher asks for help try to make your help go a long 
way by pointing out the basic educational principle involved. 

10. Always do what you pronusc to do. 

1 1. Be master of the situatUm. Be sure of your own educational philos- 
ophy and let it guide you in a crisis. The teachers will feel your strength 
of purpose.** 

The beginning supervisor is frequently younger than many of 
the teachers to l>c helped. Consequently his years of teaching experi- 
ence are fewer. This in itself is not a deterrent to success. Only 
when the supervisor is unfitted for the job will age be disct«<fited in 
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the end. Xarure!ly there are some teachers, and some schotds, more 
receptive to instructional leadership than others. When time is 
limited, it is quite natural for the beginning supervisor to fall into 
action V'ith those teachers and those schools most receptive of his 
efforts. This is to he expected. Furthermore, it promises early suc- 
cess, and success breeds more success:. 

Once the county supervisor loses himself in the co-operative 
undertakings that make up supervisory programs, then he is in a 
position to reali/e the truth of the statement: supen’ision is a func- 
tion carried on by many people, in many ways, at many different 
times, in many different places. There should be one or more 
persoas whose primaiy* responsibility is to make it possible for 
supervision to take place. F.veiy'thing that takes place, and everyone 
who helps things to take place to help children grow, becomes a 
part of supervision.’^ 

Just a few of the typical county services rendered, and the typical 
procedures followed, are included in the remainder of the chapter. 

Estabi.ishing a New PRtxtRA.M 

In Texas, by state provision and support, one supen iwr is allotted 
for the first block of 40 teaejung units (teacher-classroom groups) 
in a county and one additional superx'isor for each additional block 
of 50 units, with no credit for fractions. Houston Oiunty is an 
example of a county with no single system large enough to qualify 
for a supen'isor. Likewise, it is an example of how local school 
systems of their own accord ptKil their teaching units to secure 
supers'isory aid. The three larger school systems unselfishly joined 
forces with the nine small to provide two supervisors to work on a 
county-wide basis.’* 

The injection of this new supervisor)' program followed these 
steps: 

1, The co-operative agreement among the local school systems to 
pool thdr instnictionai rights for the employment of two county 
stqpervisors. 
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2 . The jwnt selection of the supervisors. 

3. Conferences of supervisors with various school people such 
as county superintendent and local school administrators. 

4. Appearance of new perstmncl at each school, to become ac- 
quainted \kith teachers and administrators. Attendance at pre-school 
faculty' meetings and assurance of a supervisorv' program to assist 
teachers and administrators in doing better those phases of the school 
program concerned with instruction. 

5. Repeated emphasis that “the supervisors were not there to 
impose rules, regulations, courses of study, predetermined subject 
matter outlines, standardized teaching methods, or any of the other 
bugah(K>s commonly laid at the supersisor’s dt>or.” 

6. Collection of instructional materials bv superx'isors, including 
free and inexpensive material, to l>e made available to teachers. 

7. Supervisors’ recording of all problems discussed with teachers 
and administrators. 

K. Co-operative program among schools in self-evaluation of in- 
struction, U'ith help of the supen'isors. 

9. Consultant in reading instruction provided from the outside 
to demonstrate teaching of reading, since this w as the number one 
interest among teachers. 

10. Expansion of audio-visual materials program. 

1 1 . Provision for school broadcasts at the local radio station. 

12. Help in developing a testing program in f>ne particular high 
scho<»l. 

n. Extension and improvement ol librarx’ service in one high 
schtwl. 

14. lncrca.scd student participation in school activities was brought 
alxkut in a third schtwl. 

15. Movement to place the school as the center of community 
life in another sch<x»l district, a communin' fair being n'^pioai of dte 
activities that were served bx' the school plant. 

Irt. Survey «>f teacher opinion handled at the end of the first year 
to determine the cfTcctivencss of the supervisory program and to 
secure suggestions for the new year. 

A supervisory dinic. C’o-operativc ventures in instructional lead- 
ership seem to be common in Texas. Haskew of the Univefsity» tells 
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of a clinic held by live neighboring school systems for the purpose 
of properly utilizing a new state*adoptcd set of basal readers.’* The 
htist school was willing to put its current procedures in teaching 
readily up for obser\'ation and discussion. 

In the clinic twelve representatives from each of the other schools 
spent a day in organized observations of procedures in the host 
system. They saw teaching, and examined tests and teaching mate- 
rials. They heard objectives and methods described. They talked 
with pupils, teachers, and parents. This was followed by a group 
conference treating the program. Experiences were exchanged im- 
plications traced, suggestioas made. \ summarizing panel drew 
together recommendations and possibilities. Then the meeting broke 
down into Hve groups, each school drau-ing together its ow'n con- 
clusions. 


Training New' SuPEXvismts 

The extension of rural supervision that has come rapidly in the 
past two decades has brought w'ith it the demand fur supervisors. 
Many states have not left this supply to chance, but for some years 
have uken systematic steps to train for supervisor)' posts. The story 
of the Georgia program is^one of the more impressive.” 

The study-work program* for the preparation of super\'isors for 
Georgia’s rural schools is designed to provide county school leaders 
qualified to stimulate rural teachers to use improved materials and 
techniques in public school instructional programs. Successful rural 
school teachers are selected by a committee of educational leaders 
and are encouraged to prepare for this type of leadership. The pro- 
gram of training is under the guidance of an advisory committee 
appointed by die Georgia Teacher Education Council. This com- 
mittee is composed of four members of the University of Georgia 
stafiF, two members from the Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion, one member from the faculty of West Georgia CoUege, and 
one from the staff of Georgia State Oiliege for Women. A director 
and two asaoants are responsible for the administration of the 
program. 
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The prospective supervnors spend twelve weeks during the sum- 
met at the University of Georgia projecting themselves into the taric 
of supervision which they will actually begin the coming fall. With 
the help of comniltants from the University of Georgia, West 
Georgia College, Georgia State Colley for Women, and the Geoigia 
State Department of Education, these prospective supervisors study 
the purposes of leadership in rural areas; good leader competencies; 
typical teaching problems; sociology, human growth, and develop- 
ment; and relationships with teachers, superintendents, parents, chil- 
dren, and others concerned with the improvement of life in a rural 
community. They study teaching materials and equipment, such as 
textbooks, library books, audio-visual aids, and some instruments of 
evaluation in education. l*he)' study psychology in an effort to get 
a better understanding of the processes in education. 

Among the most important of the competencies of good leadership 
that are studied are the abilities to do co-operative planning with 
children, teachers, principals, and patrons. For this reason the study 
experiences in the summer include emphasis on learning how to 
direct co-operative planning. The university coasultants use tech- 
niques of co-operative planning insofar as possible so chat the pro- 
spective supers’isors will actually experience the effects of this type 
of planning in their own training programs. 

'fhe prospective supervisors accept positions in county supervision 
in the fall after they have completed the preliminary' seminar train- 
ing program. They are referred to as cadet or apprentice supervisors 
and are granted provisional certificates in supervision by the Georgia 
State Department of Education. Their training continues on the 
job under the direction of consultants employed for this purpose 
by the University of Georgia and the Georgia State Department 
of Education. A consultant visits each cadet in her area about once 
each month for a one- or two-day period. Help is also secured upon 
request from near-by colleges and from experienced county and 
state school supervisors. Credit toward a .Master of Education degree 
may be earned by the cadet supervisor to the extent of fifteen qoaner 
hours for the year’s experience. 

After a year of practice in supervision, the cadets assemble once 
more at the University of Georgia for another full summer of study. 
At the close of the second summer, each successful candidate is 
granted a professional certifkate in* supervision. During the prospcc- 
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dve supervisor's year as an apprentice, on-the-job study activities are 
carried on in a variety of ways. These include individual confereni^s 
about problems which a supervisor presents to the consultant; lisits 
to experienced supervisors in other counties; meetings with prin- 
cipals or teachers, with the consultant either visiting or taking the 
lead, depending upon requests from the persons involved; consultant 
assuming leaderstdp of or assisting a cadqt supervisor in leading a 
community meeting; consultant visiting schools with the cadet super- 
visor for the purpose of studying needs, demonstrating supervisory 
practices, or helping to evaluate practices of the cadet supervisor; 
and group meetings with other cadet supervisors at Georgia State 
Otilege for Women, West Georgia College, and the Georgia State 
Department of Education. At least one week in the fall and another 
in the \v inter or spring are spent at college centers for the purpose 
of broadening the cadet supervisor’s understanding of her job. 

Each year, the cadet supervisors spend a week of study at Georgia 
State C.ollegc for Women, and another week at W’est Georgia Col- 
lege. Supervisors study under the direction of selected mfmbers of 
the college .staffs. They observe in demonstration schools, and visit 
some of the outstanding community schools in the counties where 
the colleges are located. I'h^’ see, for example, how good teachers 
help children to attack actual health problems. They see teachers 
demonstrating their understanding of human development by the 
wav they w’ork with the children. A third week awav from the 
practice area is spent visiting and assisting experienced super\isors 
in tite stare. 

.Many rnher individual and group activities are included in this 
training program as the cadet supervisors themselves see the need. 
These include visits to some of the best schools in the South, the 
organization of small study groups, prticipation in state and national 
meetings, conferences bctw’een the university consultant and the 
cadet supervisor, and school visitation by the two. 

The Unique Function of a Coc.nty Supervisok 

When there is provirion made for county supervision, the re- 
sponabiKty is so often given to one ptnucion. The function of such 
an office Is broad and unique to American education. The following 
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might be considered as a cross-secdon description of this posittcm. 

She works with all teachers of all schools in planning, on com- 
mittees, in the in-service training program, selecting and using pro- 
fessional materials, and in classroom visitations. Most of the visits are 
with elementary teachers, probably because diey ate “more ready 
for supervision” and make more recpiests for help. 

The superv'isor is respoasible to the superintendent and the Board 
of Education for improvement of instruction in the county and for 
helping interpret the school program. She is a resource pervm avail- 
able at request of the teacher or principal Her function is to imple- 
ment the instructional program and nut to supersede the prinapal in 
the school 

On the county-wide level, she works with the planning committee 
and group leaders and attempts to co-ordinate the work of the entire 
personnel Because of her broad experience in all of the sch(K>ls. she 
acquires an over-all picture of the total school situation and can 
assist in evaluating and developii^ long-term goals and specific 
objectives pertinent to the group. Efforts are made to encourage 
the exchange of good ideas and to pool the resources of teachers 
throughout the system. She helps in discos'ering and developing 
leadership among teachers and principals and m using that leader- 
ship effectively in carrying forward the total school program. 

In working with individual schools, she attends faculty meetings 
and local study groups, helps identify problems and discover ways 
of s<»lving them, and assists in developing criteria and techniques 
for evaluating the school program. Profe.ssk>nai books and inagaunes 
fur use in the individual school program are often supplied through 
her recognition of needs. 

C)nc of the big responsibilities of the supervisor is that of building 
morale and developing good relationships among teachers, principal, 
children, and parents. Her relationship with these groups is that of 
guidance, counseling, and co-operariort. She is responsible for makir^ 
the county program a functional part of the state pri^ram and for 
interpreting the state program to local school faculties. 

Individual conferences with all the new teachers are held before 

'“The pourion taken a* an example here is that of the one Mipervhor -Super- 
viM*r of iiuiniciiun— in Lwambia Count)'. Alabanu, as deact&ed to the «ntvi 
by Ethel Holmes ol that post. 
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the opening of school, to facilitate the beginning of their year’s 
woric. Brief visits to ever}' school are made as soon as possible after 
school opens. The pattern for such a visit includes talking with each 
teacher, helping them with individual problems, and working with 
the principal and teachers on the individual school program. Thus the 
work represents a balance between serving individuals and serving a 
group. 

This round of visits is followed bv intensive work with a few 
experienced teachers, getting some places ready so that other teach> 
ers may visit them. V'isiting schedules are arranged and carried out. 
The supeiv'isor then follows up these visits as soon as possible with 
the teachers making them. 

Much of the supervisor’s time is spent in trying to encourage and 
keep up morale. A little professional mortar here and there, wielded 
in every school call, does much to provide unity to a school or to a 
school system. Also a great deal of the time is spent in finding 
materials and getting them to the places w'here they are needed. One 
of her problons is that of developing instructional leadeAhip. par> 
ticularly with principals. But perhaps the county supervisor's biggest 
challenge is that of budgeting her rime in order to distribute it most 
wisely. There are so manv'T^lls, and so many, things demanding 
attention, it is indeed difficult to decide which is most important. 

Looking Ahead 

The past two decades have brought a tremendous growth to 
county supervision. The number of supervisors has increased over 
200 per cent since which represents only a partial indication 
of die advance of the prt^ram. The fact that so much of this tn> 
creased expenditure for instructional leadership came during the 
depression decade might indicate that better supervisory 
tunes are still ahead for county schools. This conclusion hardly fol- 
lows. It is well known that t^ sharp increase in the cost of liinng 
in recent years has made the school tax dollar less valuable. More 
school revenue now usually means higher salaries for existii^ posi- 
tions rather than the creation of new ones. 

The remainder of this decade may very well present county 
supervision with the task of holding the present personnel line 
ra^r than the opportunity to extend it. If this is so, it means that 
administrative energies must be mended in the direction of refining 
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the present supervisoiy program. Efficiency of operation is alwajri 
a challenge. A supervisor in the budget is worth two in the adminb- 
trative dream. Tliere is no comparis«>n between the worth of one 
supervisor who follows the findings of educational research and two 
who peddle ineffective instructional procedures and outmoded 
curricula. 


For Further Consideration 

As far as responsibilities f<ir instruction are concerned, does the office 
of counts' superintendent differ greatly from the office of city superin- 
tendent? Are the obstacles to instructi«mal improvement more apparent 
in the case of one of these two positions than in the case of the other? 
Is it true that there is less chance for lost motion in the w*otk of the 
county supervisor than in the case of the cir\' supervistir? What are the 
advantages that each of the two has over the other in carrying out a 
gootl supcrs-isor\' program? Should counts’ supervisors give any i\’pe of 
service to local scho<»l systems which provide some supervisory positions 
on their own? How can a counts* superintendent determine when the 
total number of supervisors is appropriate for the job to be doner 
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T HF journals of American cdticarion have carried the obituary 
of autocratic supervision. When the autopsy is performed, no 
doul)r it will be revealed that death resulted front natural causes, 
the main one Iwing an inability to adapt itself t<» a changing environ- 
ment. The warmth and mutual confidence that piermcate today's 
classroom give no comfort tr» the coltl- blooded, inspcctatorial vLsira- 
tion that was prevalent earlier in this centurv. Nobodv miiumcd 
its pa.ssing. In fact, as pointed out in earlier sections of this book, 
the tide of discontent was beginning to engulf tmth supenisor and 
Mipers ised as early as two decades ago. And when the old autocnr 
of the classniom finall)’ passed fr<»m the scene, it was amidst a general 
shower of condemnation. 

Tt« DwUtR OF Cl-ASSROOM NfCI.FCT 

But today the classroom faces a danger as great zs> the one that is 
gone. Wherca.'! earlier teachers felt the frustration of a highly me- 
dianical and inspectional cla.vsroom supen'ision, teachers today face 
the danger of receiving liale or no classroom supervision whatso- 
ever. Tendencies in this directiim can be accounted for as follows: 

1. The legacy of the earlier fault-finJing pattern, Aatocradc 
.supervision was never popular, but it was commonly exercised be- 
cause it was considered the pnifessional thing to do. The educator's 
literature that followed World War 1 tells the stor>’. Teachen ex- 
pected to be visited periodically, to have their work in.^cted. to 
l>e called into a conference, and to be told exactly what was witjog. 
Supervisors, either principal or special official, expected to find sotne- 
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thing ivrong, for such a discovery was considered to be evidence of 
their fitness for the post. This procedure became so distasteful before 
it was discredited that both parties were glad to be freed of it. So 
strongly tainted with autocracy was this early pattern that classroom 
vudution of any sort lost ground with the passing of the tyrant. 

2. The search for a ncu* stspervisory program. IVfaking its debut 
behind the banner of democratic school administration, the new 
concept of supervision by-passed the classroom in search of whole- 
some outlets of supervisory effort. Although the earlier program 
had been centered in the actions and attitudes of the individual 
teacher in his classroom habitat, the new concept was nursed in the 
group meeting, with its inherent possibilities for democratic partici- 
pation. Teachers were called from their classrooms to engage in co- 
operative programs .such as curriculum planning, in-service study 
courses, and demonstrations of instniction. The one responsible for 
superv'ision has only so much time at his disposal, and the attention 
given to setting the stage for this t\'pc of instructional improvement 
naturally diverts all or part of his time from actual classnooin partici- 
pation. 

3. The in-service training of supervisors. There is no group more 
actii'e professionally than supervisors. Besides their national organira- 
tion, there is invariably the state urgani/arioii and often a counts* 
group afEliadon. Not only is it common for a supervisor to attend 
two or three professional conferences during the sclwxd year, but 
participation in a summer w<»rkshop is often a part «»f hLs yearly 
activity. In this study of his work, it is nfj longer popular procedure 
to follow a formal program studded with speakers. Instead, hi.s bond 
of sympathy seems to be with the small discussion group providing 
co-operative action on a common problem. It is the workshop 
technique that has captured the fancy of today's supers'isor, and 
there is apparent its direct carry-over from the supervisors’ .state or 
national conference to the program of supers'ision back in the lot'al 
school district. I'hus it may lie said that supervisors — as a profes- 
donat group— of late have .shied away from speeches, from the very 
idea of one person standing up to tell another what he should be 
dcHog. If they have hesitated to go into the clasatroom to tell the 
teacl^ what is right or wrong, what is promising or of doubtful 
value, it is in part a reflection of their own professional up-bringing. 
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4. The economy of time. Even in its heyday, classrixHn supetvinon 
was handicapped by the lack of personnel. Seldom were there 
enough supervisors to go around. To those who worked at the task 
of covering the classrooms there was always the hopelessness of not 
completing the rounds. Consequently, once it was officially approved, 
superv'isors jumped at the chance to work with teachers in groups. It 
repre.sented an economy of time. 

5. The shifting of mpervisory titles. During the peak of inspec* 
tion.ai supervision, the linc-and-staff pattern of school operation w'as 
distinguished by the simplicity of titles in both the line and the 
staff. In most school districts these could be counted on one hand: 
the teacher, the principal, the supen'isor. and the superintendent. 
.All the staff officers usually bore the title of supervisor, and reflected 
the common concept of superv ision lieing a program having to do 
with the obsen'ation of classroom instruction. 

Today the staff officers l»ear a variety of titles, including not only 
supervisor but such ritlc.s as co-ordinator, director, and curriculum 
director. This tendency represents something more than a chance 
shifting of titles; it reflects the shifting of the concept of what con- 
stitutes the program of instructional improvement, as was review’ed 
in points 2 and 3 alMive. 

In many school districts the one who carries the responsibility 
for classroom supervision carries the title of helping teacher, the 
change in name representing an attempt to overcome the inspectiona! 
interpretation of earlier supiervision and consequently to make super- 
vision more acceptable to teachers. In this chapter this pattern of 
acceptability is sought. The ptiinrs pertain to both elementary and 
secondary schtxrls. 

Thk Ca.sk for CtAssRoo.M \'isiT.vnos 

Perhaps supervisorv' theory has never intended to mark the ctass- 
ro<»m a.s out of btmnds. Perhaps it has been unwittingly by-passed 
in the current period because of chance factors such as chose just 
reviewed. .Any school svstctii needs to include classroom visitation 
as a basic feature of its program of instructional leadership. There 
are a number of factors that make this so. 

TTic clasiroom is the heart of the teaching situation. It is the center 
of instruction, and it Is natural for it to lie a center of s*upervisory 
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attention. Supervision is to be developed out of it rather than forced 
upon it from the outside. 

Teachers exert the major portion of their effectiveness within the 
four w'alls of the classroom. It is true that they move in and out 
of their rooms with their children to auditoriums, playyards, activity 
rooms, and points of interest in the community. However, for the 
countrv' as a whole it is a conservative estiiipate that three fourths 
to seven eighths of their time with pupils is spent within the class- 
room. 

For the past two decades it has l>een common to bring teachers 
together for in-service activities such as curriculum planning or the 
study of teaching technii|ues. The effectiveness t»f such endeavor 
is tested in the work of the teacher with the pupil. The success of 
such programs is dependent upon supervisory follow-up in the 
classrooms. In fact, this present period of teachers’ group participa- 
tion in curriculum planning marks supervisory visitation as more 
essential than ever befc»re. good mpervhory program gron's out of 
the classroom and returns to enrich it. 

Classroom visitation comes about naturally, as a ff>llow-up of 
instructional planning. There is none of the compulsion of the former 
period of classroom supcrvi.sionr.'',l'he focus of attention is upon the 
program being developed, not upon the teacher as a personality 
The teacher as an individual grows in the process. This approach 
does not minimize the importance of the teacher, who is still appre- 
ciated as the most important feature in the teaching situation, it is a 
supen‘i.sory approach that is less personal than its forbears. 

Teaching guides and instructional materials developed in com- 
mittee meetings or work-shops find their use and their test in the 
classroom. It is the same u ith hr>w-to-do courses such as an in-.serv'icc 
course in art techniques. School systems that have busied themselves 
for some time in .setting up these group programs arc now appreciat- 
ing the necessity of again sharing this supervisory personnel with 
the classroom. 

Many of us remember how, w'hen we sverc children, the first 
snowfall always brought with it the resurrection of the popular game 
of fox and geese. The wagon uhee! pattern was laid out in the 
snow with the all-important hub as the home base, the center of the 
entire movement. I'hat pattern serves us well in thinking about 
the relationship to the claisroom of all our modem in-service activi- 
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tics. The supen isor can skate all around the rim of the wheel as in 
f<»x and geese, hut he must remcmlH*r that the hub, u here ever\*thing 
comes together, ar<»und which everything must revolve, is the class- 
room teaching situation where a teacher works with a group of 
pupils. It Is the hub of the supervisory program. It is the heart of 
the school. 

Working with thf Individcal Tfacher 

It was pointed out in Chapter 8 that in any well-organized super- 
visory program there are two distinct forces. They represent two 
sonwwhat different approaches to the objective, improvanent of 
instruction. They are l>oth highly essential. They arc advanced side 
bv side with no need of conflict. One is the attack upon a hroad 
front, the year-to-vear continuous improvement of the curriculum 
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or the teaching conditions. The other is the concentration upon a 
very Umited sector, such as an individual teacher's classroom. They 
both call for classroom supervision, hut the latter is a more individu- 
alized process. At times it almost approximates trouble-shooting. As 
it gets down to the immediate nee^ of individual teachers, there is 
invariably the danger of a recurrence of the old inspectarorial visita- 
tion. Does the danger outnin the capacity ;pf school leadership to 
give teachers the kind of help that they appreciate? 

The beginning teacher. Most states and local systems are short of 
supervisory personnel. Much of the classroom visitation that is cen- 
tered in the work of individual teachers is likely to be devoted to 
beginners. Such supervision does not begin with the premise that 
an inexperienced teacher cannot teach. Those beginners who have 
been fully trained appreciate the opportunit\- to lie accepted as able 
to handle the situation. Their early needs deal M-ith such matters 
as the routines of the local system, the background of the classes 
to be handled, and a knowledge of the materials available. The least 
of riieir desires is an overanxious supervisor with the attitude that 
the new teacher needs help in managing the situation. 

It is true that in many sections of the country classrooms arc 
being manned each fall by tf^hers with emergency credentials. 
The continued growth in school populations is matched with a tardy 
program of teacher training. The shortage of teachers will get worse 
before any improvement sets in. This situation makes classroom 
supervision all the more imperative. 

Supervision takes into consideration the backgrounds of nevt 
teachers before offering services. If the teacher has come in with 
limited training, then the staff leader starts back closer to the point 
at which the campus trainer would have started. The beginner de- 
mands orientation, early guidance and encouragement, and regular 
contacts with the supervisor}' staff. The latter may include meetings 
or workshops to which a number of beginners may bring their 
experiences for consideration, but it must include some direct class- 
room attention. 

In these visits the helpful supervisor is the one trained to .see not 
jnisx the teacher, but the whole .situation: the children, the underlying 
program rather than the brief aaion of the moment, and above ail 
the good that is there. There are shortcomings in the classroom of 
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any beginning teacher. Super\'ision is not searching for these. On 
the basis of his successful practices the teacher will nwire to sac> 
cess in other areas of operation. Approval is a powerful stunulant to 
the forces of self-help. The ability to communicate confidence often 
serves the supervisor better than the ability to communicate an idea. 

Classroom control i.s often a bugaboo to a new teacher, a problem 
that cannot await further course work. This is a difficulty that is 
e.Npecred by an experienced staff leader. It presents an opportunity to 
establish himself as one who can be of some service. 

The supervisor does not supersede the teacher. He may help, but 
he doesn’t take over in the sense of an emergency maneuver. Even in 
the case of the weak beginner, ar any grade level, there must be 
no indication to the pupils that the teacher is having to relinquish 
his position. Should this become necessary, it is quite possible that 
the teacher cannot l)e salvaged for that classroom. In a large city, 
.such as San Francisco, the beginning teacher who stumbles in an 
early as-signment in one school is in most instances saved for the 
profession by adjustment in a school in another neighborhood. 

.\s stated elsewhere in the book, the bus\' supervisor is tempted 
to pass up the classrooms of the experienced teachers in serving 
the beginners. It must be noted that the average experienced 
teacher feels slighted if on a tour of the building the supenisor 
neglects his room. 

Df-monstr \tion’ Tf AcmvG 

Supervision’.s beginning this centurv' w as for the purpose of help- 
ing teachers in their cla-wrooms. The supervisor w'as looked uptm 
as a supcrtcacher who could help those not so gifted. A natural 
technique w'as demonstration teaching, in which the supervisor 
would take over the class while the rcirular teacher looked on. .At 

w 

times another teacher or twc) from other room.*! would come in to 
w'atch. Then one day an efficient supcfvisor had the idea that teachers 
from other schools might kutk on at the same time. 

Out of this grew the various ramifications of demonstration 
teaching. Supervisors developed the practice of having outstanding 
teachers demonstrate for others. Today a competent supervisor 
recognizes competent classroom instruaion and utilizes the services 
of such teachers in the work with others. \'isitaiion is an off-shoot 
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of this and is in a sense a feature of dcmonsrradon teaching. When 
one teacher goes to ubser\'e another at work, in a sense the latter 
is demonstrating her procedures. 

In their eagerness to make known to others the work of good 
teachers, at times super\’isors set up demonstration situations that are 
a bit artificial, with the accompanying loss of the original instruc- 
tional qualities. The list that follows represci%:s an attempt to bring 
out some of the principles of g<K>d demoastration teaching. 

1. The more effective demonstrations arc those held in the regular 
classrooms of the children lieing used. To move the class means a 
loss of the true instructional setting and consequent accumulation 
of dramatic or showmanship features. 

2. The work presented should be as natural as possible, with a 
minimum of rehearsal tm the part of the pupils. 

3. The room should not be crowded with observers. The gr(»up 
should he small enough to protect the teaching-learning situation. 

4. The supen’isor should not try to cover too much in one 
demonstration. It is better to treat a limited phase of a teacher’s plan 
or program than to neglect details in an attempt to cover a greater 
number of aspects of the work*--*^ 

5. Demonstrations, or visitation among teachers, call for careful 
direction by those in supen'isory capacity. For an inexperienced t)r 
w'cak teacher to wander in and our of the classrooms of good teachers 
without preplanning is a waste of the time of all concerned. 

6. Outstanding teachers and schools must be protected again.st 
an overburden of visitors. The school system that works at the job 
of spreading its demonstrations — ^its visiting — among more class- 
rooms develops more teachers in the long run. Teachers grow 
through such responsibility. 

7. l.osses mast be measured against gains in any program. 1'hc 
education of children should not suffer because of demonstration 
work. 

8. The teacher’s observ«ion of the cla-ssroom instruction of 
others cannot be forced. Opportunities rather than requirement.s 
should govern the program. There should be a plan whereby a 
teacher may request the chance to visit. 

9. ExhiUtionism has no place in a demonstration plan. Observers 
should be able to see the program chat is characteristic of the school. 
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10. For the sake of protection of the work in the classrooms 
visited, it is well to schedule small groups of teachers for such rooms 
rather than to permit teachers to come individually. Twenty teachers 
scheduled to a room in two gniups of ten each means much less 
strain <m the teaching-learning situation than ru'enty coming indi- 
vidually f>n that many davs. 

1 1 . ProgTan»s of demonstrations or visiting set up by the super- 
vistirs of the various fields in a large system need to be co-ordinated. 
This nccessitv' of co-ordination of effort was discussed at length in 
('hapters 7 and 8. 

There is n<»thing old-fashumed about demonstration teaching in a 
supen isoiy program. From the point of view of the one receiving 
the help it is obsen-ati<m. and the f*bscr\ation of the good work 
of other teachers is a sound practice in teacher training that begias 
in tl»e undergraduate school and continues throughout the profes- 
si«»nal career of a teacher. 

W'hy Bkjiwfrs Fail 

Many techniques of classroom supervision have been carried over 
from a period when the recitation was the one accepted classroom 
procedure, from a period when supenision’s main attention was 
upon the recitation. Con.scquenrly, today we must guard against 
supervisorv techniques that "have little if any bearing upon a modem 
classroom. Fhcre is alw as s the challenge to recognize the true rela- 
titinship of means and ends. 

Supen isors through c.xpcricncc leain rhe pitfalls of early teaching. 
To their ow n background they can add rhe stoty as recorded in the 
}x*riodicals of the profcs,sion. For instance, a ts’pical group of 125“ 
new teachers after a year on the |ob combined their thinking to give 
these suggestions to the new teacher: 

Be firrt/ hut fair from tha hegiunhig. '' 

Knou' your pupils. 

Plan your uork carefully. 

Observe other teachers. 

Don’t hesitate to ask questions. 

Be friendly w'ith other teachers. 

Be calm. 

Be pronqit with clerical wtirk. 

Start slow’ly. 
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Get to school early. 

Establish routines. 

Collect materials for later use. 

Be consistent. 

Be patient. 

Use pleasant voice. 

Read professional literature. 

Don't do clerical work in class. ^ 

Accept and apply suggestions.^ 

The first three points were emphasized a.s the main reasons for 
early difficulties. The experienced $upcrvi.sor can interpret in action 
what is meant by the theory that the teacher needs to be, and can be, 
firm, fair, and friendly all at the same time. Many a teacher begins 
with a reluctance to be firm for fear of not being liked by the pupils. 
There is a certain security to a pupil at any grade level in a classroom 
in which the teacher assumes thi.s rcspon.sibility. I'he ability of the 
teacher to secure the immediate attention of the group is an essential 
to classroom management. This does not denote a taskm^tcr any 
more than it does a teacher who believes in democratic planning. 

Some students of school operation have been careful to distinguish 
between the service provided ipcxperienced teachers and that offered 
the e.xperienced. Reeder is end who has been careful to point our 
differences in the approach. He summarizes his point with this 
statement: 

It will be admitted that inexperienced teachers may not know when 
they need help, and that the supervisor ought, therefore, to visit their 
classrooms frequently, with or without their invitations. Some of these 
visits will be of the formal type followed by a supervisory conference; 
.some will be brief and informal If the right supervisory relationship is 
established at once, some of these visits will be the result of the invita- 
tion of the new teacher; but the supervisor should not feel that he should 
wait for such an invitation. Knowing be is new to his work, the inex- 
perienced teacher who has been imbued with a true professional spirit in 
the teacher-training institution from which he has been graduated w'ill 
feel no resentment if an experienced professional counselor makes an 
unannounced supers'lsory visit. If the young teacher does not have this 
professional spirit, he should not remain in the profession. 

A different situation obtains, however, with the experienced teacher. 
A supervisor should not enter the classroom of such a teacher for a 
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formal supervisory visit except on the invitation of the teadier. The 
grounds on which this statement is based are as follows: 

1. Improvement of the artistic, non>repedtive process of teaching most 
be the result of a desire on the part of the teacher for improvement. 

2. If a teacher does not want a supervisory visit not only will the time 
be wasted, but the teacher is likely to show his resentment in his treat- 
ment of the pupUs when the supervisor is not present, and the children 
will suffer.* 

He further points out that teachers in general eagerly w'clcome 
help and the .siipcr\'isor will receive more invitations than he can han- 
dle. Fuithcnnore, the experienced teacher has at hand many other 
superx'isory means of improving instruedun besides classroom visita- 
tion. 


Clxssroom Service 

There have been many sur\eys of teachers' opinions about class- 
room supervision. Invariably rlicrc has l>ecn included the question: 
do you want more supervision in the classroom? Writers often point 
out that teachers don’t ant to be visited. Such polls of teacher 
opinion have meant little to the student of American school opera- 
tion. Teachers’ replies are based on their own conception of super- 
vision. This is colored by their limited experience with administrators 
and supervisors who have visited rheir classrooms. Practice has shou-n 
that teachers appreciate co-operative services in the instructional 
area, including visits to their classrooms. 

Many a supervisor or principal first has to break dowm a false 
conception of the nature of classrtMm service. I'he teacher may have 
been brought up on the old hide-and-seek formula, the teacher at- 
tempting to hide his shortages and the supervisor seeking to find 
something amiss. Perhaps the biggest change in classroom supervision 
is that it has stopped trying to make teachers what they ought to 
be and is now concentrating on what they really are. It has generally 
been learned that effective supervisory help begins with impersonal 
obsen'ation in the classroom rather than with authoritative com- 
mand. 

The beginning teacher or the one xvith limited experience wants 
the supervisor to tell him how he is getting along. This desire is 
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common and quite natural In part it reflects the spirit of youth 
today. Furthermore, the teacher has little opportunity to compare his 
efforts with those of other teachers. His situation is unlike that of 


his pupils w'ho see their efforts in comparison with their classmates. 
He teaches in a classroom alone, and hardly knows u'hat should 
satisfy him. .Many a good beginner has minitni7;ed his success because 
of failure to realize what one can be expect^ to accomplish at that 
stage of teaching. 

Even though the teacher may want to be told how he is getting 
along, "telling a teacher ’ may come mighty close to posing as one 
who can always distinguish accurately between the right and the 
wTong practice. Certainly the superx'isor aware of this pitfall can 
avoid it. The supen*isor who has the confidence of the teacher In the 
classroom is in a position to lead on to a co-operative scarclt for 
effective instructional procedures. 

As has been indicated by Pearman, ".Most supervisors are aware 
of the experienced teachers sensitivity to criticism follo\yng an 
observed lesson. The merest implication of dissatisfaction with some 
part of the lesson is often sufficient to cause her to withdraw into 


silent resentment, or stubbornly to defend any procedure that is 
questioned by the supervisor.’^* 

To avoid this the modem supervisor is aided by the broadened 
view of imstmetion. The classroom visits of some time back focused 


attention upon the value of the specific lesson observed. Now a 

classroom visit is tied into the larger process of a teacher’s work, 

into the broader objectives and the long-range planning. Just as the 

teacher sees the child's classroom exercise today as only a small 

■ 

related part of his year’s work, so the supervi-wr sees the classroom 
work of a particular day as only a small related part of the year’s 
work there. 


Visitation by invitation mr announcement. Whenever classroom 
visitation is discussed, there arises the question of professional eti- 
quette. Should the visits be made only upon the invitation of the 
teacher.' Perhaps the question is a bit too academic for the spirit of 
modem human relationships in the school system. If instructional 
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leadership establishes itself as democratic and helpful, any principal 
or supen isor serx ing in a school should find a welcome sign outside 
the classrcM»m. Such a helper should be able to move in and out of 
ciassr(H)ins freely. Teachers and supervisors should reflect a mutual 
appreciation. If this statement semnds a bit idealistic, perhaps there 
are some shortages in the supervisory program in the immediate ex- 
perience of the one thinking it so. 

Supervision must be effective if it is worth the investment. It can 
be so without being officioas. But on the other hand it need not 
be spineless. It would almo.st seem that in taking control out of the 
concept .sonjc theorists would like to reactivate the generalities of 
such statements as this: “1 he business of a superx’isor is to cast a 
genial influence over his schools, but otherwise he is not to interfere 
with the work.*’ 

The xvork of the schools is not the prize possession of any one 
group, such as the teachers or the taxpayers. It represents a co-opera- 
tix'e enterprise calling for the integrated effort of all parties: teachers, 
parents, superx'isors, administrators, and pupils. 

The tendency of supen'lsion to direct its attention to the pupil as 
well as the teacher is natural The richest asset of a classroom Is also 
the richest asset of .\inerica, an infinite varictj* of human beings. 
Supervision has been doing much to help teachers realize this fact. 
If the supervisor and the teacher each know the child and learn 
fn»m the child, they arc in a position to know and to learn from each 
other. If cither’s point of approach is himself rattier than the child, 
it is quite possible that adult differences may cause some confusion. 

If co-operati<in most adequately defines the pn>pcr classrwmi rela- 
tionship of teacher and supervisor, the child defines the purpose of 
such co-opcrati<in. 1 here is still a place for the direct suggestion to 
a teacher .straight from the supen'isor without having to be smuggled 
into the classroom through an in-service course or a committee 
report. 

It is interesting to note that the question of notifying or not noti- 
fying the teacher of the supervisor’s criming visit to the classroom 
is one that -commanded attention as early as 1710. In the report of 
the function of the Selectmens committee that visited the Boston 
schools that year is found the statement: 

To visit ye School from time to nine, to Enform themselves of the 
methods ui^ in teaching of yc Scholters and to Inquire their Pro- 
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fictency, uid be fMtrsent at the performance of Some of their Exercises. 
the Masttr being bejon Naiified of their Comeing, And with him to 
consult and Advise of further Methods for ye Advancement of Learning 
and the Good Govemromt of the Schoole.* 

Perhaps fear of supervision comes as often from the faa that 
visits are too infrequent as it does frc»m the fact that it is improperly 
handled. The one who wishes to be humairin his leadership estab- 
hshes himself by f requoit calls as well as by proper approach. 

Any supervisor should rect^ize the good in the imrnictiona! 
program, regardless of how obvious the shortcomings. Somctliing 
that is accepted by both teacher and superi’isor as promising estab- 
lishes commem ground from which the treatment of other matters 
may lead quite naturally. He should redea sincertrv' in working in 
a classroom with teacher and pupils. He should avoid in.secunty on 
the teacher’s part, by reflecting wholesome interest r>r confidence in 
the w hole undertaking. 

It might well be said that supervision if effective canntir avoid 
insecurity in all cases. No teacher has the right to consider the class- 
room as a private, impregnable domain; and one that does has usu- 
ally growm into that state because of the lack of adequate supervision. 
There are times when supers'isiOn has to choose berw’ecn the imtnic- 
tional welfare of a group of children and rhe selfish welfare of an 
tndisiduai teacher. This is not often, but it is an occasional situation 
chat administrative leadership cannot avoid. 

The supervisor $ ctassriMun approach h» tieen expressed by Stephen 
0>rcy in this way; “Some people w'ho arc respoasibie for the main- 
tenance of fine instruction in a schi>ol go alwut their duties in either 
one of tw'o ways. The negath-c approach— and this for «>mc queer 
reason seems to he easier or af least the more popular method— is to 
identify and cry ro eliminate faults. Teachers then have their atten- 
tion called to the things char they do not do w'cll and specific sug- 
gestions are made for their improvemem. A second method is one 
that ctmeributes to a sease of well-being and security, and results in 
much more rapid and more permanent progress. It invoivei con- 
centrating up<m those things that the tracher already does w ell and 
of which rite is proud and then helping Iwr realize that in the degree 
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that ail of her teaching practices are comistem with her best ones 
she is professionally superior.” 

The V^AtuE or Going to the Teache** 

Present'day practices in supervision present a paradoxical strua* 
tion to the held supervisor and the school principid, stoce the pro> 
fessional publications of recent origin condemn inspection and 
classroom viatation without an invitation while on the other hand 
the vast majority of teachers want the held supervisor and the prin- 
cipal CO evaluate their work in the classroom from personal obsen*a- 
tion. Funhermorc, the teachers hold to the idea that <xie of the 
principal functions of the supervisor is to visit the classroom as fre- 
quently as possible to ohsene the teaching-kamit^ rittmtiim first- 
hand and be ready and willing to give assistance w ith his problems. 

l"he supervmir w'ho visits the classroom will gain an opportunity 
to meet the teacher on his own ground, in surroundings which are 
familiar and where he feels at greater ease. He is. therefore, in a 
more advantageous position to discuss the teaching-learning stua- 
tion w ith the supcrviwr. The field sopers isor and school principal 
who are sharp oliservcrs and friendly listeners cai| build rapport 
with the teacher through classroom vtsics that can hardly be equaled 
tlirough the use of any other device or activity they may choose to 
employ. Suffice m say that classr<»orn visits which arc helpful and 
friendiv* and develop good rappur iK-rween teachers ai^ super- 
visors can be democratic, dynamic, and scientific. 

Authorities in the field of supervision all agree that one of the 
most important funcrioas of the su|xrnTSor is to give recc^nicion to 
the desers inc teacher for w ork w'ctl done in the classroom. WTurn a 
superviyir visits the classroom to commend the teacher, the teacher 
feels that as an individual his work is a worthwhile contribution and 
also that he h important as an individual. 

Many schoob arc confronted with a serious penmnnel pn^km. 
The rapid increase of school age children and the shorts^ of ade- 
quately trained teachen to man the nation’s schoob mean that there 
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are a larger number of teachers who are having their /irst classroom 
experience. Obviously, the orientation of so many new hands cannot 
be adequately done through gmup meetings alone. Furthenuore, 
group orientation is of necessity generalized and cannot possihl)' 
provide the individual with the help he wants with the many lirtie 
difficulties he meets ever\' day in his classrt^nn. 

llte teacher will need to have additionlil <m>the>job a.vsLstance 
from the principal and field supervisor to encourage and help with 
the many problems which always plague a beginner. Children fre- 
quently fail to react in a situation as the beginning teacher had an- 
ticipated, and he may be at a loss to know how to alter his plans 
and capture the interest of the class. Frequently, a bit of on-the-job 
guidance from the supervisor will save the situation for the teacher 
and at the same time btdster his ccmfidcnce. 

The classroom work f*>r the conscientious new teacher is rime 
consuming and exhausting t>ecause he is ntccting new situations 
every minute and hour of his working d.iy. The field supcrvts€*r 
and principal who visit the new teacher in his classrwjm will be 
gratefully received and amply repaid for their time, because it saves 
the tin« and energ)* of the teacher. Furthermore, the new teacher is 
reassured that he ha.s a friendly and sympathetic person who is 
interested in his success as an individual. 

The armchair supersisor has been of vciy little help to the be- 
ginning teacher. Bulletins, written suggestions, office interviews, 
group meetings, arc all helpful. t»ur none carry the weight of a 
perstmal visit to the classr<M»m with the new* teacher. 

Thf Visit ro rnt Ri ral ScutNii arxiM 

The snuill rural school. In states w ith a preponderant^ of smalt 
rural schools, the s^aluc of direct classrmtm help for the teacher is 
conmKmIy emphasized at supervisory conferences. One of such 
states is South Dakota, w'here J,200~-or ik 4 per cent of all scb«>K 
in the state are onc-teaclter schools.^ With state schm>l funds tim- 
tted, the responsibiltry for getting out into the nira) schooK fails 
ttpon die cofmty sttperintendents themselves. That they rake the 
assignment seriously » indicated by two of thdr annual state con* 
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fercnces, in both of which study groups outlined the t£<dmk{ites d 
effective school and classroom visitation. The following is an out- 
line of the recommendations of these study groups, regarding the 
visit to the rural classrormt and the conference with the teacher 
afteru'ard: • 

Pu'paratim for the visit 

1. Announce the visit by post card or form letter, giving approximate 
liiiw t>f the visit. We as a group recommend that a planned s'isit, when 
iwMsibte. I.S better than one unannounced. Kven the best teacher docs 
iicrtcr reaching when she knows you arc coming. Funherniore. it makes 
the conference and the foHow-up more complete. 

2. Have a definite jdan in mind. Decide beforehand what you are 
goifig to hiuk for when planning visnatiuii. .Make plans flexible so chat 
they ntay be changed w hen neccssars . 

I. Develop proper phihisciphy and attitude for the vi$icatioa,~-the 
philosophy of human service. 

Supen'tsing the (lastroom 

1. Rcsj>cct the teacher in her own schoolroom by knocking at the door. 

2. <iive the Counesy Committee a chance it» function. 

t. Ksrablish friendly relations as you enter, keeping in mind that the 
superintendent is there for service and not for tnspeccioo. 

4. I ncourage continuance of priigram as though there were no s'istton 
present. 

5. Ask to sec some panicular phase of her class work that she wants 
to displas. 

A. I ncourage the teacher to nuke plans and sec that they are carried 
through. 

Fncttiirage the teacher to call definite classes and to m«»ve children 
to a definirc recitation area. 

k. Knctiuragc the teacher to move freely around the room. 

7'hf learnmg emirontnent 

l. t'.ncuuragc seasonal decoratitms. prn|>crly dis{>layed on hutlerio 
lioardN rather than on windows. 

2. Kneourage gtwHl schtHil housekeeping. 

V Make suggesiitins to teacher or bt»ara members to keep exterior and 
interior in good repair. 

4, CtmipmiHrnt the teacher on new equipnwnt and methods of caring 
for the equipiiicnt. 
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Other mmtert of superwtory etmeerm 

1. Supervise the lunch hour, note wadiing hafcto end rectify if nec< 
csieiy. 

2. Stress cooite^’ end good meiuiers, end encourege e wholesome end 
hep{^ lunch period 

3. Compliment the teacher on professional or neat appearance. _ 

4. Cmtmasize that die teacher is the exaipple at school and in the 
commornty. 

5. Keep' comments informal, concise, and constructive. 

6. Give suggemons diplomadcatly. 

7. Never criticize the teacher before the pupils. 

8. Talk to the school group uhcn it seems to be the desirable thing 
to do. 

FoUotS’Up VMtrk 

1. G>nfer with the teacher at the close of the viatation period. 

2. Present a skilled and fair analv sis of her work, including a diagnosis 
and treatment of any dilhculties. 

3. .Maintain a friendly and courteous approach throughout the con- 
ference. 

4. Keep a record of the vkIi and conference for the sake of future 
visttarions, using it professionally and ethically. 

5. Never gossip about the teacher or the pupils’ work. 

6. Report to board members tm physical plant and equipment, and cun- 
cemii^ a pupil or a teacher problem. 

7. Confer with parents concerning their children's needs. 

In the report of a study group of one of these conferences is 
this promising note of confidence that these count)’ leaders expressed 
in thdr w’ork: “A supervisor exchanges the satisfaction of working 
with children for the challenge of influencing the lives of many. VVe 
have helped rural children achieve the abiuidant life which is their 
heritage.” The recorder of tlie proceedings closes with this note: 

Tlie professionai spirit of county superintendents was evidenced by 
the sincerity of all participanits, by the endiusiasm exhilntcd, by a wili> 
ingncis to idiare wkn each other, and bv the cooperation anuing groups. 
Rural education in South DtAota confidently places its ieadermip with 
county superintendents, and endows them with the responsthility for 
unprovtiqr the educational tcaidership, and die betterment of tMching, 
haittiifig, and community hviiq^ which will result in a better loctet}’.* 

Si^HiMtknt in Maine. School kadership from ctmt to coast is 
I^hfy sensiim to dv human factor in school rebtionshtpa. The 
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suggestions for chssroom supervinon that were deveh^ied in ^ 
Dakotas have their counterpart in a simihr directive in Maine. 
The StaM Departtnent of Education has this advice (ot those who 
carry die supervisory responsibility over the i^te: 

The teacher holds the key pontion in any program of inamiction or 
curriculum improvement, and success will depend largely upon her re« 
action. The growth of the teaching personnel diooid be cultivated slow'iy 
and naturally through experience. It cannot be compelled by authorita' 
live order. Individual didcrcnces are as important among teachers as 
they arc among children. The growth of the entire teaching staff w'ill 
progress unevenly, and this must be expected.*** 

New Sl'pemvisors as Wtxi. .ss New Teachers 

Each year the new teachers over the land arc marched by a good 
percentage of new supcrvisr»rs and new principals with superv isory 
rcsfxinsibilitles. They face the task of commanding the respect of 
the experienced as w cll as the inexperienced teacher. Tlie beginning 
supervisor is often as nervous as a pedestrian going through a change 
of lights. It would 1)C well if there were a master key that could be 
iianded them which would open all the classroom doors. But there 
has as yet been no technician able to shape such a key. 

I'hose in leadership capacitv who have gone out into the clasis> 
ro(*nis before have set up their individual approach to the job of 
helping teachers. It is diMcttit to separate techniques from person- 
alities. ('onscquently, it is difHcult to salvage patterns for beginners. 
Thc little formula that follows is presented for whatever value it 
may carry to the new superviw«r. It is a formula rather than i pat- 
tern. and it is not self-operating. 

Three variables exist in every teaching situation. They are the 
child, the teacher, and the setting. '1‘he supervisor who comes to 
help a given classroom must diagnose the interpUy of the three as 
stK>n as povsitilc. Only by seeing the three in rclarionshtp to each 
other is he in any position to help to improve instruction and team- 
ing. this stage the possibilities for impr<»vcmcni arc questions 
whose answem are hid^n in these three variables. Difficulti<» or 
possibilities in a teaching sicuation may be accountable for in etcher 
or in alt three of these. 
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Tlie setting. The setting includes the facilities provided for teach- 
ing and learning. These are the room, the supplies, the equipment — 
in short, the props or the stage ciTects. Other personalities in the 
school may even help to determine this over-all backdrop of thb 
teaching situation. \ required course of study, a state-adopted text- 
book, and a score of similar specihe items ^re a part of the setting. 

The child. The ability' of the child, his naKirc, and his background 
are highly significant to one who would help him. These arc ntatters 
that should be common knou'ledge of the teacher. It is background 
infonnaritm that the supervisor usually secures from the teacher. 

However, there may have been a lack of evaluative instruments, 
an atisence of home contacts, or a misjudgment of the teacher. I'he 
child’s presence in this particular class may have represented an 
administrative misplacement. There are a hundred and one other 
probabilities in the case of a classroom of pupik. 

The teacher. The nature, the backgrtmiul. and the training r»( the 
teacher all mean something to the supervisor. The ability^ of the 
teacher to do this or that in the progran> is of c«>nccrn. 

I'he relative rclatJonsitip of these three variables is not cas\‘ r«> 
determine, but it is worth consi^cratton. The fact that a teacher in.»\ 
ftui in one classroom and succeed in another indicates the signifi- 
cance of the setting or the children l»eing served. Supervision, in its 
breadrh of effort today, concentrates cm all three of these \afi.i!»les. 
Curriculum planning, in-scrvice courses and the selection of m- 
strucdonal materials are all features of good leadership. Siqiervisioo 
nee<k|. alw'ays to be able to diagnose an instructional situation to de- 
termine strengths and weaknesses. 

Perhaps good supervistirs become e.xpericnccd in sizing up a 
classroom to determine which of these factors is the one n),-ikiiig the 
difference there, and to what degree it makes the difference lictw ecn 
good, average, or poor Icarniikg. Here is an excellent situation, what 
mak^ it so’ Here is a meager situation; what accounts for it* 

This formula should not kitply that the supervisor is an expert 
diagnostician who goes around placing his su}H*rvisor\' »cttujsci>pe 
on the heart of a classrxxmi. The approach as described is over- 
stntpfified, it is true; but somew'herc in the supervisory process the 
naeural reactions of the supervisors must run stunew lMi along such 
channels. And the work of the .supervisor, tw it in the classrmun or 
out, Ims one chief puipose-~co enable the teacher to give his best 
CO the job. 
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For Farther CoasMienlioii 

To wh*r extent should a super vtv»r, in clasaniom visitatUMU talk about 
ueaknesM!* in imtnictional procedures.' To what extent does enuxional 
disnirbancc or embarrassment on the teacher’s part nullify the value trf 
ela.ssr(Kun su|Krvi$i(Ni' To what degree can a teacher >sopervisor discuv 
sion of a classroom visit represent an objective rather than a personal 
rreatment of teaching? If a »u|)ervisor)* conference is held with a teacher 
relative to his classrotmi program, what suggestions can be given for the 
su^wrvisor’s approach? What are the points of difference betwe«» the 
su{>crviMon of a student teacher and that of a probationary or beginning 
teacher? How can classroom visitation be .successfully tied into other 
asfwcts of the supervisor's program so that th» activity does not appear 
to the teacher as an isolated service? Is there reason to believe that 
direct cla.ssroom supervision is more necessary' in the elementary sch<»ol 
than in the secondary whooP Arc there instances when visitation by the 
su{H rvisof siiouid be bmitrd to invitation bv the teacher or ins nation 
by the princi^jal? 
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The Secondary-School Classroom 


T he curriculum planner lives not so much on the treasure at his 
feet as on that wliich grips his imagination. Not m» with the 
supervisor who spends his day in the classroom. He is so engrossed 
with the exigencies of the moment that he has less time to contem- 
plate the in»ructional possibilities of the future. Both ha*^c their 
place. Both make their contribution to the advancement of education. 

SHORTAOKa IN PKRSONNtt 

4 

But tmfQttnnately, the great majorirv' of America's high schools 
receive tlw help of neither a curriculum director nor a supen tsor. 
For 28 per cent of them enroll fewer than 75 pupils each. 39 per 
c-ent enroll fewer than 100. rt4 per cent enrtill fewer than 200, 75 
per cent enroll fewer than ?00. and «5 per cent enroll fewer than 
500 puptis.* The records carry some criridsm of the supervision that 
has been exerted upcm the high school classrootn. Ilow'cver, this 
classroom has suffered more by superv'isoiy neglect and default than 
by supervisory nususe. 

Unattached to the larger school ss'stem that can afford special 
posicitHis of instructimial leadership, the small high school can ex- 
ploit the resources of no extra personnel. State and county provisiim 
of supervisory pontttms has been predominantly an investment in 
eJementary education. The chance service that comes to a small- 
town or rural high school is usually the viiMt of a high school in- 
^wetof respomible to an accredicing agency, or the help of a county 
curricttfum co-ordinator. 


m 
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To the high school piindpal fslls the asugnroent of insttucdonal 
lesdership. He b chosen by acclamation. Not only » he the logicii 
person, but in perhaps two thirds of the schwib he is the only one 
evatlable. Even in those schools that can claim the services of special 
instructional c^ccs. the principal holds the position of greatest 
possible leadecd^. 

At the moment the high school ciai^room clamors for attoitioii. 
Having lost prominence some years back to the more glamorooa 
curriculum movements, ciassrtxtm superv'ision now promiaea un- 
usual awards in instruettunai advancement. This can be accounted 
for bv the dmes. 

The Isru’ENCE or the Times 

Just as education is always a matter of time and place, so the 
nature of the program of tnsrmctional iinprovement likewise reflects 
time and place. I'he decade, now well under svav. hasn’t 

started out as though it were going to produce any major structural 
changes in the secondaiy school curriculum, as answers to the prob- 
lems that have been plaguing the school since the day it earnestly 
opened its doors to the masses. Perhaps the times are not right, CoM 
wars, atomic jitters, the continued rise in rhe cost of living, and 
simitar pressures on the national level arc not exactly conducive to 
higl^school experimentation on the k>ca) level. 

To a noticeable extent, school operation has alw ax's reflected the 
times. The dominant spirit of rhe period w:as die aearch 

for improved iastructioaai procedures. It w'as a liberal period in 
American life, and school e.vperimentacion aho seemed a natural 
thing to both la\*nun and educator. I’he period, domi- 

nared by rhe war. was largely one of retooling the seemidary sdkool 
to sen'c preinducrion purposes and to foster morale baifding ac- 
tivities on rhe home front. The latter XYars of the ^kcade saw a 
return to the Htcrarure that had sparked curriculum stud)’ just prior 
to the war, but no signifletnt imptementadon of dw litumue was 
appitrent, 

Declimr In cutiictthini reviahm. As for the praaem decade, the 
concern for education that has possessed boA die prolesrioml 
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worker and the layman seems to have been (1) the need of nwre 
teachers and schoolrooms, because of higher birth rates and mount- 
ing enrollments, and ( 2 ) the related need of better salaries. Within 
the past few years, the lay concern for better salaries and conse- 
tjuently better reaching, as evidenced in highly organized national 
movenaents as well as in mou* informal loca^ steps, has been hearten- 
ing. It is just as noticeable that during rhde past few years there 
has been neither national nor local lay agitation of great significance 
for curriculum reorganization. And the handful of school patrons 
who have given any atrentiun to the school curriculum have for the 
most part interpreted the times as inviting adherence to the status 
<}QO. We must recall that the 19 Jo- 1940 decade was highlighted bv 
lav interest and participation in curriculum reorganiration. 

It is not our purpose in this shon chapter to review the ills of 
the school. This has been done repeatedly by national commissions. 
cduGitionat conferences, textbook writers, and insriiure speakers. 
From the beginning it has been easier to find the goals of tb% school 
and the didicuities of achieving them than it has l>ccn to find the 
means of surmounting those difficulties. The matter is a challenge 
to supcrs'isorv' leadership. In a/^nucfficll. the problem has been ( I ) 
to pronde a broad and meaningful currictilum— meaningful to the 
great range of ability' and purpose represented by all the vouth of 
high school age, and 1 2) t<» effect an efficient and sympathetic 
manipulation of the curriculum by the faculty. If the answer to 
this enigma has not yet been found, certainly the UkzjI high school 
cannot be blamed. It is to be blamed only if it mm'es along cow- 
placently as though there xttere no such problem. 

The present respite from prom»unccd curriculum dtvciopmcnr 
r«ed not prevent a schord system from at lca.«t catching up uitb 
some unfinished business in the instructional department. In fact, 
the alisence of impelling national curriculum movements may' be a 
blessir^ in dugoise. Curriculum reorganization that involves nujor 
structural pronouncenwnts fnom afar is not only discouraging for 
most school i^'stems, but often it blinds them to simpler but more 
profound improvements that have been taking place in classrtwm 
opciwon. The current period may well act as a breathing spell, 
during which a local school can take inventory to assure itself that 
its mscructtoiul praetk^ are tn keepii^ with those that have stood 
the rest of trial and evahtarkm in a statisricatiy significant number of 
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cia$Kroom$. The invitation for high school $upervi»on to turn again 
to the classroom is indeed strong. 

Standards for High School SvpeRvisioN 

The points that follow are presented as features of a good instruc- 
tional pn^nim, features that have come with no radical change in 
curriculum structure. Instead, most of them can be classified in the 
area of classroom methods. Involving such matters as teacher arti- 
tnde.s, school atmosphere, and basic appreciations of the inherenr 
nature of youth and fundamental American ideals. A few ttmch 
guidance and curricular offerings. This fist is presented merely as a 
review of what we might expect to find in go<jd school operation all 
os'cr the land. They arc representative of the common understandini* 
of high school instruction that .should be possessed by the person 
responsible for supervishm. 

1. H{%pomihiltty for kamtn^ %s not ibrfAvn completely upon the 
student, hut is shared by the teacf:%*r The t»ld take-ir-or-lcave-it 
arritude is nor a part of the modern secondarv scliooL 1'hc reachers 
resprmsibitiry goes far beyond making an aAsignment, Today rhere 
is ample directed help in such matters as problem solving, foreign 
language study, and theme writing. Tltcy .ire n<»t merely assigned 
tasks. A good teacher is judged so by the amount til help given the 
students, rather than by the number i>f failures recorded at the end 
of the term. He is sensitive to human need and to promising means 
of reaching each cIass member. (d.issrtH»nis take on the attiu^phcre of 
work riMMUs rather than mere reciting rooms. \\’ork to be done 
out of class i.s preceded bv sufficient explanatory work in the cla-ss- 
room. There is no justification of a home Assignment that must lie 
undertaken withtmt sufficient understanding. The old plan of making 
assignments and then withdrawing fn^n the learning situation until 
the student brought in his w ork to lie checked is licing discarded 
Iwcause of the human waste involved. The good teacher b a part 
of each step in the learning situation. 

Tlte record of a teacher’s class marits, by semesters and by gndu^ 
periods, acts as a cpiick supersTsorA* diagnosis of instntctional effec- 
tiveness. Tlte record of drop-ours in a' teacher s classes is abo ag- 
nittcant. Cirntd supcn ision in the high school includes periodic 
all-staff, examination of marking practices. 'I ahles and tdvuts of the 
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<fistribation of marks, presented on a departnienral basis, reveal 
school practice, and serve as the basis for faculty* discussion and com» 
mittec study. These discussions and studies invariably lead back into 
classroom methods. 

The pupil's o\« n shortcomings may be pointed out to him, but he 
should not have to carry the blame fof poor teaching practices. 
Supervision must .sit as the judge in such matters, and administration 
cannot run away from the responsibility. A growing adolescent’s 
emotional disturbances over classroom expectations that he cannot 
cope with arc concerns of supen'ision. It is something that cannot 
be dismissed from administrative responsibility. Pupil discourage- 
ment, disinterest, and their accompanying evils often reflect poor 
instructional methods. 

The instructional leader realizes that a teacher’s marking practices 
are an integral part of hi.s instructional procedures. They are tied 
directly into pupil interest, efTort. attitude, and out-put. Conse- 
quently, they cannot be dismissed by the principal as tiutsidc his 
supervisory province. The degree of the teacher’s knowledge of 
adolescent ps)*chology is revealed mure readily by his marking prac- 
tices chan by any other otie aspect of his teaching. Instructjonal 
leadership is indeed called for here. 

As long as the .American high school retains the traditional mark- 
ing system that emphasizes competitive achievement, then the prin- 
cipal as die chief supennsor needs to see that the student receives 
hk just dues. Ever so often there appears on the secondary schmd 
horizon a teacher who sacrifices pupil personality on the altar of 
insdtudonalism, jumfying his inercileiK distribution of low marks on 
die grounds of preserving the school’s good tume. Such a teacher 
who discounts the effort and the achievement of his pupils places 
institutions before people. The teacher whose chief concern is the 
reputation of his pupils need not worry about his own reputation or 
that of the school. They arc automatically preserved thrtwgh his 
concern for the welfare of his pupils. High school teachers have 
found it more noble to educate a pupil than to fail him. more noble 
CO help him into college duoi to keep him out, more noble to build 
up his confidcxice than to tear it dowm. 

The high school prindfnd » in a sense the guardian of the educa- 
donal rigte of each pupil in die school, (.eduigy or limitations in 
the piifscspal’s may lead him to dii^t^ dm obligatkin hy 
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doing little more than salting as judge to hear the arguments bc> 
tween pupth and teachers, and bccu'een teachers and parenCi. If he 
is not content to limit his instructional influence to judicial action, 
he u'ili take the instructional oflfemis'c; he ill assume the leadbrdup 
in the legislation and execution of sound instructional procedures. 

2. The vork to he done is unthin the rattle and comprehension 
of the student doing it. The school adntinistrarion works closely 
with the home to see chat the parent does not force a pupil into a 
pntgram iMryond his range of achievement. L.ikewise good supervi- 
sion assures the pupil that the teacher docs m»t offer a course on an 
.'tbility or appreciation level alwvc his comprehension. For insunce. 
it IS an educational crime to require a student to take a required 
F.nglish course and then pitch the literature on an appreciation level 
alwive the learner. It is just as had to require an .American history 
course for graduation and then fur credit require the reading of 
materi.ils that arc al>ove the comprehemion level of those in the 
course. The modem school is staffed w ith teachers who appreciate 
the jicdagogical ncccvsirv' of heginning their work at the level of 
the student. 

.American socicrv* through state legislation has decreed that ail 
\mith Iwr ctunjscllcd to go ti> high scho<»t, most stares requiring 
.irtcndaiicc until age 16 and a lew until age f* or graduation. Urn 
pulilic insesrment is ha.scd on the thtorv th.u each youth can 
piofit through such attendance I’ndcr such circunwances we in 
the teaching {xtsituins can do no Ics'- than provide for each a pro- 
giiuu that IS m keeping with hu- ahdity to learn Tius tiKans not 
oni\ direction into the projier course hut sympathetic trearmenr 
within that course. It nwaas the careful adiusiinent of work. 

I'his IS not to say that the schtml is satisricd to permit the stu- 
sleni to choose the level of his work. Instead, the modem schind 
knows a lot about each person and is in a position to know w hat 
.'iccruiiplishmcnt to expect, and coniwqucnrly can set up clasKrotim 
procedure.s accordingly. 

rjic good teacher secs th.it the ahility of the brighter student i$ 
taxed to capacity, just as he secs that the work is not pitched at a 
level abtive the slower child. To do these two things in the vanie 
clasaroiwi forces the teacher to use his ingenuity in setting tip team- 
ing procedures. Tlur onc-assignmcnt-for-all and the onc-class-stat^- 
ard-for-alt are easx’ w avs out. but iftey don’t serve the teacher w ho 
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wishes to pitch the work to the range and comprehension of each 
student. 

J, The teacher and the adndmstrawr respect the pupiFs maturity 
and accept him as a planner in the educational endeavor, rather than 
treating him as a child nho is to do little more that! listen to dictates 
and carry out directions. Super\-ision iSj, concerned that there arc 
provided plent}' of opportunities in the cVwroorn and in the extra- 
class activities for the pupil to help plan the work that is to make 
up his program from day to day. The simple assign-sru<ly-rccitc 
formula of fijnner days lta.s been exposed as the easier njcthod that 
a teacher could follow. I inlay the more ditHcult approach of taking 
students into the planning of their blocks of work, and into peri(»dic 
evaluations of progress to further inure planning and learning, is 
putting the older metlutds to shame. 

Tlic atmosphere of \sork M.mght in the schi>ol is not one of stU' 
dents waiting to be started by teacher assignments, and then mo|>- 
ping until directed again. Instead, it is the atmosphere uf uork to 
lie done that seems meanineful — student effort that doesn’t run in 
.short spurts. This implies co-operative planning involving students 
as well as teachers. ‘I'his type of classroom operatirm inxitcs a rea- 
sonable number of pupils |>cr class. For most teachers over 30 pupils 
would perhaps discourage this close relationship. 

fn the extra-class fidd, the responsibilities being assumed by stu- 
dents in the modem sch<K»l are much fieavicr than carrying football 
helmets or planning a scho<»l party. Handling budgets to sTipjsort 
activities, helping to decide controversial matters that come up l>e- 
eween schools, tackling student welfare problems, helping to wijrk 
out athletic schedules, and managing the budgets of large .student 
publications arc examples of tlw host of meaningful experiences 
through which youth in a modem school has the right to develop. 

4. Each student lolltKcs a program that respects hts out-of -school 
endeavor and schedule. I'he teacher^ in assigning home work, recog- 
nizes that the student needs to budget his out-of-schotil time and 
effort on approximately a W'cek's litisis. Consequently, assignments arc 
n<it made on the spur of the moment, but rather, approximately a 
week’s work is announced in advance so that the student may piece 
his home work into his other activities of the week. Not only do 
short ixmce home asagnments not ceqpccc the other meaningfut 
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acrivities in a high school youth’s life, but they deny him the chance 
to learn to liudget his titnc. 

Somc srudents cannot go to school a full Jay. The student of to- 
day's high school can get a part-time school program if his life 
situatif»n at the m<inicnt nisriftcs it. He may be able to spend the 
morning in schtwil and the aftemotin on a job. or vice versa. The girl 
wIm» marries while in high school can come back to sclmo! for s«m»e 
tunertonai courses tor .iv little as two hours a dav. It is adminis- 
natively easier to run a tull day schedule for all. and discourage rhcH- 
p.irt'time pmgrams. However, admimstnitive organization finds its 
true jsurpitse in scr\mg the educational needs of individual youth, 
and each desert cs the sclicdulc that tits him l»cst. Supervision **f 
instruction means elTecting such program arrangements |usi a' much 
.is IT means helping with the offering itself. 

5. '//-’(• /.'ti'i' school accepts graciously ail the studeurs H'hc' conte 
up jio/// the \chool i>el(KC. The modern high school is not a selcctnc 
msrititiion, in cither an intellectual or an economic sense. It is there 
to sersc all the* youth rather than to skim the academic cream from 
the masses In the really moviem school there is no inclination tin the 
part of teachers to sort or screen students as though we were grading 
tiiangcs or cattle fttr the market, 1 he nw>dcm teacher knows the 
great variations in the physical, social, ami inteliee'tual makeup of 
tlie race, rcali/mg ilwt the core of the .\mvrie*an idea is a recognition 
i»t the wtirth of each human being. I'hc mditftrcnce toward and tivc 
ior.sftpunt d'scotiragemciu of the ic*>. intere-stcd student that was so 
.ipp.ii'ent m visttislav's seh«w^I has n*» place in a modern ><.‘Ci<nilarv 
schiM)!. 

I he future <»f .Xmetica rests in the potential power of her youth, 
this jsower l>cmg that of character as we'll as economic effectiveness. 
This potential .strength or worth of an individual student is not be 
taken lightly by any teacher, h is a value, a power, that has tti be 
cultivated, dcveUipcd, or brought out. To cast aside a portion of the 
students as untrained, unfit, or not ready for high school U to sell 
the birthright of the American public secondary* schoed for a pot of 
scholastic porridge. 

But the practical application of this principle by* the teachers calh 
for administrative help in such matters as < l> getting the r^hf fwpil 
in the right clstsa, {2) arranging part-time schedules for stimt sf«- 
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denes, as treated above, (?) keeping classes down to a reasonable 
siee, and (4) providing good supervisory leadership. 

6. The teacher understands attd applies classroom procedures that 
enable hmi to individualize instruction. To us who have worked 
at both the elementary' and secondary school levels, ir is apparent 
that in the Imic teacher-training progrank the elementary schw>I 
teacher receives much nu>re training in ciassnmm mcthiuis than does 
the secondary' teacher. 

For instance, it is comnton procedure for an elementary' teacher 
to handle the class in two <»r three gnmps in such subjects as read- 
ing and arithmetic, placing as much as two thirds of the class 
effectively on a laboratory study plan while centering instructional 
attention on a small segment of ten or so children. 0>nse<]ucnrly, 
she accepts it as natural for children in the room to be working 
aiul attaining at three or four different levels in the skill subjects. 
It is quire easy for her to appreciate that the children will also be 
at various les'eis in their social concepts and behavior patterns. 

More and more high schm.>l teachers in subject areas «>ncc dom- 
inated by the group recitation plan, are today balancing the recitation 
plan with w»me laboratory type plan that enables thenj ro work wjth 
individual pupils or with small groups. They have pri>f»tcd by the 
ohaaroom methods contmonlv used in the clcmcntarv schot)!s and in 
tile high schfxjl lalmrattirv stibjects such as home-making, the sci- 
eocca, and the arts. For instance, it Ls educationally expedient for a 
teacher of social studies, F.ngUsh, or foreign language to alternate 
days of recitation with day's of directed help. 

7. English classes reflect the functional use of language. It seems 
psoper ro pick out Inglish for special consideration here, l>cc.»use 
by state or local requirement it is invariably designated as the core 
of the high school curriculum. The heavy time rc<]uircment marks 
k so. Improvement in the use of our language is the heart of the 
Efig&h program. It has never been establtslied that the best way to 
Hiqirove one's oral and written language is through the intensive 
study of formal grammar to the exclusion of ample practice in 
written compoution. limited classroom time forces the teacher to 
plan a carefully balanced program. As Fred Wolcott, a Michigan 
leiKler in the field of language ana. has pointed out, grammar is tlw* 
science of langm^ and as such can claim alt the culrural values of 
any other science laich as botany ewr astronomy; the knowledge of 
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grammar may enable those whr* possess it to talk about the camnwa 
problems of language; but as a know ledge of botany won't of itself 
change plants, neither will a knowledge of grammar of itself chaise 
language habits. 

The mechanics oi languaf(e. The intensive and scientific audy of 
the more technical mechanics of the Fnglish language as a basic 
program for all high school pupils is gis'ing way ti» practice in the 
functional use of the language. Whereas the intensive study of gram- 
mar ttorkb<K>ks once crowded out of the classroom adequate prac- 
tice in the use of Fnglish. the modern Fnglish prrfgram now places 
the oral and written etpressum of erne’s own thoughts in the forenjost 
position. For learning to write there Ls no sulsstitute for practice in 
it. This approach docs not chminarc considcratum of the mechanics 
of iangu.'igc structure, for the study of mechanics has its place, but it 
docs mean that such grammar study mu.st be a means to this other 
end. rather than an end or content in itself. Good Fnglish teachers 
realirc that the test of their instruction is the student's 3lnUt\' to me 
grammar rather than to kntyu' grammar. To express oneself better 
is the ma'ior aim of the language arts, in the area of written and oral 
exoression. 

A 

What one has to sav is recognized as highly significant, with the 
Fnglish teacher there to help him improve liow he says it. S«»me of 
this is oral exprevsion; some of it, w ruten. In the earlier school the 
teacher’s caustic criticism of the student’s oral expression, as he tried 
to get «»ver a point, <»fien put to flight anv ideas tliat were there. 
I .ikewi.se, the red-pencil search for errors on the written page seemed 
to rake precedence over any instructional concern for rite writer's 
ideas. MsHlcrn existence throws people together much more than 
did that of our chiklhtMnl days. FaciUry in the use of twir own lan- 
guage is more impcftrant than cser before, and consequently the 
means of achicxnng it most stand the i^cst of actual acconqaiishment. 
Kngtish instruction takes on greater significance than ever before. 
.’\nd consequently, «» does the proper procedure. 

In today's high school, provision for the improvement of oral 
expression finds a place in the regularly required English classes and 
securing this help is not dependent upon raking an elective coarse 
in speech a.s was the ca.se some years ago. fTic vaUas of live lai^^ 
experiences such a.s writing for the school paper and panicafURion in 
forums and pbys arc recognized more and more in the fcgukur 
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Fngftsh classes, rather than lieing relcgatcti to special elective courses. 
Tlw cnm'ded curriculum, with limited election, is bringing this 
about. Some d.w instructional leaders at the high school level are 
going to save the student precious time in this field. They will deter- 
mine the .skills and abilities in language cxprc.ssum that the student 
brings with him into the school, and on thif basis of this knowledge 
will set ttp for him a program that avoids the repetition of work 
already adequately mastered. 

There is a growing appreci.ition among high schords that the 
Fnglish teacher needs to know nu»re of the tlemcnrarv tcchnupics 
of reaching reading, so that the pupil can secure help in the regtiKir 
class. The literature portion of the F.nghsh ctturscs Is also having to 
meet the functional test. I.itcrarv requirements nuist meet the test of 
being within the pos.sible appreciarum level of the student. This in 
rum his meant w'idc differentiation in the reading selections anumg 
the pupils of a given class. It is recognized that the effectiveness <(f 
the literature instruction must he its carrv <»vcr int(» the our-*»f-schonl 
reading habits of youth. High scliool litcr.uurc c.in no longer be 
kxiked upon as a dosage of culture to be taken and then forgotten 
as sfjmcthing behind us. 

Reform in retjuired courses. The great variers* of electives that 
came into the Fnglish department during the past thirts- vears arc 
csidcnce thar in airrictilum planning u is simpler to .add .1 new 
course than to revise an rdd one to incorporate new v.tlucv \\‘c 
arc now recognizing that the rc<|uircd Fnglish courses can be much 
more meaningful if rhev draw frcelv up»n these other skiUs, If a 
student has to elect an additional Fnglish over and U vond ihe rt 
qutred ones in order to have the satisfaction «*f writifig f<»r print or 
that of speaking licforc an audience, then the majority who could 
prt)^r by such experience will never have the oppirtnnity. 

The English teacher's cl|ssr«M>m needs ro hold a position in the 
student's mind as the place where he can go tu get help in expressing 
rlie things he needs ro say and write in hi.s schwil and ouf-of-sch<Md 
life. The great amount of time th.at is given ICnglish in the high 
school curriculum makes this p*ssiblc. There is no reason that the 
high school graduate .shouldn’t leave high school with facilirv in 
rite use of his native language proportionate to his life needs. Our 
failoKS in accontpibhing this to date largely reflect deficiencies in 
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teaching methods. Good instructional Icadetship should overcome 
such dcHcicncies. 

H. There is noticeable a tendency ttncard courses and related 
activities that bear functional value to the lives of the students and 
consequently to that of the community. This is apparent in the 
courses that have been added to the curriculum, many of these com- 
ing by legislative action and consequently refleaing the public will 
Health, physical education, driver education, and the study of local 
government and civic affairs are examples of the courses instigated 
by the taxpayer and reflecting his faith in the school’s ability to teach 
right action through courses set up in those specific fields of civic 
action. 

Examples of the scores of courses added during the first half of 
this ccnnirv- that relate directly to the things people do arc practical 
mathcm.'itic.s, crafts, general shop, journalism, dramaticsi. speech, 
tvping, homemaking, and auto mechanics. This trend is likewise seen 
in the shifting of emphasis in the more academic couises of longer 
standing, such as English, biologx’, chcmistiy, physics, and modem 
languages. The applications of science have found place in the class- 
rruun alongside the basic principles. 

In the c.asc of French and Spani.sh it is generally accepted that in 
tod.n 's wfirld. in which national groups are thrown more and more 
together, the major values rest with the use of the languages in com- 
munication. (Consequently, as function in a sense takes precedence 
over form, the direct method of instruction takes precedence over 
the purrlv .icademic. Talking a fort'gn language takes precedence 
over talking about it. In those classrooms devoid of the direct 
method, the teacher usiiallv docs not have facilin* in speaking the 
language, h-aving received his own training in talking about the lan- 
guage rather than talking it. The study of sentence stnicnirc and 
form can retain a proper balance with the direct method of instruc- 
tion. I'he teacher has many transcriptions to aid him in following the 
direct method. 

All such distinctions as these must he appreciated by the person 

who would supenise secondaiy school imaruction. This is true of 

the special subject supervisor as well as of the principal. Help given 

in any instructional area calls for the larger onderstandti^ of the 
« 

curriculum. 
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9. The curriculum of the modem school is broad enough to give 
each student a program that he accepts as meaningful to his life. The 
consolidation of small schotd districts into larger ones has provided 
larger high schools and ccmsequcntly broader offerings to meet more 
needs. Even the smaller schools have found the more ingenious 
methods of extending their offerings, such^as ( 1 ) alternating courses 
from year to year, <2) enabling a teache# to handle two or three 
related subfects at one class period, by means of a lalmratory* ap- 
proach, and (3) taking advantage of correspondence courses. Here 
again good methods of instruction come to the front. Supen'ision 
often plays the role of expediter. 

To provide each student a program meaningful for him can.s for 
an adequate curriculum range, good guidance procedures, and 
proper classroom methods of instruction. The ingenuitv* of the ad- 
ministrator is taxed to rhe limit in setting up a schedule of classes 
that enables each student to enter the courses l>cst fitted to him. 
Inefficiency in carrx’inc out this task results in schedule^ c«mflicts 
and consequent compromises in courses to be selected. Once the 
student is in his proper course, supervisitm is concerned about ma.vi- 
mum profit from the work. .adequate course or a misplaced pupil 
is as much the concern of sd^erx'ision as is the instructional ctftirt 
of the teacher. 

10. The classroom is a vcorkroom, not merely a study or a re- 
citing room. The .American high .school has been wedded to the 
recitation. Uniform assignments and parrollike procedures are fea- 
tures of this paralyzing burden. But more and m(»rc subject rc.icbers 
are moving over ro workroom and laborat«>rv type procctlurcs. 
Time is provided in such cla.vscs as English, mathcm3ric.s, and .social 
studies for .students tf) work individually with the teacher. 

For timance, an English room is equipped with tables and chairs. 
Written language is not something to l>e assigned in class, prcpareil 
outside, and recited the no^t day in the room. It is the expretesion of 
ideas, to l>e carried out with the help of the teacher while in the 
classroom. Work periods are proviiled for such study and effort. 
Recitations do not take up o\cr half <»f the rime of the week. I'his 
hboratory' approach enables rite students ro move along at their 
own speed The talemed are freed to move ahead. Reading and 
iitemurc are handled on a similar plan. 

Mathmaucs is likewise taught in a workroom atmosphere. Ik- 
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sides dcmmisrrarion and rccitarion the teacher moves around to help 
individual students. Thus the burden of teaching is accepted by the 
ittstruaor tastead of being shifted to the student through the old 
assign-study-recice procedure. A number of subjects lend thcniselves 
to the unit plan of iavrructitm. .As juuch as anything else, this rep- 
resents long-range planning and organization of the course work 
c<»-opcratively by teacher and pupil. It frees the student from the 
spoon feeding represented by the daily assignment, it respects his 
inariirirv. It cncj>ur.iges self-direction and responsibilitV'. It brings 
out initiative and ingenuity. The limitation of space prevents a de- 
tailed discussion of this method «)f instruction.* 

These ten are only a few of the concerns of alert principals and 
g(K»d supervisors. They represent difficult reaching, calling for study 
and planning on the part of the teacher as well as the pupil. 'I'he 
leadership will likevt isc help teachers in such essential areas as the 
nature of the learning process and the nature of high schiiol youth. 
High school teaching demands teachers with better training and 
broader backgrounds than w as the case some s cars back. 

IlmM.NO Tilt BrtiINMM. UlOH Sctuxii. Tf-achfr 

It has been rather clearlv established chat in general high school 
principals do not find the time that they think they would like to 
find for classroom supervision. I his Iwing the case, practice shows 
that, the rime thus beinn limited, .utcntion is first uivcn t4> those 
teachers u itfi difficulties. Naturally, the lieginning teachen. arc given 
a in.ijor share of such supervisum, the reav»ning Iwing that in gen- 
eral the teacher of some standing knows what he is doing and is in 
no urgent need of help. 

The needs of the lieginncr deserve separate treatment. The need 
of .scciirirv in the new situation is apparent. Such security must first 
be established before the beginner is able t»> appreciate some of the 
points of method discussed abosc. .Mucli has been ss ritten about this 
unique sirtiation of the lieginning teacher. One of the more ctimpre- 
hensive lists of suggestions was developed in a recent secondary 
school workshop under the leadership of James Stone of the ('ali- 
fomia State Department tif Edtication. .Although stnnc of the ptnnis 
may seem a bit regimental, as a whole they should help the super- 
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visor who is m’ing to place himself in the position of the new 
teacher just ofiT the college production line. They arc grouped into 
five categories: classroom routine, teaching procedures and meth- 
ods, guidance and counseling, class management, and personal traits. 

Hints for Bfcinninc High Suioot TeAOiERs* 

CUasroom Routine 

1. Teach your own nanir carefully and accurately. 

2. Learn the names of students quickly. 

3. Study carefully the scaring plan of students. 

4. Keep accurate record of absences and tardiness. 

5. Get all reports in on time. 

6. Familiarize yourself with procedures and forms of school. 

7. Maintain a neat room with attractive bulletin boards. 

8. keep room w'eli ventilated and lighted. 

9. Impress on students rhe importance of resjjcct for school property. 

10. Have a definite system for collecting and distributing materials, 

CO avoid confusion. 

Teaching Procedures and Methods 

]. Be on time; have eveiything ready to start cla,ss work. 

2. Use variety of teaching meth<Hls. 

3. Make assignments definite and clear. 

4. Encourage students to rcfKirt <»n anything of’ current interest to 
them and the class, which pertains to the course. 

5. W'ord que.stions clearly .so that students know what you arc ask- 
ing them. 

6. Encourage students to ansuer questifins rather than having you do 
all the talking. 

7. Before starting anything be sure you get the attention of every 
member of the class. 

8. l>eviate from lesson plan when neecssars'. 

9. Create op|>ortunitics for ail students to participate. 

10. Cho(K,e visual material which correlates with subject matter. 

11. Allow supervised study time. 

12. Make necessary explanations about corrected papers. 

13. Keep informed on sch<x>l activiticit by reading the bulletin and 
remind students of coming events. 

14. Vary methods of dtsettssion, .such as dramas, radio-form programs, 
peychodramas, panel discussions, group dynamics, debates. 

15. Avoid being sidetracked. 

16. Stop cryiw to teach students something which they cannot learn. 

17. Avoid difficult assignments when you first begin. 
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]8. Recognize that high school students like to work hard at worth- 
while tasks. 

19. Make all students feel they arc essential to the success of the ebss- 
roonv 

20. Clive a reasonable amount of praise to the class as a whole and to 
individual iiiemlicrs. 

21. Strive to include all students in class activity. 

22. Make every clfort to asoid all suggestion ot criticism or anger 
before group. 

2>. l.xpbin errors to student individually rather than before a whole 
class, when an individual tuartcr. 

24. I'sc large, legible handwriting on blackboard. 

25. Prosidc laboratory ty|>e of situation m which students solve prob- 
lems by extensive use i»f instructional matcriais. 

26. Stand on vour own feet; avoid asking sujHrrvising teacher for help 
while class is in session. 

y. l.earn to follow at any one time everything taking place in the 
room. 

2n. Kxpbin and clarifv \ our system of evaluation. 

St*t up class goals democratically so that alt will feel rcsjMmsilde 
lor achicvernen!. 

(.lose work of class in time to collect matcriais and ln>oks, leave 
nwmi in order, etc. 

iiuiiiancc jnJ ('owmWmit 

1. Learn something t»l' the backgrtiund — home situation, health rec- 
<irds. test scores, anecdotal rccti^-tls. etc, — ot each student. 

2 Rccogni/e individual differences. 

L I st.ab!ish feeling of cimfidencc so that student feels free to ask 
v our assistance in }K*rsonal and whnol pioblems. 

4. Be accessible for student c<M\lerencts. 

5. Mairuain and help keep up t*» date eunuilative records. 

6. Show continued mrerest and follow-up in assisting students tt* solve 
their pr<»blenis. 

7. Share vour knowledge and understanding of students with other 
teachers. 

K. Seek informatitvn anvl advice from tnher school }>crsonncI— -tleans. 
attendance clerk, coaclics, study ball teachers, nurse, other teachers. 

Class Managcfstcnt 

1. Base vour discipline on a Jo rather than a Jont basis, 

2. IV the standards of the group as a foundation of your disciplinary 
mcaMires. 

3. Do not allow* students to wander around rminu Movement for 
sound purp<»sc! is different. 

4. Expect good conduct or manners and high Ntanibrds of work* 
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5. Be sympatticcic and anderstanding but firm in your deatings with 
students. 

6. .Maintain a certain reserve and be friendly rather than “chummy.” 

7. Tr\’ to adopt and extend this philosophy: “I like you, even though 
I do not like what you do.” 

8. Be just and fair. 

9. Avoid yelling at class to keep order. 

10. .Avoid threats. 

11. Stop minor disturbances before they become major problems. 

12. Treat disciplinaiy matters in a manner which indicates that your 
motive is to secure proper conditions for gtMtd class w'ork and nut to 
punish. If more severe measures are needed w*ith certain individuals do 
not take care of the situation with the class as “on-lookers.” 

I. t. Encourage res})ect and h«»nesty. 

14. Recognize factors which might produce discipline cases, such as: 
physical handicaps, physical conditions <»f room, size of class, time of 
day, type of subiect, interest in subiect, attitude and aptitude. 

15. Make every effort to sohe your own discipline problems, after 
exhausting your resources, refer cases to deans. 

Personal Traits 

1. Take criticism without being an “alibi Ike.” 

2. Be punctual in turning in lesson plans, reports, etc. 

$. .Avoid harsh language an^ loud voice. 

4. Handle contrtiversial subjects diplomatically. 

5. Develop a sincere, w'holcsome sense of humor. 

6. Use proper English; avoid the exccs-sive use of slang. 

7. Be courteous and expect courtesy. 

8. Avoid the use of sarcasm. 

9. Say what )'ou mean and mean what you say. 

10. Be well groomed and well mannered. 

II. Show sincere interest in students, school activities, etj-workers. 

12. Be willing to admit sou “don't know all the answers.” 

13. Avoid subjecting .students to ridicule and embarra-ssment; be tact- 
ful. 

14. Develop initiative and restnircefulness. 

15. Uphold the ethics of the teaching profession. 

OM-V a SAMPLINti or .Mmhoos 

Some of the curriculum study of our time ha-s carried an element 
of blue-bird chasing, in which the administrator found it more 
exhilarating, and maytie less fatiguing, to chase off after a fancy 
curriculum pattern than to tarry a bit in hts own classrooms. Any 
school staff, working over a period of time, with supervisory lead- 
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ership, can devise an effective instructional yardstick by which to 
measure the good and the bad in classr(»om operation. 

In this chapter there has been no attempt to be comprcheiwive. 
This is not a classrtNtm methods There are scores of other 
classroom features of a modem secondary school just as significant 
as those listed here. I'urthermorc. these methods arc not all dis- 
tinctive to a secondary school; many of them arc features of a good 
elementary schtw)!. Today in teacher training and in school opera- 
tion we discourage the »>ld tendency of considering the two institu- 
tions a.> highly different. Thetr purposes arc practically the same, 
and many <if their methods should be. The movlern secondary schiwl 
is a brfKuicr scImm)! tium its forerunners, and in turn it is a busier 
x hool with greater intensitv <if effort on the part oi both student 
f«id\’ and staff. It is a thinking and d«*ing school; with classroom 
methods holding a more significant position than ever before. If 
some high st hools have reneged to date (tn their obligation to the 
stiuK' of classroom pmccilurcs. the stipervisorv stimulation of the 
intensive consideration of such matters \\(*uld be most creditable. 

For Further Consideration 

W’hat supervisory means arc available to the principal, for effecting 
projHT changes in instructional methods of a staff of teachers? What 
arc the means of assuring pro{x:r correlation of instructional subjects in 
the seeond.ir\‘ scliooi? \Vhat are the means available to any high school 
teacher in individuali/ing instruction* Are modern medu«ds of instruc- 
ti«>n iimrc [prevalent in some subjeets than in others* To what extent is 
instructional leadership at the high schn*.*! level dependent iiptin affecting 
teaching methods and to what extent upon affecting curricuituii pattern? 
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T nr immediate challenge to supen'ision is that of distribution, 
of getting into classroom use the nvctht»ds and materials that 
are known to be good, Suptni.sic»n's problem is still largely one of 
bridging the numerous gaps between what is known about teaching 
and what is done in teaching. Much is known in the field of child- 
hor>d education; much Is being applied in the schools; but tnany 
classrooms arc still in need of leadership. 

SlIORfAOr.S I.V 'I'RAIVfNC 

Any discussirm of stipervis<*ry service must respect the practicaf 
school conditi<»ns of the moment. It cannot be limited to more en- 
ticing 'uhaf-shouU-hc; it must deal with the more troublesome 
tvhat is. Supervision’s problem in the n.ttionV elcmentar\’ schools is 
administration’s pn»l>lem of mounting enn)llmcnt5. It is the .stor\' 
of increased enrollments, increased shortages of teachers, and the 
coascijucnt increased need of supervisory help in the clxssrooms 
where these pressures arc being felt. 

W'hen supervisor)' .service was first supplied early in this cenror)', 
it came in t<j piece out the wcaknejsscs of teacher training. The 
eventual up-grading of the training in.stitutions enabled supen'ision 
to shift its attention to curriculum planning and the higher levels 
of in-service training. But the heavy increase in school enrollments 
during the last decade presents supervision again with the practical 
problem of untrained teachers. The aianuing discrepancy between 
the number of new clcmcntaty teachers needed each fall and the 
nuinl>cr gradtiating from college clearly defines supervision's im- 
mediate task. It is not uncommon for as many as a third of the 

J05 
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teachers in an elementary school to be new to the job each fall. 
And the emergency credential, denoting shortages in training, is 
becoming increasingly common each year. Supervision is asked to 
face first things first. It is back in the teacher^training business, 
whether it likes it or not. 

It's the little things that count — that added together make the 
difference between a good and a poor clcnifcntary schotd cla.ssrfM»m. 
So many of these have to do with language and reading instruction, 
it seems appropriate to emphasize these two activities in this chapter. 
Our concern here is with the instructional .approach rather than the 
curriculum itself. The sujjcrvistir who can detect the short-comings 
in these subjects is in a good position to \\ in the ctmfidencc of the 
teacher. 

In this chapter we treat mainly the supcr\iM)ry leadership in the 
area of instructional techniques. .\nd in doing so. tlie discussion is 
limited to only a small aspect <»f the total program. To have done 
otherwise would have been to Issue a longer study on methods, a 
field in itself. Included in the chapter is a short section dealing with 
the adoption of books and teaching materials. 

Hki.pi.vo-* with Rc.vdivo 

The examples that follow represent a sampling of the multitude 
of “little things” alnjut reaching rcailing that make up the w(*rking 
stock of a general elementary supervisor. 

1. Supervision can still find traces of that old time-waster-— read- 
ing orally around the room. Pupils bobbing up one after another in 
rotation, reading the passages in a Iniok — the Icswin — at the st«»p- 
and-go direction of the teacher, (‘orrcctions being made by the 
teacher, vvith the latter latrorioasly working with one child while 
the others await their turn. 

Some upper grade teachers pennit the child in oral reading to 
stumble around trying to pronounce a word the meaning of which 
he doesn’t even understand, (lood supervUion is on guard against 
such waste of pupil effort. 

2. Another little classroom slip is the too common practice of 
throwing a fourth-grader into silent reading .stints atxive his com- 
prehensitm and beyond his concentration span. If the pupil has Iteen 
permitted to go through a third-grade rotim with limited practice 
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in !>iienc reading, ritis must be considered b\' the fourth-grade 
teacher. The break in nicrhod and expectation between the third 
and fourth grades is still deep in many schools, accounting for the 
loss of too many pupils in the crossing. 

And there is the frequent inclination t<» drop reading instruc- 
tion after tite fourth grade, substituting fur it the application of the 
skill carried over from the previous years. Under such circumstances, 
if the skill is limited, the child falters and even his previous pace of 
advancement is broken. Once out of step with his own capacity' for 
growth, he may never regain his learning tempo. The mere correc- 
tion <«f errors as a child reads ahuul is n<» subsetture for good reading 
instruction. 

4. Some primary teachers don’t extend their technii^ues to the 
place where they .study the learning pmcedurcs of each child, to 
determine which tend to get \ isual images of u<ifds, which .seem to 
remember best in terms of touch or movement, and which depend 
heavily upon sound in recalling \u>rds. The porcnrially good teacher 
may still be applying approved teaching technitjues in a w'holcsale 
manner without driving on through as a real student to match tech- 
nique and child. 

And a few teachers, in Hacking proper learning conditions, 
subsrirutc folded hands lor bus\ hands, and absolute .silence for the 
naniral sounds of industry. Tor the proper control of a group of 
children there is no subsrirutc for a meaningful program of th)ng.s 
to lie done. 

6 . Now and then an upper grade classntotn reveals an absence 
of anv systematic plan for reaching children the use of the dic- 
rionarv as a tool to language. Instriietion in how to use the dicrioti- 
arv‘ clFcctivcIy in attacking strange v\<»rds. as a method of word 
perception, as a means oi securing meaning or sound or lH»th, is the 
right of the upper grade child. 

7 , Attention span is significant in the rcailing pr<»gram. The short 
attention span that presents itself in primary cbssnwms is the tx'pc 
of thing that di.stmguishcs stellar teaching from the average. Only 
a teacher who is a student of the job can detennine if limited atten- 
tion on the part of the primary child is indication of a natural 
citaractcristic of the child of that age, the nature of the acrix'ity. 
physical limitations, or something else. 

B. it is not easy for a beginning* primary teacher to determine 
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if a child’s reading dilficuitieii represent lack of proper interpretation 
or lack of ability to recognize word forms or symbols thereof. It 
is an instructional ability that must l>c sought rather than taken for 
granted. 

9. A teacher may do well in direct instruction in reading and 
then fail to arrange properly the next step, independent reading 
under controlled classroom conditions. An essential step between 
direct instruction and the child's ou‘n application of this learning 
is a carefully planned independent reading program in the room, 
that enables the teacher to check the results of the more formal 
work. The teacher's recommendation of cvcr\' bo<ik or selection 
to be read or the requirement of a report on ev erything read shows 
poor planning. The arrangement of this part of the reading program 
calls for as much care and thought as docs the more direct instruc- 
tion. 

10. Some teachers who are anxious to bring interest and ntotiva- 
tion to their classrooms need to l)e cautioned against the (overstimu- 
lation that comes to the children when the learning situation is 
overdone. 

11. The teacher who usc§x>ral reading needs to understand if the 
child doing the reading is edneemed with the meaning of u hat he 
is reading or merely the pronunciation of the words. The presence 
or absence of such a concern on the teacher’s part nwy veiy well 
indicate the difference bctw'cen g<Mid and poor teaching. 

Diagnosing reading ability, 'fhe good supervisor helps the be- 
ginning teacher w'ith that ever common problem of the slow reatlcr. 
Determining the prevent reading level and the potential reading level 
of a pupil is a skill that should Ivc standard equipment w ith c\ erv 
elementary' teacher. In reqjctn: to this, the sujjen-isor who is a stu- 
dent of his field is in a position to nrake suggestions and cite refer- 
ences to the reachcr. Kathleen Hester, a worker in this field, has 
made these suggestions: 

To answer the question, “At what level can he read now?’* you must 
first find the child’s achicveiiicnt level. The following procedure may be 
used. Have the child read a page orally at sight from a reader of a 
well-graded series, at a level below the level at which you think he can 
succeed. Count the number of errors he makes. .Ask him questions about 
the story he has read. Count the number of words read. 

Continue to let him read irtun more advanced readers until he misses 
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an average of tme word in twenty running word« and answers incor- 
rectly more than one out of ten <)uestions. If, for cxan.ple, the child 
iHTgiiw with a primer, and can read it successfully, let him tr>- a lirsT 
grade reader. (Jontinue upwards until he makes an average of imic error 
in twenty running words and misses one out of ten (|ucstions. 1 he gtade 
lexel of this b«>ok is his achievement level. I'hls is the level at which 
his instruction sh(»utd begin. 

To find out if the child has the mental ability to read as well as his 
classmates, again take a well-graded series of readers. Read a storv u* 
the child from one of them. Let him retell it to you in his own words. 
Discuss It with him until you are sure he has understood it. Then rake 
a stors froiti the hook at tlit next higher level. Do the same thing. 
Continue until you rcacfi a level .it which the child is unable lf» discuss 
intelligently the ituterui read to him. I'lu’ highest level at which he tan 
understand the stors is the Iciel at which he has the mental ability or 
capacity to read with comprehension. 

'Hie ilifTcrenre Ix-tween the lei el at w hich he c.in understand the 
stories and the achievement level, or present reading lew!, tells vuu how- 
much gam you may ex{Hct the child ti> make. If a pupil has the ability 
to iHulerstand and discuss the stones at hfth grade level, but actually 
reads at second giade level, as indicated by the mformai achievement 
check. \ou may exjX'Ct him to make a three year gain.- 

'The points just treated represent bur a sampling of the multitude 
of minute instructional practices w hich, if added togctlicr. make up 
the instructional output in the field of reading, l-’or the purpose here, 
the examples could )ust as well h.ivc been taken from any or all 
of the are.as of instructional effort. Our concern is the supervisor’s 
abilitv to help teachers on the job. The p»s.sihilirics for good instruc- 
tion. as siimincd up in these cxamplc.s <if practice, represent the 
challenge r<» sujKrrvisory leadership. 

Sx.Mi'iiNo riu L.sMa'.wit .Arts 

There is no area of instruction of greater significance than the 
language arts. And apparently none nmre dilHcult to handle, as 
arrested hv the fawlitics that accompany cl3,vsroom language .skir- 
mishes all over this land, ‘fhe difficulties of children at the learning- 
end are matched onlv hv those of teachers at the instructional-end. 
Parents and laymen also liavc their difficulties in understanding why 
wc haven’t brought all the children up to a common level of pro- 
ficiency in s|)elling, reading, or writing. 
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Isn't it surprising that the school subject that bothers the Amer> 
ican most is his own native language? 'I'he inabilit}' of the pupil 
to cope with his own language has been reflected in American 
schools by heavy retardation at the first grade of the elementary 
school, the first year of high school, and the first year of college. 
The heavy mortality that characterize;, rh^ freshman college English 
course is but a dying echo <)f the mortality found at the first step 
of the educational ladder. As educators struggled with the problem 
of reaching language, they provided remedial English classes at the 
upper levels and from the same bolt of goods they cut out the 
junior primaiy- pattern for the l<»wcr-lcvcl schiw.l. 

The use of language is going to continue to l»e difficult, and con- 
sequently the teaching of it will continue tt) be a challenge. The 
use of language is difficult because it represents thinking, .ind clear 
viiinking has apparently always liccn something t,>f a chore for man- 
kind. The affairs of men seem to attest to this. In his oral expres- 
sion, a person can say “ain’t." or “damn. " or some othcr*pcr word 
without thinking, but he can’t go much beyond. The use of language 
represents communicating, and even the highly educated person 
seems to find difficulty in eitprcssing himself to a colleague. To his 
vocabulary he adds his gestures, hi*- grin, and Iris grimaces, bur lie 
still has trouble in getting his own ideas across. 

In spite of the difficulties in this field, there is another side to the 
language picture. It Is the redeeming side, one of its satisfactions. 
The satisfaction of go^id teachers in achieving results in this field 
arc matched by the .satisfaction of children in their accomplish- 
ments. Teaching returns are indeed rewarding as children impnive 
their mastery of the fundaincnral language tools, a master)' that 
comes more readily when the language being iisetl is in connection 
with one’s own affairs. It must be a great satisfaction to a growing 
child to be able to express a feeling or an idea that is straining to 
lie released. It must be a great satisfaction to a supervLsor to con- 
tribute to this accompli.shmcnt. 

Hie relationahip to social studies. As we look 

back to the off-the-cuff instructitmal discu.s.sions tliat engage super- 
visors and teachers in the schools, it is interesting to see how many 
of them have to do with language and social studies. I'his is largely 
due to the fact that language forms the trunk of the elementary 
school curriculum and that social studies is so closely related that 
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it is difficult to give instruction in one without instructing in the 
other. Or perhaps they form a common trunk of intertwined 
branches. The content of the program of ora! and written language 
comprises the things that people do, and that makes up soda! 
studies. In turn, the child's key to the door of the social studies as 
it is ordinarily taught is his language abiiitv — his ability to read, to 
speak, and to write — his ability to comprehend and to explain. The 
content of the readers used in today's schw>l is taken from the social 
scene, the reactions of children and their elders in social situations. 

The opening period of the day. The interl<*cking of language 
and social studies begins with the opening of the day in manv elc- 
menrarv classrcMims. Work begins with the oral reporting of the 
news, l>oth the big events and the little, the little being als<» big in 
the lives of little people. In the case of the primary children the 
news js of their own affairs, for their Micia! concepts go little be- 
yond. and from these affairs the teacher develops the storv that in 
turn becomes a lcs.snn in reading as well as <»nc in living and work- 
ing with (uic's fellows. We have all seen excellent reaching there, 
children gaining not t«nly language facility and social scasirivity but 
self-assurance as they stand before the grtmp to express their 
thoughts. Here uc sec teaclicrs skillfully directing the performance 
so that It meets the high purposes they hold for the period. .\nd 
certainly in that morning period children arc Iwing raught to think. 

And now .and then, more often in the gr.ides above, the oral 
language-news period falls into the medirHrrity of routine, in wluch 
such things as these invite supcrvis».»i y attention: 

.\ child gives an inadctju.arc repoiT of a news event and no effort 
is made to bring out clavs understanding, or 

I hc teacher tunvs the period over to a student chaimtan and 
busies herself at her desk w ith the routinc.s of the morning, or 
PiMir enunciation is permitted ro go unchallenged, or 
The news itcnis reported stand alone, no effort being made to 
lead the class to common social understanding and appreciation, or 
The work of the period i.s permitted tti stand done as an open* 
ing exerdse, no anempt being made to relate it mcaningfuDy to 
something later in the schcxil day. 

The best of lawns can become ^ haven for weeds before the 
keeper, realizes it. A good iastrucrional program fikewise calls for 
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constant attention. A classroom that was a stimulating place five 
years ago may be a dull place today. The supervisor or the prin- 
cipal must constantly make the rounds with the supervisory rake, 
and keep the soil stirred up. Perhaps at no other rime of the day are 
the office duties of the principal so compelling as they arc at the 
opening of the schtMil day. And likewise, jve^haps at no other period 
of the day is the supervisory help of the principal more needed than 
at this initial instructional exercise, its many educational poten- 
tialities can best l>c attained with careful sujKrvisivrv leadership. I he 
principal or supervisor wishing to rake full cdticational advantage 
of this period, first makes himself aware of the total present prac- 
tice in the schotil. With this background, he can then move to 
improvement of practice, w«»rking co-operativelv with the staff to 
determine sound goals and promising instructional steps. 

Almost everything that a teacher does in a clavsroom should be 
ba.sed on a definite plan to improve the thinking and the actions of 
children, and should be so tested. In respect to this opening penoti. 
the principal or supervisor can do a great service to the teacher in 
helping her to sec how much change the work makes m the group, 
in the course of a term, in srfgh things as the ability to think and 
speak on one’s feet, and the ability to see cause and effect in cur- 
rent events and in the current affairs of one's iminedtate surroundinos. 

Auditorium situatiwis. Good supervision helps a teacher to u.sc 
the school auditorium as a stimulus in her oral language program. 
In some schools only the student government meetings or an occa- 
sional rehearsed program find a place on the stage. Other schools 
skillfully use the auditorium as an important arm of the classr<»om, 
ju-st as they do the schmil librarv and the field trip into the commu- 
nity. The teacher of the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade might take 
advantage of the opportunity to use the auditorium as a compelling 
setting for an oral discussion, for oral reports, or for simple tlr.-!- 
macics, A good teacher can occasionally take advantage of the stage 
to add something that a regular cia.ssroom can't give to language 
instruction. 

In the area of language, listening habits come in for attention. 
Here and there a teacher seems to lack an appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of the child’s listening capiacity, or fait ro show a .specific 
plan for helpii^ him to develop it. I'oday's tclesdsion and radio 
cluld Hves in a world of sounds, and by experience he learns early to 
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l»c oblivious of them when attending to more attractive matters. The 
teacher cannot take classroom listening for granted, because today’s 
child has already conditioned himself to his world of devious sounds. 
Instruction and practice in attentive classroom listening are necessary. 

1 1»: Spelijng Pr(x:ra.m 

Another aspect of the language program and one that always needs 
su{HTvi.soiy attention is spelling. Inviting continued thtmght and 
attention is the close instructional relationship that is maintained 
between spelling and writing. To most teachers it seems both natu- 
ral and pedagttgically sound t(» teach spelling through writing, be- 
cause a child will exercise his ability to spell in written rather than 
in oral situations. Kurrhermf>rc, busy teachers have alwavs found it 
expedient to read the list of spelling words for the cla.ss to write and 
to check the u ritten lists for errors. It can l»e said that working 
fnun the spoken vocabulary to the reading vocabtilarv' and on to 
the w ritten vfwabulary has long since become a natural part of the 
teacher’s involuntary action. 

There are at Iea,st tu-o commonly found situations in life where 
people spell their wt»rd.s aloud. One is the .spelling contest which 
was taken over by the nation ',s newspapers when it lost ground in 
the schools. Then there is the home situation of two parents or 
adults spelling words aloud as a secret code to prevent the under- 
standing of their conversation hy a young child whose ears are big 
enough to rccogni/e the sptiken word but arc not yet big enough 
tr< rcc<»gni/e the word .spelled our. 

Perh.ips those of us uho in our childhtuid were among the last 
standing in those Frislay aftemmm sjwU-downs arc egotistical 
enough to hesitate to turn our back.s completely on oral spelling. 
V^'hat arc the principles of word pronunciation and .sounding that 
we should respect? We know that g<»od teachers give attention to 
tl»e child’s oral pronunciation of new words a.s an important step 
in learning to spell them. The exact procedures and values tif each 
are commonly discussed by a teacher and a supervisor. On tl» 
other hand, they arc more and more appreciative of the fact that 
onc’.s ability in spelling will ultimarclv be tested on the written 
page, with words that are a part of his thoughts. 

Confusing the teaching of two things. Our immediate concern 
then is tlte teacher’s dependency upon written language in teachiti|; 
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spelling. Snpen'iiuon notes the apparent willingness of some teachers 
at about the third or fourth grade level to permit accomplishment 
in .spelling to suffer bccaasc of a child’s difficulties in moving from 
manuscript to cursive writing. Today, the third grade is the com- 
mon grade for the transition from manuscript to cursive. I'o what 
degree does a child’s lack of facility in .cursive writing act a.s a 
barrier to his success in spelling his words, ficcausc his spelling nuist 
be demonstrated through writing? For most groups of children 
moving from manu.scripr to cursive writing, there is a period of 
rime in which the teacher niu.st protect the child's work in spelling 
from the extra strain that comes with forming and attaching letters 
in the manner commonly kn«»wn to teachers as cursive writing. 

Improvement in cursive u riting seems to call for much m<*re prac- 
tice than does improvement in manuscript writing. To what extent 
do we underestimate the length of rime that it takes a child r<> feel 
at home in the new method of expressing hiniself.' Students of this 
field point out that especially the left-handed child finds thc^forming 
of ItM^ps in cursive writing a new and difficult task not encountered 
in manuscript. 

Some have said that for theyoung child, fonning his letters serves 
as a drawing exercise rather tfian as one in writing. \s long a.s the 
child concentrate so intently on the form of the letter, and on the 
strange patterns represented in the c«>nncction of letters in cursive 
writing, to w'hat e.xtent .should the teacher be hesitant in adilmg the 
difficulties of spelling to the emotional and physical straias already 
represented? 

In seeking the answer to .such tpiestions, supervision recalls the 
classrooms of good teachers all over the school system, and the dif- 
ferentiation of instruction found there. Although some third grade 
children arc using cursive in writing their spelling lists, tethers arc 
still using manuscript writing, in some iastanccs we have seen a 
child use cursive for one word in a list and resort to manuscript for 
another, with no penalty attached. For stune children, the practice 
in cursive writing is retained for situations other than the spcllitig 
lesson, situations devoid of those addttumal emotional tensiom so 
often injected in the so-called spelling lesson by the checking for 
errors. 

Teachers are nor losing anything in this individualized instruction 
af^roach, because they do not w'ant children to lose their facility 
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in manuscript writing as they add cursive to their kit of language 
tools. CJood supersision will lie concerned about these differences 
among children and will sec that procedures in spelling respect such 
knowledge. 

Spelling lists. A second aspect of spelling commonly considered 
by supervision is the old controversy of teaching through a srand- 
ardi/ed program of graded lists of u ords as opposed to a teacher’s 
capitalization upon the words m the everyday classroom experience 
of children and the consequent development of a spelling program 
upon such words. It need not !>c an c»rhcr-or proposition. 

Fublishcrs, in their sets of spellers, base for the most part built 
their lists upon the words most frequently used by adults. It is said 
that the number <»f words in rtfreen sets of spellers range from 2,500 
to 4.H00. The median numlrcr is around !.«(»(>. reflecting the research 
that has shown that after the first ?.00<> adult words chosen on the 
basis of frc<jucncy, it becomes a difficult task tt» find words that are 
apt to Ijc written frequently enough bv the ordinarv man to justify 
their inchision in a basic spelling list. The absence of such indicates 
the difficulty in making an adequate study of the vocabulary of 
children's writing that provides the frctjuency of usage of the words. 
This streantlined review of the research in spelling ttsage means 
about this; the sjaclling lists in l>a.sic texts will reflect adult usage 
rather than child ttsage. 

It is no surprise th.at got»d elementary schtjol teachers supplement 
the ba,sic spelling program with words taken from the everyday ex- 
perience of their cltiidrcn. Sutic educational rhcori>ts would use 
this approach cxclusivelv. Supervisors have argued loud and long 
about this so-called incidental method of teaching spelling as op- 
po.scd to the more f<irm.*ii srandardt/ed w«>rd list approach. W'hvn 
It is dtine correctly, it is not incidental. The teacher does not stop 
with the minimal standardized list, but .develops our of the mean- 
ingful experience of the class lists of xvords to spell, the spelling 
lieing learned nor for the sake of a spelling program as such, but 
becatise these children want to c.xprcss rhemscKcs in writing and 
need these words to give them the satisfactUm they deserve in this 
meaningful enterprise. 

I'o develop such a spelling vocabulaiy out of tiu: lives of the 
children, and then to fail to follow up^xvirb the tisc of the w'ords in 
written language would be a case of going around Robin’s bam for 
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naught. Children learn to do by doing, and in a language program 
there is no sul>stitute for practice. A sound spelling program is de- 
pendent upon practice in written expression. However, such prac- 
tice has to have a sound foundation. \Vhat are the specific approaches 
to be recommended for the classrooms? When, how much, and 
what practice shall be included in our language instruction are 
questions to be answered in any sound su^rvisory' program. 

It has been accepted that there is approximately a 60 per cent 
resemblance between the vocabulary of children and adults, tius 
being more true of the vocabulary of children from fifth grade 
on up. For that reason it would seem that in the third and fourth 
grades, f>erhaps more than in the grades above, there should be 
demonstrated an active program of supplementing the words in the 
basic speller with words frequently used in the common experiences 
of the children. Inasmuch as the adult vocabulary' has never been 
looked upon as serving the vocabulary' needs of younger children, 
there is in those grades a most active program in the dq^'clopment 
of spelling lists out of the everyday' experiences of the children. 

Invariably' the argument raised against a spelling program that is 
originated on the spot, wi(b no minimal standardized li-srs as rep- 
resented in a basic text, is on'e questioning the industry or ingenuity 
of some teachers in the school. In some classrooms there lingers the 
old habit of failing to teach .spelling .so that the children secure the 
excitement of putting their words to work for them. Every child 
desers'cs the satisfaction of feeling the power of independent spell- 
ing in putting his ideas on paper. It is well to say that no program 
of instruction, spelling or otherwise, is going to rise much above the 
level of the supers'isory leadership. 

In the grades above the primary', super\'ision guards against a 
teacher’s neglecting to provide the sequence of steps necessary in a 
spelling program. A few teachers still tend to throw the responsi- 
bility to the child by giving him the list of new words at the Itegin- 
ning of the week, and telling him to study them for Friday's test. 
To tell a child to study must be predicated on his knowledge of the 
steps to be taken in .such study'. Thar’s where gcMtd teaching comes 
in, where good supervision is essential How does the average child 
attack a new word? In this connection, the work of the supervisor 
should n(» be limited to what to teach. It needs to treat also the how. 
It’s quite pos^Uile that the child who b pemiitied to get by w'ith 
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sloppy diction in one part of the school day will have greater diffi- 
culty with spelling in another. 

Othkr Lancvaok Problems 

The questions just raised have touched upon but a few of the 
aspects of language arts, .\nothcr field is dramatics, another is writ- 
ten expression, and yet another is serving the gifted child through 
language e.xpericnces. There arc als»j many others. Perhaps language 
is something that snowballs for a child as he progresses through the 
grades. In any language instruction there is no substitute for prac- 
tice. Once the child is able to put a thought down on paper in a few 
words, which wc call a sentence, in every grade from then on he 
should enc<»untcr consistent practice in doing so. This is not an ap- 
peal for a drv' and mechanical program, but for one that is rich and 
functional. 

.\s the child progresses through school his simple sentences grow 
into more complex ones, his sentences grow into paragraphs, and his 
paragraphs into stories, because he has more to say. The fifth or sixth 
grade child who i.s writing compound and ctmiplcx sentorccs should 
be dfiing so not t>ccausc of a fonual les.son in the mechanics of lan- 
guage in the course of study; he should l»e writing then* l>ecause his 
rhtnighrs arc complex cmnigh t<» demand that mode of expression 
to satisfy him. On the other hand, the teacher who permits the 
bright clcvcn-ycar-old to continue to express himself only in short, 
.stubby sentences is sacrificing manpower in a denial of the Amer- 
ican principle of individual worth. 

There is als»> the failure of sojuc elenientarx' teachers to set up 
their own bookkeeping s\>tcius s<» that they have a fairly good idea 
<tf the accontplishmcnts of each pupil in the xarious a-spects of the 
total program. The go<»d teacher breaks down his instructional goal 
into a few salient growth features. The poor teacher is a slave to 
the points on the honte report card and limits his judgment of pupil 
grtm'th to such recordings. 

Hr.I.PLVO St LFCT AM» PrOCVRE MATERIAtJf 

The supervisor’s concern for the classrottm is not limited to what 
is taught and how it is taught. In the average supervisor’s office 
there i.s much detail in the provision. of instructional mateiials for 
the schopls. It seems natural for this office to carry a heavy respott- 
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ssibility, in this matter. In a large system there is a purchasing agent, 
but such an office needs the direction of those who know instruction. 
The effectiveness of instruction depends greatly upon proper facil- 
ities, The proceedings of lH»th stare and national supervisory con- 
ferences reveal the common acceptance of this responsibility by 
superx'isors. There is apparent a desire to improve practices in this 
field. Effort is commonly guided by a feiv sound principles. 

1. The democratic selection of materials. Those who are to use 
the materiak are brought in to help in the selection. 

2. The knowledge of materials. The supervisor becomes well ac- 
quainted with the availability of the various materials of instruction. 
For instance, the supen-isor of kindergarten and primaiy' classes 
knows the various types of building blocks and the sources of sup- 
ply. If it is a question of the adoption of tcxtiHioks for a particular 
subject, the supervisor secs that all the possible books arc available 
for study by the committee. 

3. The relative effectiveness of materials. A classroom*can easily 
become cluttered with excess or useless equipment. Limited budgets 
usually prevent this, but it is lietter that supervisors should do so. 
This means a knowledge 6t the instructional effectiveness of the 
various items. There often needs to l>e a tiy'out and evaluation of an 
item in a classr<M)m situation. 

It is not unusual for the more experienced teachers tf» tend to fill 
their closets with brinks from an earlier period. New adoptioas 
should be balanced with the discard «>f outdared books. Here again 
is the principal or supervisor’s responsibility for leadership. 

4. The systematic extension of information about materials. The 
knowledge of the materials available shr*uld be spread to all teachers. 
One popular means of doing this has been the creation of a mate- 
rials center. County offices often follow' the plan of setting up such 
a central laboratory to which teachers may come to examine the 
various instructional materials available. Demonsrrations can lie ar- 
rar^ed at the center from time to time. The center is just as effective 
in a city situation. Every school ^sretn needs a central library 
that contains a copy of each b<K>k adopted for use. 

5. Equalization in the distribution of materials. On the surface this 
may seem to be a simple accounting procedure involving fixed 
quotas or formulas. Ihis is not the case. Supervisory leadership adds 
the knowledge of the various school conffittons. 
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6. Maximum use of materials. Most schools have to secure fuU 
returns on their investincnt. CJentral storage, delivery service, and 
pronK>tion of the use of materials arc hut a few of the approaches 
to this end. These arc concerns of tlie supervisor. 

Tr.XTBOOK Ski-ection 

Upon supers'ision commonly falls the rcspr>nsibility for the selec- 
tion of textbooks, supplementary books, and library books. In an 
adoption the challenge is to work through competent committees 
of teachers, supplying them with samples of the Imoks available and 
a well-formulated score card Ijv w-hicb they can sv’stemattcally rate 
the books they study. The tryout of bortks in the classrooms is often 
included as a feature <if such a study program. 

In many states adoptions rtf basic texts arc handled rm a state 
basis. In such instances it is common for the examination and study 
of the sample texts to lie made by committees of qualified teachers 
and supervisors. This is the sound professional procedure for a state 
board of education to follow. 

In California the textbooks for elementary schools are adopted 
and furnished at the state level. The responsibility for the adoptions 
rests with the State Board of Fducation. They delegate the study to 
the Stare Curriculum (Commission and follrrw the recommendations 
of that body of schcwil practitioners. The ten members of this Cfwn- 
mission set up competent committees in all sections of the state, in 
counties, cities, and tou n.s. to study the books and to rate them by 
means of a crunmon score card developed by the Commission. By 
tabularing the score sheets of twenty or thirtx’ committees of teach- 
ers and supersisors. the ('ommission is in a position to come to a 
tlccision and make the rcc<»nuncndation to tlw State Board. 

Score cards. Such a sx stem reflects supenisory leadership at the 
bK'al level. The influence of the supervisor in the local committee 
setting is carried on up to the state level in such an adopdoit. In a 
recent state reading adoption for grades one through five, as many as 
1 .000 teachers and supervisors, in abtmr .?0 committees, worked in- 
tcmivclv for four or five numths on the adoption. And five score 
cards were used in the rating system. They were: 

1. Score card for basic tcxtbooks.^grade one. 

2. Score card for basic tcxtbirnks. grades two and three. 

.1. Score card for basic textbooks, grades four and five. 
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ScoRB Card for Evali^atinc Basic Beapikg Taxtrooks 
Gkadbs 'I'wo AND Three* 


I. Amount or material 


Criirria 




2<lfJ 


A. Srcond'gradc books 

A second *carfcr that utilizes and extends the basic vocabulary oi 
the previous in the aeries. It broadens inierc^ils and con^ 

tinues to on^phasize tneanin|:ful readinjg. 

b. I'hird'irrade N>i>ka % 

A third readei which provides for increawd independence in read- 
ing, promote# reading with comprehension and under'^ianding. 
and further develops basic habits and skills. 


2. Appropriateness op material to ths: children's cApAisiLtit»:s. . 

A. The concept* treated in the material mu^t be within the undrr- 
staiiding of pupils of the gradr'^ for which the •‘crU* intendi-d 
and muit be designed to extend and erttich pupils' experience* and 
v^icabuUfie#. 


250 


b. The reading difhcuhy of the materials must be apprMpr'uie. 

1) Vocabiilar)’ <ihouid be systematically controlled and dtaw'n 
from word lists which have been devel oped titrougit repeat ch 
studies **f children's iniercsTs and abilities. 

2) There should be a carefully planned and consi’^tent intr^nluc- 
tion and repetition of new words to promote ma^teT>. 'I riis 
should not be done in a manner that decreases interest. 

3) Sentence structure must be Hmplc and dirett. 

4) ParagfAphs should be short and well org*»nr/ed. 


.3* Nature and ovality op material } ITS 


R. It should appeal to a w'ide %'arsrfy of authentic iruere!>ts of chil- 
dren. It «ihould provide action, elements of hurprisc. and htitv.o?. 
b. It should be well wrnitcn and possess simplkiiy, Ix'^utv. and .in 
aginative quality. It should be free irom crudf Knghsh 


4 . Illustrations 


IfXi 


The illustrations should contribtite to the learning experiences of 
children and 

a. be simple in form and relativity large 

b. be pleasing in color and sufheient in amount 

c. illustrate the story 

d. stimulate discussion relative to children's experiences and whi<:h 
leads to use of the vocabulary to be read 

e* meet good art standards 
{. be tneaningfu) and interesting to the children 
g» represent various socio-economic and racial groups of Amerh au 
children. 


*Dcveloped by the CUilomia Stntc Cumettium Conutiissioft for the 
reeding edcfeion. 


m 
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TABIJl 7 (Continued) 


)2t 


Cnierta 

1 

5. Organ iZATioN, . 

1(J0 

The material c\ldlcnce of having been carefully planned 

and devebped m accordance with beM procedures of iii-wi ruction. 


6. Format 

a. Tlir Iwb shotild of y<v>J triariy 4 iid aiiranive to children. 

b. siscc of type fthouid bi* suitable tvr the aye level of children i 
wht4 read it 

c LVe of marpin^. arranpemrnt of irraicnal, and cover devijrn should 
conform with and ptuit*u*e. 

75 


7, AlOa FOR TRACHhRS 

a. A teathet’s manual mu»t ivcompaisv the It should succcsi 

att'vhtea and pytKcdure-A h»r tKith yupiU and 
b V\'otkbr*>»kv of af potxj sjujUty as ti.-v vhf,»»ild be avail* 

able for lt*cal divtritl purthane 

c. \ of ^ for Ahe. P'*!' * cumprehen^ir.n <^hould 

he ificludcsl 

i too 

1 

1 

i 

J 

i 

i 
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4. Score card tor supplementary tcxtlKH>ks, grades one through 
three. 

5. Sc<»re card for supplemtntary textbooks, grades four and five. 

In Fable 7 arc presented the criteria for evaluation which made 
up ot\c of these .score cards. There is no school tof» small to handle 
its IwHik adoptions »*n a sound cducatiimal basis. 'Fhcrc is no piece 
of instructional etjuipmcni too unimportant to demand care in its 
selection. 


The Ci.assroom Hoi os ArrrxTiON 

If consiilered alone, textbook .selection and techniques of teaching 
in reading and language arts present a somewhat limiting and wch- 
nical dmriprion of supervision. But the treatment which has iust 
been covered must, of nccessitj’, be recalled as one—and only <me— 
aspect of the larger and more complete study we are presently en- 
gaged in making. 
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As indicated in Chapter 9, some have even quesdoned the need of 
the supervisor bang a master teacher. However, it is somewhat in- 
conceivable that an elementary supervisor who spends most of his 
working day out in the schools can be of ready service unless he 
possesses the knowledge of preferred practice such as that implied 
in the examples above. With the shortage of fully trained clememarx' 
teachers today, certainly a general supervisor in this field should t>c 
well versed in instructional procedures in the basic area of reading 
and language arts. This need nor be a 4>(>ld supcrx'isory front that 
implies all the answers. Bur it should one that commands con- 
fidence in the supervisor's abilirv to help. 

The elementary school door is always open to the helpful super- 
visor; it always has been. The process of supervision is best carried 
out when it is m’cII fed, when it is stimulated by the classroom itself. 
Direct attention to the classroom will continue to be a major aspect 
of elementary school supervision. This need not detract from nor 
limit the more recently developed forms of supervision, such as 
curriculum study, in-service training, and group planning. .As uas 
indicated in a previous section of the book, supervision will continue 
to move on two fronts. One is the broader program of ^continuous 
school improvement through ct>-operarivc study and action, the 
other is the program of direct aid to the teacher in the problems he 
faces at the moment. 


For Further Consideration 

In the case of elemental^' school supervision in the average school 
system, to what extent is the service devtired to helping teachers who 
lack adequate training? Is this to be accepted as rhe majtir rrs{MtnsihiJit\ 
of supervision during this peritid of reacher shortages? Which of rhe 
many phases of language arts arc being taught more efficiently in con- 
junction? What amount of lesson planning does the average teacher in 
the elementary school need to do to assure a well-balanced program? 
How much attention should rhe supen'isor give to such details as rhe 
teacher's lesson plan? How much time should supervisors give to the 
selection of instructional supplies and equipment? 
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Curriculum Planning 


W ITHOUT a doaht, curricalum planning now monopolizes 
instructional leadership at both the local and the state le\’cls. 
This is readily understandable. American education has uncondi- 
tionally underwritten the proposal that the curriculum needs to t)c 
ad'iusted to the learner, rather than warping the learner to Ht a fixed 
school program. Consequently, the schools have accepted curriculum 
study as an essential part of the teaching job. Coupled with this 
condition is supervision s eagerness to anend to something in the 
teacher's classroom other than the teacher himself. Teamed together 
these two represent a co-ordinated force that dominates supervisory 
and in-sersnee efFon. 

Thr Theory of the Fvnctionai- CiRRirxiVM 

This idea of instructional adjustment might be called the theory 
of a functional curriculum. That is, the value of a curriculum or any 
segment of it lies not in itself but in its service to the learner. W'hat 
may be functional for one may not be for another; u hat may Ih; 
functional at one time nuy not be at another; and what may l>e 
functional in one location may not be in another. Providing an effec- 
tive program then becontes a matter of properly matching two 
variables, the curriculum and the learner. Guidance has come in to 
place the learner with the right curriculum; and curriculum plan- 
ning, to provide the proper program possibilities lest the placement 
effort be for naught. 

This point of view does not deny the necessity of certain con- 
stants in a school curriculum. For mstance, the study of our own 
language is going to continue to be a basic feature of the school's 

m 
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program. Reading, writing, and oral language will be constant in 
both the elementary and secondary school, but as Imic offerings 
they still demand consideration of the individual to be sensed by 
them. 

School leadership is no longer willing to accept an inherited pn>- 
grant as un4]uestionahly bona fide education. Nor is it willing to 
accept the nineteenth century fallacy that the program which serves 
one serves ail. Curriculum study in the schwjis has been widespread 
during the past quaner of a century. The trend toward a functional 
curriculum has Iwcn evident.* 

Example one: first grade. One example of this trend is what has 
happened to the first grade program. As late as 1915 or 19]:o. the 
first grade curriculum was a somcuhat standardized program uirh 
limited pnjvision for adiustnient. The science of measurement re- 
vealed that the child who succeeded there needed to enter the grade 
with a mental age of approximately 6.3. Only a fixed curriculum 
u'oiild have cn.iblcd stich close accounting of the mental marurirv' 
necesvars' for success. The wide variation in abilit)’ among the chil- 
dren entering the grade meant heavy retardation. The rigidity of 
the program left the teacher no recourse, and .\mericsm education 
was f.iiijng as nianv as a quarter of its first graders. 

In time, curricuium study was centered upon this problem. In- 
dividual differences Mere resjKrctcd, and variations in instructional 
practice resulted. At tirsi no change was made in the regubr first 
grade. The findings of curriculum planning were relegated to an 
internudiatc or transirionary gratic iKrtsvcen kindergarten and first 
gratlc. It was known as the tumor primary, tlw preprimary, or the 
sesfilnile class. .V later move has been to disctmtinue this e.\tra step 
in the educational ladder. inc<irpt>rating its good methods in the 
first grade. Thus was accepted once and f«.ir ait the idea that the 
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first gracte can function in the school lives of all who enter it, by 
adfusting its program to the pupil. For instance, the discontinuance 
of )unior primary classes in a city such as San Frandsco resulted 
from curriculum study at the local level. 

Eaan 4 >le two> Engtbh instractkm. A second example of this re- 
lentless study of the curriculum is found in the high school English 
Held. In this case the period of time roughly approximates that of 
the tirst grade transition treated above; hi^w'ever, the change is not 
yet so completely effected. 

Curriculum study in this Held has effected functionalism through 
two means, the extension of the number of offerings and the im- 
provement of methods of instruction within the courses. Earlier in 
thi.s century the English program of a four-year high school was 
limited to four rather well-crystallized courses, each containing 
some literary selections and some exercises in written composition. 
Ho«*ever, practice in writing was quite limited because of drill upon 
mechanics. The method of instruction was the redtadon, wiclt uni- 
form assignments for all members of a class. 

The common dissatisfaction of teachers with their insrnictionai 
accomplishments under this fixed program has acted as an incentive 
to co-operative curriculum planning in this Held. Down througl) the 
past two or three decades gtfat strides have been taken by English 
teachers in replanning their instructional program to serve the vari- 
ous .students going through the school. A few of the tx’pical i'uric- 
tkxial accomplishments have been: 

1. The addition of oral English as a Held of endeavor fully as 
worthy of anendon as written expres.sion. 

2. The broad extendon of offerings, including instruction in 
dramatics, iq>eech, {oumalisin, and modem literature. 

). The recognition of pardcipation and pracdcc in w'ritten ex- 
pression as ma)or essentials in the prt^ram. 

4. The incegradon of knguage instruction with instruction in 
closely related areas such as the social studies and the arts. 

5. The vaiiidon of classroom methods to include laboratorx' 
procedures and the individoalizadon of instruction. 

6 . The enrtchmem for brighter pupils, balanced with the deveiop- 
nxxit of remedial procedures for helping chose ptqnls handicapped 
m readily am) expresdon. 
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Not only has co-operative curiicuhim study become popular in 
school ^sterns all over the bnd, but such study has as a compelling 
incentive programs which function 'm the lives of the students. 

DisTRiittrrius Lags Benrso Production 

Curriculum planning on a co-operative basis has been big bunncss 
in American education for about a quarter of a century, and like 
any other big business in America it has two main operations: pro- 
duction and distribution. It has just about mastered the first, but nor 
the second. 

The production. The immediate goat of most curriculum com- 
mittees is it>c publication of a reaching guide, a bulletin, or some 
such material for teachers. The long-range goal is the improvement 
of instruction through the teacher's use of such guides. .'\t times, 
hut much less frequently, the materials developed are to be used by 
the pupils. Perhaps not over > per cent of the total of this printed 
<tutput in the nation is pLanned for pupil u.sc. 

.\lmost any curriculum study group rhar works in art organized 
manner issues in the end a printed or mimeographed bulterin of 
some sort or other. It is true that the value of curricuimn study for 
the participants is well recognized. Ihiwcver. the eventual contribu- 
tion of such effort is usually judged by something that the group 
devchvps for others. 

The distribution. The development of curriculum guides has long 
since reached the mass production .stage, as atte.stcd to b\' the thini- 
sands of different Imlletins issued each year by state and local school 
systents. Bur the value of a new teaching guide is not discernible 
in an evaminarion of the document. Only the potential is apparem. 
The value is discovered only after the publication is in the hands of 
the cias.sro<>m teachers, and even more, only after it has aBected the 
child's learning. 

Distribution in curriculum development w not the rimpic matter 
that the process in the business world would lead one to believe. 
It is not a simple process of shipping oUt the finished products to 
the teachers. Curriculum planning includes the supervision of the. 
altered instructional effort, and only In' providing supenbor)* lead- 
ership for this piurposc can school s\*stctns expect the production of 
guides to aflFcct instructional practice noticeably. 

The rapervision. Many school systems have had to learn the hard 
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way that cvurriculran planning and producing cannot be a staff serv- 
ice for teachers removed front the supervisory service. They had to 
go through a period of highly centraltxed and highly isolated cur- 
riculum departments before it was realized that the classroom im- 
plemcnrarion of bulletins so developed represented instructional 
effort inversely proportioned to production effort. 

When school systems first imtalled the curriculum office, the 
already existing supervisory service was seldom tied into it. Cur- 
riculum leaders carried on the productioni^ while supers'ision handled 
its usual chores. In recent years the two ser\-ices have been an»al- 
gamated. Those who cariy^ responsibility for classroom siipcr\'isif»n 
also carrv' responsibility for currictilum committees or in-scr\’icc 
study groups. 

Curriculum planning is no longer the independent enterprise th,it 
was conceived when it entered the field of teacher desclopmerit. 
Consequently, a much greater percentage of the materials issued arc 

used bv teachers. 

♦ 

CvRRICfl.l’Xt Principi.fs 

Curriculum planning from stare to state and from schflol system 
to school system follows some generally accepted principles. These 
principles are reflected in common practices. Foremost arc; 

1. Out of the classroom situations in which teachers and super- 
visors work arise the occasions for curriculum study. 

2. ('urriculum improvement represents a continuous but reasfin- 
ablc study effort, rather than a higitly concentrated rcvisiim that 
comes as a spasmodic renovation. 

3. The study program enlists the maximum participation of 
teachers. 

4. I.cadership ordinarily falls upon those staff and administrative 
officers re^ionsible for the supers ision of instruction. 

5. Resource help from outside the system i.s often used. 'Frain- 
tng institutions frequently kaid help to schools in their viciniev*. 

6. The curriculum committee works closely with the classrootas, 
rather than isolating its «:ody program until completed. 

7. The work of a study group is not an end in itself. Its test lies 
in improved instruction. 

S, The work does not make unreasonable demands upon the 
teacher's ctme. 
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9. When ^des or instnicttonal materials are prepared, there » 
avoided the waste of developing materials that are more easily found 
already done and in better form for teacher use. 

10. The curriculum study program holds the confidence of both 
the teachers and the supervisory staff. 

1 1 . All curricuium effort must face the test of public acceptance. 

The Purpose of the Curriculum 

When Abraham Uncoln was making his famous house-dirided- 
against-itself .speech in 1«58, it is true that he wasn’t thinking abemt 
a school curriculum. Bur it is also true that he made a statement 
that can stand today a.s the guiding principle of curriculum plannintr. 
He said, “If we could first know whither wc arc tending, we could 
l>etter judge what to do and how to do it." What to do and ho\^' 
to do it arc the very essence of curriculum study, hut such piannini; 
is predicated on an appreciation of the true goals of education. 

Training for citizenship. .American public education within the 
century ha,s stilidtfied its purpf»ses. 'Htc acceptance of common goats 
IS apparent. These goals ha\c to do with .Vmcrican citi/viv>hip. the 
advancement of the indivitlua! learner, and cqual rv of educational 
opfsortuniry. They invite the app!ic.ui«tn of thought and learning 
to one’s life situations. 

Training for American citi/cnship is a compelling objective of 
\mcrican education. The public school rcliccts the unique demo- 
cratic setting of its culture. The citizenship objective is broadly in- 
teiqjretcd as the readiness to assume one’s responsibilities and exercise 
his rights in the community life. The interpretation of the latter » 
not limited to civic affairs, but includes the many facets of group 
interaction that make up community life, such as civic, occupational, 
home, and recreational endeavor. 

The priniars' child wh«> appreciates and reveals his responsihilits’ 
to the others in the group is well on hi.s way tow'ard proper adult 
civic action. The same is true of the members of a high school 
group who learn to attack a comuMsn problem with such democratic 
tools as searching for the facts and pooling their opinions. 

The development of the htdivkluaL Teamed with this obiective 
is that of developing each pupil, insofar as possible, up to the limit 
of his capabilities. It simply meaas giving each a square deal through- 
out his schooling. This in itself reflects the American appredadon 
of personal worth. 
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To attain this goal the public school endorses the principle of 
equal educational opportunity. In public education there s general 
acceptance of the trarii that equal opportunity demands dBversificd 
offerings and methods. With the vast range of abilities and natures 
among children and youth it could not be different. But it has not 
aJwavs been so. 

As long as only a snail percentage of all the children of all the 
people went through school, the curriculum was narrow and stand- 
ardized. It represented a uniform treatment prescribed by an adult 
hierarchy that conceived childhood as a meaningless period of ht*c 
with no purpose other than grooming for the glories of aduirhooil. 
Children were given no credit for thinking; they were to be seen 
and not heard, and their main obligation was to do what they were 
told. Teaching was considered a telling proposition. 

Even today there occaswinally steps upon the public platform a 
prophet out of the past who discredits the capacity of children to 
reason, and minimizes the signihcancc of their purposes and their 
differences. He docs so when he prescribes a ctjmnion curriculum 
for all and substitutes force as an incentive for learning. A philn>^ 
opher can devote himself to v'hat the child ouf^ht to knov;pbut only 
the teacher can determine vehat the child is capable of learn wx 
Unfortunately, the philosopher is more apt to find a pbee on a public 
plarform than a teacher. 

Educational leadership refuses to be deterred hy .such thr(*w-hack<. 
Differentiated curriculums, res|>cct for persima! differences in the 
classroom, teaming situations planned to provoke thought, indivithiai 
instead of group standards of accomplishment, and a horde of simi- 
larly promising approaches mark iastructional practice today as both 
scientific and democratic. Fhc public schoid refuses t<» trade its 
democratic birthright for a mess of medieval portage. Instead, it 
solidifies its pedagogical gains to date and charts funher curriculum 
advancement. Its majjor goals —training for .-Xmcrican citizenship 
and the maximum inteiledtual reiea.se of the individual learner — 
sdli spark the movement. 

The greatest advance in American education in this century has 
been the discovery of the chad's personality . Ir has set in morion 
the i n tens i v e study of the curriculum. It has opened the door to a 
professkm. No longer can ^ust anybody “keep school." Prufes.stonat 
higentiity is called upon to cope with the challct^e of the unk|ue 
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penonafity of each child, for in the full release of the c o mpetency 
of each personality rests the Iw^ of America. 

Schools define their goals. The public schools of Salt Lake City 
have pointed out that their function » to assist all pupih in achiev- 
ing maximum adjustment to ail phases of living through effective 
e.Yperienccs and activities.* Their intentions are: 

1. To develop an abiding faith in, and an understanding of demoiaracy. 

2. To pntmote physical, mental, and emotional health. 

3. To cultivate a wholesome philosophy of life. 

4. To develop aesthetic insights and satisfactions. 

5. To promote the appropriate use of man’s resources and environ- 
ment. 

6. To build a foundation for viKrational competency. 

T. Tu develop an effective command of basic study skills. 

Almost any’ school system that engages in curriculum study in- 
cludes the definition of instructional goals in the c«ly stages of 
planning. It is a necessary and wholestmic phase of the program, but 
should not mtjnopolizc the study effort. The statement of purpi>scs 
.tnd their refinement as a seminar tyjx activity can become highly’ 
engrossing, but such activity nnist not become an end in itself. A 
list of high purposes l>cars no nourishiitcnt for a school child unless 
supervisors and teachers provide the meat. 

Okc:aM’/.I.VG for t’l'RRlCtXVM Stv-DY 

Our concern here is mainly with the kfya; of curriculum planning. 
>u>t the 'ivkat. How insmictional leadership p<«>ls its resources to 
effect continuous curriculum inipnwcmcni represents the major 
emphasis of this chapter. 

i he organization for curriculum study at the local level com- 
monly respects the eleven principles cited earlier in the chapter. In 
the examples that follow will be nvited this adherence to tiasic 
action. The Kalamazoo and Atlantic Caty examples reflect the 
broad participation of teachers— principle ?. The L.'ikcwood example 
shows the concent for the teacher's time— principle 8. Tlte practice 
of attacking comnum clas-sroom prohlcnis is also seen in rite Atlantic 
f'ity ex^ple — ^principle 1. 
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Kalamazoo's Cvmuculvm Council 

Curriculum study in Kalamazoo, Michigan, fans out from a Cur- 
riculum Council, composed of representatives for each school, each 
departnKnt, the Parent-Teacher Association, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Chamber of Commerce, Labor, and 
the students. The Council has several subcommittees, the study 
groups, all of which are smem-widc in nature and in representa- 
tion.’ The Council meets once a month lynd the various committees 
at least once a month. The chairmen of afl subcommittees are mem- 
bers of the Council. In the spring the 0>uncil holds a tw'o-day meet- 
ing at a camp, hearing reports of the committees, evaluating work 
to date, and projecting curriculum endeavor for the next year. 

Council Membership 

1 Representative elected by each school or a combination of 


small schools 15 

1 Representative elected by the specialized sobjcct matter areas 
of music, art, physical educatitm, industrial arts, and home 
ectmotiiics (a few representatives represent both these areas 

and schools) ^ . 5 

1 Representative elected by the senior high school subjeer mat- 
ter dcpairmcnts (social studies, language arts, science, math- 
ematics and business education ) 5 

4 .-Vdtninistrative staff mentors 4 

1 Representative elected by the supervisors 1 

I Representative elected by the prineijjaU i 

20 Representatives of the P.-T. \ 20 

1 Representative elected by s^iecial education I 

2 Student representatives elected by the .senior high school 

gos’ernment 2 

I Representarive elected b>' the Kalamazoo Federation of 

Labor 1 

1 Representative elected by the Junior C^hamber of Umnmcrce 1 

1 Representative elected by the Stxrial Agencies i 

2 Recent high school graduates ( I vocational worker, I college 

student) 2 

1 Representative elected by the De|>anrnient of Research and 

Cfoidance 1 

1 Representative elected by the Parent Education Council ... 1 

22 Chairmen of curriculum cmnmittecs 22 

4 Representatives of the A.A.U.W 4 


87 

* .Material supplied by Soperintendem Loy Sorrh of Kalairaamo. 
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Curriculum Committees 

1* Public Relations Committee 

2* All-School Reading Cotit- 
ntittce 

3* General Educati<in Com* 
mittee 

4. S|>ccial Education Commitrcc 

5. Alt-School S<Ksal Studies 
Committee 

6. Junior High School Curricu- 
lum CJommittec 

7. Citizenship Education Com- 
mittee 

8. Mathematics Committee 

9. S«K:iai Traiel (>Mnniittcc 

10. Si'iencc C^mimittcc 

n. Primar)' Unit Committee 


12. incercultura! Workshop 

13. Unihed Studies Omimittec 

14. All-School Audio-\Wl 
Educarirm Committee 

15. Child Gromh and Develop- 
ntent Oimmittee 

1/^. Profestsionai Growth Com- 
tnirree 

17. Onrral High Sichool Curric- 
itliitn Evaluation Cimsmittce 

18. Industrial Arts Omimittec 

19. 1 loine Economics Committee 

20. Art Committee 

21. Music C^tunmitTce 

22- Physical Education and 
Health Committee 


An-\MH. City's Stidy Phogr.sm 


The. present cuniculurn study program in Atlantic City repre- 
sents in part a carryo\er from a previous admiimtrarum. F<»r the 
most part it is a resp<»nsc to a supermtendenr s buHerin in which the 
tCiU l>crs v\ cre asked if they would lie interested in meeting ttigcthcr 
lui an <irgnni/ed hasi.s to discuss common instriictionaf problems,^ 
Out of a total staff of 350 teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors, 250 returned their unsigned cjuestionnairc blanks expressing 
the desire to engage in the stud) program. A commince was then 
afipfunrcd bv the supcnntcndenc to work <»ut the plan. The interests 
<»f the participants were rtcogni/cd and these study groups were 
set up ft»r the first war; 


Eanguage am — 1 

Admurjstration and supervision-- 2 
S«*c*’.ai sruvlics — 2 

St'ience — 2 

(.Juid siudy --d 

Arithmetic — I 


groups 

gr< ups 

gfOUJlS 

grutijis 

gri»up 

group 


Each group was limited to 20 members, ro promote active partici- 
pation. Attention u as given to the re<juis!rcs <if a good leader before 
chairmen were selected. In order to provide variety to the program, 
a schedule of activity periods was added, including arts and crafts, 
iolk and square dancing, music, audio-visual aids, and science experi- 


* Alatertftb were supplied hy Supcrimendrni, John MiUioran of Atlaniic CStv. 
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nwnts. Frovison was made ro use guest speakers in three of the study 
group meedngs. From the early planning in die groups cimie these 
objectives: 

To think together on a common problem. 

To stimulate a professional attitude. 

To give a broader view of the curriculum. 

To improve articulation in all levels of the school program. 

To kam to do things by special inethtHl. 

To gain greater respect for each other as individuals. 

To improve their own work. 

To emphasize the importance of group leadership, and develop 
working techniques, three special meetings were devoted to the train* 
ing of leaders and recorders, .^n extra meeting w'as held for re- 
corders, to oudtne and discuss their particular duties. One of the 
printed reports issued deals with teaching controversial Issues. 

Teaching contzoversial issues. Atlantic City ’s public schools have 
assumed “the moral obligation to instill in every' youngster a devo- 
tion to our democratic principles, to create an awareness of his 
rights and responsibilities, to help him appreciate the fact that 
honest differences of opinion exist, and to stimulate in him a desire 
to perfect himself as an American citizen through actual experience 
and active participation in democratic living.” !n keeping with these 
h^h intentions, a statement of policies for dealing with controversial 
issues has been developed bv a curriculum cornniittce, approved as 
Board of Education policy, and issued to all teachers.’ 'Fhc bulletin 
sets out these ten points: 

1. A question is controversial w'hen one or more of the proposed 
answers give rise to such difference of opinion as to cause strong reac- 
tion among the citizenry. 

2. The consideration of controverdal questions has a legitimate place 
in the work of the public schools. School treatment of debatable iv$ues 
should promote fair and many' -sided study of those questions; it should 
also help the student devckqt techniques to w'cigh such issues which he 
will use in life. 

}. Those who handle controversial questions in a .school should r«c- 
ognaze chat there is more than i»ne side to those questions. The pupil is 
entitled to an opportunity to look at the facts freun all angles and to 
form hit own o^km in an atmosphere of freedom. Only thus does he 
become a mdy free man who can evaluate and appreciate what it means 
to live in a democracy. 
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A controversial ouescion. vith its rebtionditp to the past and die 
present, should be handled bv a teacher prepared for such a tespon- 

sibilitv. 

¥ 

4. The wise teacher avoids going into a controversial question be- 
)'ond his cns'i) depth. A student would better be uninformed about a 
question than misinformed about it. 

f. The (fecisimt whether a controversial questiem shall become a mat- 
ter for school stud^- should be based on such consideranons as the time- 
liness of the question, the maturity and the needs oi the students, and 
the purposes of the school. 

6. In addition to the planned discussions of controversial questions 
there are occasions when such a question arises unexpectedly. The 
teacher has the res|Kmsibiliry of discerning its controversial nature and 
handling it accordingly. 

7. in New Jersey the local Ixurd is, by law, responsible for deter- 
mining what shall be taught in the schouU, subject to general rules wd 
regulations as prescribed by the State Btiard of Falucation. 

Teachers and administrative personnel who handle controversial ques- 
tions within the sprit of these {solicies should receive adequate procec* 
titm from partisan pressures. 

H. Students must be proviiled with adequate and varied instructional 
materials which present fully all sides of the controversial quesciom to 
be considered. 

9. The projjcr as’enucs by which arguments on controversia! ques- 
tions reach students in schewi arc the teachers holding apfvopriate cer- 
tificates, the students themselves, and the materials furnishi^ by directioo 
of the UxTal board of education. 

No individual or group can claim the right to present arguments 
directly to students in schtnil. Such a "nght” w'ould make the schoob 
battlegrounds for dozen-s of contrtiversies. 

A citizen has a right to assume that controversial questions arc being 
presented fairly and to protest to the board of education if convinced 
that they arc not. 

10. Teachers who deal with controversial subjects should emphasoe 
the distinction between opinion and fact. 

In a democracy we have “units in diversity," but opinions must rest 
on fact. Reliance on truth is one of the glories of democracy; k is 
truth that keeps men free! 

EvAXSVai.F S CURRICl l t'.Vt OlMMlSSIOJt 

The hub of the curriculum program in the Evansville, Indiana, 
Public Schoob is the Curriculum Commisaon, made up of some 
lifry teachers. prinetpaU. and supervisors. Its duty is to stud}', 
evaluate, and improve the school program on a continuing baas. It 
b the channel through which the contributions of the indtvidwd 
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teachers and schook may be refined and directed to the improve- 

ment of the entire $>* 51001 . \'acancte$ are ftlicd bv election from the 
¥ • 

entire teaching staff, assuring capable, progressive action which re- 
flects general acceptance by the entire force. It represents each facet 
of the Evansville school organization. 

The Commission does not work akme. It maintains close co- 
operation and coasultarion U'ith the Parent-Teacher Association and 
a Gtizens’ Advisory Comnuttec, as well Ui with the school and de- 
partmental units of the .school st'stem pro^r. 

The Gtizens’ Advisory Committee is composed of about 40 rep- 
resentative citizens and school patrons. It is appiinted by the Parent- 
Teacher Association and the Hoard of School Trustees as an advisf>rv 
group in curriculum matters. 

j\s its first job, the Commission undertook to supervise the writ- 
ing of a statement of philosophy for the Evansville Public Schools. 
Every teacher in the system was given an opp«trrunitv to participate 
in formulating this statement. Building meetings were held in all of 
the 22 schools. The Citizens’ Committee likewise contributed ideas 
as they met on the same subject. This combined effort as as pub- 
lished under the title, Eeart/mg Is Living. 

Other activities of the Curriculum Cornmis.5ion have included 
study programs built around' the .seven major objectives set up in 
the statement of philosophy, and a two-day preschool conference. 
.Moving tow'ard a typical in-scrvicc training program, consultants 
from Indiana L’niversit)' were brought in to work with the local 
groups.* 

Sr.sTTi.r.’s CiTtiuci'i v.M Division 

The Seattle Public Schools maintain a Curriculum Division, wluise 
primary functirm is to w'ork through the corjis of 2,?(K) teachers and 
principals in providing the liest educational program possible for the 
64,500 pupik. It is charged with the responsibility for the develop- 
ment and implementation of the total program of instruction, it is 
composed of these positions: 

1 Assistant superintendent in charge of instruction and curricu- 
lum research 

t E-vecutiifc director of the curriculum division 


* Informatton supfdied by L. T. Buck. Public SchiH^s, f'vaiisvittc, Indiaiia. 
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1! Directors of departments — an, business, foreign languages, 
health and physical education, home economics, tnduserial 
ans, language arts, mathematics, music, science, and social 
studies 

17 Consultants and assistants 

The development of the individual pupil is the focus of the work 
of these instructional leaders. The Seattle school type of curriculum 
organization contributes to this by <a) providing for the child a 
sequence of learning experiences from the first through the last 
year of his $chor)ling. by (b) insuring a close relationship between 
the experiences provided in the different areas of instruction, and 
by < c) securing for him the spcciaii/ed training he may need. 

It is to be noted that there are no supervisors as such. The inseruc* 
tional staff members are looked upon as co- workers and coplanners. 
These department heads, consultants, and a-ssistants are capable 
teachers themselves, and are skilled in the ability to work with 
(tthers on a friendly, co-operatise liasis. All have sound professional 
training for their positions. Their leadership qualities encourage 
teachers to ask freely their advice and counsel. 

The staff mcn»l>crs w<*rk constantly to challenge the teaching 
coiqw as to the purpises of their work, to assist in improving class- 
room practices, and to provide teachers with the best teaching ma- 
terials available. Khis calls for numeruus group meetings uith 
principals and teachers to consider purjwses, methods of teaching, 
and the dcsclopnient and introduction oi new curriculum materii^ 
The orientation each year of a large number of inexperienced teach- 
ers calls for much individual help to teachers. The staff works 
directly in the schwils. through group conferences, teacher com- 
mittees, and through in-scnicc courses which they often teach 
thctnsclvcs. 

.A summarx' of the activities of the consultants and assistants for 
a rv'pical schwil year shows this recorxl of serx'ice; help to indi- 
vidual teachers in ?,<12 instances, and help to teachers in 557 group 
meetings or conferences. The departmental directors show 
building visits for the year. Of the 2,300 teachers, 1.564 attended 
professtonai courses set up by the Department. It is admitted by the 
Curriculum Department that it is impossible for the staff to meet all 
the requests from teachers and principals. 
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To fordier pnblic understandii^ of the edocational piiognm in 
the schools, the Oirriculum Division issues a series of small bulletins 
which are sent home uith pupil report cards. Some of these have 
treated spelling, handwriting, and cidzenslup. Plans ahead include: 

1. Elementarv’ prindpabi’ conferences to treat curriculum develop- 
ment and the improvement of classroom instruction. 

2. A re-evaiuation of the high school program of studies with 
particular reference to those subjects usualjv designated as “elective.** 

3. Meetings of principals and consuitanr staff to develop more 
effective techniques for working with the new and inexperienced 
teachers. 

4. joint study of the junior high curriculum problems by prin- 
dpals and the curriculum office sr,iff. 

5 . The development of nuire professional classes for teachers in 
the individual buildings, as rcgitmal in-service centers, with emphasis 
upon demonstration situations. 

6 . Joint conferences wirh counsellors and orher guidance per- 
sonnel, to gain greater insighr into the problems of pupil adjustment 
within the existing curricular program. Expansion of «he junior 
high counsKltors’ w'ork in curricuiunr. 

It is interesting to note j^bat Seattle has merged all instructional 
or supervisory leadership info <mc co-ordinated effort. Curriculum 
planning, in-service or profciKional development, and supervision arc 
no longer spoken of as separate functions. .As the instructional staff 
makes its contribution, the menil)ers try t« keep abreast of the de- 
mands of the rimes, by studying educational research, ol»ser\'ing 
procedure: in other school systems, and participating in state and 
national educational conferences.^ 

Bai.timorf’s Co-opF.aATiVF Stcdv Program 

Curriculum change in the Baltimore Public Sch<Mjts has fur some 
vears leaned heas’tly upon the workshop study approach, '^flte pro- 
virion of w'orkshops is tllaatratis’c of how* the staff has modified w hat 
is taught by encouraging teachers to supplement their previous train- 
ing through co-operative curriculum study. 'Usese concerns have 
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inclttdcd the community setting as well as the mote obirioiis instruc* 
rional stcuation. This group study has been concerned with such 
questions as (1) child growth and de\'elopmenr, (2) community 
analysis, (3) the dynamics of group discussion and decision, and 
(4) techniques and instruments of evaluation.* lUosttative of the 
workshops that have been provided are these: 

Child Growth and Development 

Vour Economy and You 

Ceramics 

Baltimore Industries 

Teaching Reading in the Secondary Schools 

Educational Aspects of Cunsersation 

Atomic Energy Institute 

Special Areas in Aviation Education 

Community Study 
^ * 

Child study. During one year as many as 4M) teachers participated 
in the Child Study w»»rk.shop groujjs. Eeadership from the Universin' 
of Maryland was secured for the pr<»grani. 1 lie carry-over in this 
increased understanding of the dynamit's of l>ehavior was noted in 
the greater rapport Itetwecn tc.'ichers and parents as well as in the 
teachers’ work in the instructional program proper. 

Many who were in these wnrk'.hops made later conttibutioas to 
cir\’-wide committee work, and to tltcir local school pr«>grams. In 
some cases a few teachers in a school aroused enough interest among 
colleagues in the study of children to <»rgani7-c laculrj* study groups. 
Specific interests included problems of discipline, parent inters iews. 
reporting to parents, record keeping, and related ttipics. I'hc critical 
esaininacion of teaching procedures has stot^d our as a general result 
of' the study program. 

Community study. In one year over "50 teachers, supervisors, and 
principals participated in a community study program. They rep- 
resented all educational les'cls and nearly every school. The purposes 
of this undertaking were ( I ) to promote understanding of children 
based on knowledge of their environntent — mental and cultural 
backgrounds, (2) to pnmw»tc curriculum revision Imsed on commu- 
nity needs, and (3) to stimulate schwd-communiry activities based 
on co-operation of all affected agencies. 
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Lakewood’s Released Time 

l^kewood* Ohio, likewise strives to give teachers an important 
part in making decisions regarding the curriculum. How to free 
teachers for study group work has been a challenge to central office 
loidership.* 

With the realization that head*office curriculum making wilt not 
effectively modify classroom practice, a procedure was sought that 
would develop in many individual classropm teachers and principals 
a feeling that curriculum improvement Ls necessar)% desirable, and 
practical. Curriculum pro}ects employing the efforts of teachers on 
released time were developed in the l.akewood Schoob some time 
ago. 

Committees had been at work for over a year, laying the ground- 
work for Guides to Teachers in physical education, health, and 
safet\' for all elemcntaiy grades. A considerable amount of this 
preliminary work, so necessary in the writing of curriculuins. had 
included the examination of courses of study, gaining familiaritv' 
with the newer profcvsional materials, evaluating tcxrbcjoks. and 
discussing problems related to the selection of content iif the three 
areas. 

The three committees — on physical education, health, and safety 
— each comprised of an eqU|l nuntber of teachers representing kin- 
dergarten through the sixth grade, w'cre selected from the ten ele- 

mentarv schools. 'ITte chairman of each committee was a menilicr 

•» 

of the administrative staff. A co-ordinator and a cr>nsultant, abo 
adminbtrative sraff members, u'orked with the groups. 

At the time of the program's inception, the three chairmen met 
with their groups to discuss over-all problems, and to fonnulate the 
best ntethod of getting the projects under way. .All of this activity 
was time-coasuming and no one session seemed long enough to 
complete the agenda previously determined. The last and most im- 
portant item of business at every' meeting was to find a rime when 
all members could meet for their ttcrct session. It was during tlwse 
early days of committee deliberation that someone suggested the 
value of three or four consecutive meetings, each of sufficient dura- 
tion to complete a scheduled as9%nment. Tire only apparent solutitm 
was released rime, 

*Dcaeriptk)a supplied by SnperintendcQt M. W. fjmx of Lakewood. 
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Following considerable disctusuon in administrative staff sessions, 
released rime was approved and the plan for such rime put into 
operation. Substitutes, carefully selected by principals, were briefed 
in a general meeting on the purpose of tlte program and the part 
they would play in it. The most valuable service they could render 
would be to carry along with the least possible interruption the 
regular work of the classes to which they were assigned. 'Fhe plan 
provided that the same substitute be assigned to tlic class each 
time the regular teacher was at)sent. Thus, classes would become 
accustomed to arriving in the morning and rinding the substitute 
teacher in charge, with the work of the morning being carried on 
according to the plans of the previous day. 

With 20 per cent of the total staff engaged in this project, it was 
now obvious that committee work had to l>c staggered. The plan 
as set up provided for two consecutive weeks of work for each 
committee. The physical educatkm committee canie in for die first 
two weeks, follow'cd by the liealth c<*nimittcc for another two 
weeks, and the safety committee for the next two weeks. Following 
this six-week jKriod the oimmirtces returned, in the same order, 
each for an addititmal week, which made a t<»tal of three weeks for 
each conmiiticc. or appro.vimatciy ISO hours of released time work 
for ail committees. 

In order that class work might be less interrupted through the 
,il>scncc of its regular teacher, «»nly the tntjrning sessions frttin eight 
to twelve were u.vcd. 1 he committees v\<»rkcd in a suite f*f rmuns 
that providetl a ipiict reading and w riting armosphere. while ail dis- 
cussion and planning took place in an avijacent r<»om. A midmoming 
cup of coffee provided not tmlv relaxation, but also through friendly 
associations a w'orking atmosphere was constantly present. 

As the third w eek for each gr<»up rolled around the materials pro- 
duced were still incomplete; there remained the problem of bibliog- 
raphies to l>c checked, audio-visual aids t<i l»c evaiu.ircd and assigned, 
.and the enrichment <if each unit by art ami music still to be finished. 
I low ever, these w ere derails that could W done best by individuals 
and small groups. Tlmsc selected w illingly a.ssumed the responsibii- 
ity and all materials were turned over to the committee chairmen 
by midyear. 

The chairmen continued to meet with indmdaaU or groups in 
order to draft units into the Iwst ptsssible form and completeness of 
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asngninents. The editing was begun aimust immediately and con- 
tinued through the summer. A definite attempt was made by the 
editor to keep as much of the spirit as well as the letter of the 
original writer within the units as they were compiled. Frequent 
cot^erences wxre necessary at this stage berw'ccn chairmen, com- 
mittee members, and the editor. This creative relationship insured the 
retention of good ideas and eliminated any possible nusinterpretation 
of committee action in the completed Ci^uides. 

Sufterintendent Essex has indicated that ail committees were un- 
willing at any rime to intimate that they had finished the u'ork. In 
submitting their contributions, they in turn solicited the aid and sug- 
gestions of all their colleagues, who while using the Guides would 
be best suited to evaluate them and to make their contribution in 
the revisions w'hich should follow after their first year of use. 

State Cvrrkxt c.m Peanning 

No longer does a state department of education put out its course 
of study as a directive. I'he thesis of the present state effort in 
curriculum study is well expressed in this statement frflPin a Tcn- 
ne^ee publication; “It is not the purpose of this bulletin to tell the 
teacher what to teach or how to reach, hut to prc.scnt some guiding 
principles to be used in determining procedures and in selecting 
materials." “ 

To assure guides that are practical, state hiillcrins are now pre- 
pared with a maximum of participation from the field. The state 
office acts a.s a co-ordinating agency in harnessing the ideas from 
the schools. A 459-pagc state curriculum bulletin recently issued in 
Alaluma carried the statement. “ I his publication would have liecn 
impossihle w'ithoiu the assi.stancc of hundreds of teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents who serv'cd on mimerotis ciun- 
miccees during the period of the preparation of the manuscript." ” 
Such effort is supervisory in nature, representing the professional 
des'ckjtpment of the parricqiancs just as much as it represents the de- 
velopment of a teaching guide for others. It represents supervisurx’ 
le»lership from the state level, and in turn the finished ntaterials act 
as a srimulant to supervisory leadership on the local level. 
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In the case of the AUtiama coarse of study« the new publication 
called for a special state conference of supervisors and directors of 
instnictum, to study the bulletin and to plan its local applications.*^ 
Thus the work of a state curriculum office is picked up by cminty 
and local sapervi.sory leaders, as the baton is passed along in the 
course of a relay. 

Sup^isory bulletins. A number of state departments of educa- 
ritin publish instructional or supervisory bulletins of one sort or 
another for distribution to supervisors of county or local school 

The New York State Education Department imics a series en- 
titled Letter to Supervisors. I'ach is devoted to a particular topic, 
some of which have l>ecn: 

The Good Teacher — plays up the characteristics of a good class- 
room teacher. 

A Umversal Laas^uage — presents standards for an elementary 
school music program. 

S'ovf Is the Time — challenges the supervisor to afford leadership 

to teachers at the very bctrinniiuj of the school vear. 

.1 ^ ^ • 

Do To Learn — reviews the place of activities in classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Hove .Much, Hove Soon ? — treats the supervision of spelling. 

To Have and To Hold — centers attention upon the drop-om 
problem. 

I'hc State Department of Vermont, through its Division of In- 
struction, issues the Curriatlum RuUet:tt. the series of which deal 
with the improvement of instruction on the local level. .Amoi^ the 
titles are; Social 5>rudies, grades 1-12; Business Education, grades 
9"-12v Character Education, grades 1-12; Health and Physical Eduos- 
tion, grades 1-12; and Opportunities for Conservation, grades 1-12. 
In Chapter 1 1 arc treated the curriculum programs of other states, 
such as Nebraska and .Misslvsippt. 

.Almost astounding is the volume of educational literature issued 
at the state level in ^half of the improvement of iastniction at the 
local level. For instance, in a two-year period Kansas pubhdied these 
instructional guides: 
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Better Schools for Kansas Children 

Guides for Oral and Written Expression in Kansas Elementary 
Schools 

Guides for Oral and Written Expression in Kansas Secondary 
Schools 

Studies in Social Living 

Kansas Secondary School Handbook 

Approaches to Alcohol Education 

\ 

Wisconsin is a state that has taken a le^ in recent years m cur- 
riculum planning at the state level. Outstanding arc its two GuBks 
to Curricuhmt Building, one at the kindergarten level and the other 
at the junior high school level. Among the many others that have 
fine bulletins to their credit are Illinois, Michigan, and California. 
The latter's A Framevcork for Public Education in California has 
received wide attention. 

So often the limitations of staff deny a state office the opportunity 
to offer the local district direct personal help. Cf»n.scqucntly, cur- 
riculum guides often show up as the avenue of stiitnilation and ad- 
vice in instructional matters. Kansas is such a state. 'Vlic records show 
that financial aid to education provided and distributed at the state 
level is almost unknown there, only her neighbor Nebraska showing 
a lesser percentage of the ..total .school revenue coming from the 
state. 

United States Office of Education statistics rclca.scd in showed 
only 5.5 per cent of Nebraska's school funds as state provided, and 
only 11.4 per cent of those in Kansas. In contrast, Alabama secures 
73 per cent from the state source, and Florida 53 per cent. As to 
county supervisors provided, the four states stand; Nebraska 5, 
Kansas 9, Alabama 1 12. and Florida 165. <Sec Table 6, Chapter 12.) 

However, the absence of supervisory personnel has not held 
Kansas back in stimulating instruction. She has taken to the printed 
word and within the past few years has issued a great number of 
teaching guides in such fields as the language arts, .social studies, and 
science. recent communication from the director of instruction of 
the state department gives this summary of such leadership: 

Each fall we conduct a series of forty to forty-five curriculum con- 
feraices dtstrihured geographically over the state so that all teachers in 
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the state have an opportunity to attend. These conferences in the past 
have been aimed at some specific subject area, usually in connection with 
the most recent textbook adoption in the state. For instance, this fall 
our special emphasis was on social studies and English. Ust fall it was 
on reading. The year before the conferences were of a more general 
nature, having as their basis a bulletin which our department had issued 
entitled “Better Schotts for Kansas Children.” We feel that these con- 
ferences are of a great deal of value to the teachers in the state, and we 
frequently employ outside consultants to help us. 

We are just going into the initial phases of a program which we hope 
to expand cwisiderably in the next few years — the promotion of in- 
service training programs in local school systems. With the staff limita- 
tions which we now have, we arc able to do very little more than offer 
stimulation and advice to local school systems. We do not pose as the 
experts who solve their problems but simply as promoters and advisors 
on the processes involved. V\'hen the local system grapples with a prob- 
lem which requires the services of an expert, we try to refer them to 
some qualified person in one of the state institutions of higher learning. 

Wc also do a bit of work in the county institutes which are held 
annually in ever)* county of the state. Our county superintendents have 
direct superv ision over all the schools in their county, outside of first and 
second clas.s cities. The State Department of F.ducation offers to every 
county superintendent some help in the conducting of their institutes and 
this provides considerable opportunity for the staff members of the De- 
partment to present materials and engage in many kinds of educational 
activities.’ 

The printed w'ord ha.s long since been accepted as the silent part- 
ner of the supervisory personnel of a state office. It is the partner 
that can reach the remotest classroom in spite of weather conditions 
and the limitation of personnel and time. 

Principles of Evaluation 

Curriculum planning is not limited to ground to be covered, goals 
to be reached, methods to be used, materials to be provided, and 
attitudes to be maintained in all of this. Curriculum planning in- 
cludes the judgment of progress. It is not uncommon for faculty 
study groups to give attention to this matter. For instance, the Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, schools advanced thest principles for the ev'alua- 
tion of the instructional effort; 

1. Evaluation is a constant process of the consideration of the degree 
to which the results and by-products of the education prognm readt 
the stated and implied objectives of the program. 
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2 . EvaluadcMni is concerned with mote then end produces; it muse 
be seen as a continoing process. Therefore, it is concerned with both 
means and ends. 

3. All who are concerned in any experience will inevitably make 
judgments upon it; therefore, it is part of the responsibility of the schools 
to provide such information and such leadership that the community's 
evaluations shall be intelligent. This means that evaluation should be 
cooperative. It includes administrators, teachers, pupils, and parents, and 
many others who are concerned w*ith the schools. 

4. Evaluation should start out as a means of discovering group and 
individual growth rather than of determinH|g merely whether children 
possess or do not possess certain abilities. 

5. It should determine how* wxll the school provides conditions of 
growth and the experiences which make learning economical and etfcc- 
rive. 

6. Children Icam iww effectively w’hcn they take part in evaluation. 
The objective should be self-direction and self-evaluation. 

7. Evaluation is concerned with all aspects of the curriculum — ad- 
ministration, buildings, grounds, equipment, finances, conimunitv rela- 
tionships, and so forth. 

8. A long-range evaluation program should be so planned that no (me 
year w*ouid involve the school in a complete study of every aspect of 
its work. Time should be so budgeted that specific items of the program 
will be evaluated. 

9. Research studies should be carried on in the schools w'hcn they 
contribute to the best interests of pupils and the schools, to the profes- 
sional improvement of the tej^'hers, and to the development of a better 
program in the schools. 

10. The collection of data and the keeping of records in the scIukjIs 
have no value in themselves. Only as records aid in evaluating the true 
functions, the true objectives, of the schools do they attain value. 

11. Anv evaluation program should be subject to revision. It must be 
responsive to changes in the curriculum and to conditions outside the 
school which affect children. It should be flexible so that it can be 
modified in accordance with advances in the techniques of evaluation.’ 

Ix Retrospfct 

A short chapter treating curriciihim development docs not do 
justice to the subject. At the graduate level curriculum planning is 
considered worthy^ of courses in its own right, even though the 
service can be considered an offshoot of supervision — of instruc- 
tional leadership. It is here to stay as a function of school administra- 
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don and supervision. It is a service that will parallel instruction, 
beginning with the purposes of the program and going on through 
the materials and the processes to the evaluation of effort 
Now that supervision and curriculum development seem to have 
found their true relationship, a new concept of instructional leader- 
ship has entered the held. It is in-service training. It not only de- 
mands a clear distinction of its service, but suggests a clarification of 
its relationship to these other tw'o. 

For Further Consideratitm 

In a school system that maintains a curriculum staff distinct from the 
supervisory staff, what are the means of correlating the two leadership 
efforts? To what extent is continuous instructional improvement de- 
pendent upon the development of teaching guides? \V'hat are the com- 
mon barriers to local curriculum revision? To what degree is continuous 
instructional improvement dependent upon su{)ervisory aid to individual 
teachers and to w'hat degree upon curriculum study programs? What are 
the instructional problems commonly faced by teachers that may act as 
the basis for curriculum studv? 
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Tfie Idea Behind In-Service Training 


I \-SrR\’lCF. training as an idea is the late bloomer in school ad- 
ministration's garden of instructional improvement. As the latest 
discover)' it is naturally receiving the majitr share of attention in 
the cultivation of scIukiI improvement programs. The newness has 
mil worn off; there is so much yet to lie known almut its possibilities, 
and the varieties seem almost unlimited. What is called in-servnee 
training in tine community may seem almost entirely different from 
that bearing the name in another. 

T'hc term is not evacti)' the equivalent of professional growth. 
In-service training has as its goal the profcssitmal growth of the 
teacher; hut as a concept it includes the plan, the program, or the 
effort of the local school sysrem to accomplish that end. Often in 
the journals, this program goes hy the title of in-scrvice eJui'afivn, 
In the treatment here, the term in-sen'icc trjinitig is used liecausc it 
seems to lie more popuKir in actual school practice. 

Thk Rr.i.\rtosMiii*s ok Thkkf. MoviNirvTS 

Without a doubt, m-st'ri'ice naimtig is a close rcUtive of rttr- 
Ttcultmt pijvnin^ and of supervision. All three were lioni in llw 
instructional dcpartriKrni. mothered by a dissatisfaction with an .aver- 
age school, and fathered bs the restlcsshcvi that has alwas-s brought 
forth liettcr instruction. .Ml three have the same goal, hut in-scrvice 
training differs in certain respects, the most casih- discernible Iscing 
the time difference. 

Supervision is the eldest. As a subject worthy of general discussion 
and study it was well established in the educational journals .^5 
years agti. It was likewise rccognuwd as a worthy s«r\’ice in the local 

m * 
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and !^te school budgets. Curnculunt planning dkl not crash the 
title list in Education Index to any noticeable degree until after super' 
visaon was well accepted as a necessary school service Apprapria- 
ttons for curriculum positions likewise came some years after those 
for supervisors. Only within the past ten or fifteen years has in- 
service training gained its prominence. All three programs or 
services Ind for the same favored pf>sirion,,.for the chance to act as 
administration's instructional leader. * 

To what extent in-service is a new idea, and t«j w'hat extent it is 
merely a new term for an old program, has not yet l>ccn fully deter- 
mined. .Movements or trends in schemling. just as those in the histoiy 
of a nation, defy complete interpretation until time permits them 
to be studied in retrospect. But there arc distinct characteristics that 
already indicate differences among these three practices. Perhaps it is 
most helpful to separate curriculum planning first. 

Differences between curriculuni planning and supovision. Cur- 
riculum planning — often called curriculum reorganiration or cur- 
riculum development — at heart is a concern f<ir the insrfjictionul 
offering itself. As a movement to keep schools up to date, it was 
originally centered in the program of studies. The great emphasis 
upon the scope and sequence o| the curriculum was one of broaden- 
ing the program and arriculatlhg the parts. .Activity was directed 
upon courses of study, materials of instruction, teachers* guides, and 
similar matters pertaining to the subjects taught. .Although empluisis 
was to wander larer. this original orientation of curriculum planning 
gave it its true identity. 

It is true that what is offered in the classrtKnn is bound t«» l»e con 
dirioned by the teacher, the child, and the methods of instruetkm. 
Until curriculum programs came into the schwil budget, tlw concern 
for the teacher and the techniques of teaching had lieen the prtn ince 
of supervision- This distinction continued for some time, with the 
two programs running side by side in rather wcli-separarcd lane** 
Supervision looked after or judged teachers and their techniquc^. 
curriculum development limited its efforts to improving the schtKtrs 
offerh^s. Supervision worked in the classrooms; curriculum deveUtp- 
meat worked at the central office. 

Each funetkm cdled upon technicians trained for its distinctive 
type of work. The supervistHii were looked upon as expert teachers 
compeeem to eJasarooms. Oirriculuin woriters were looked 
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upon as experts in school offerings competent to write courses of 
study and to prescrilK; changes in the school program. Once the 
new offering was installed, the supervisor would take over as the one 
to judge the teacher's success with it. This was the only point of 
contact of the tw'o services in ti»c early days of the curricuhini mos'e- 
menr. 

Up to this point, the teacher w’as not looked upon as a contrib- 
utor in either program. The teacher was on the receiving end in 
both iastanccs, the commodity being advice front the $upers*isor and 
new< courses of study from the curriculum expert. Oiange came 
with the denirtcraric movement in school administration. Supervision 
turned off its penetrating classroom spotlight and sought to entice 
the teacher to step out of the classroom into co-operative group 
endeavors. At the same time tltc curriculum expert invited the 
teacher to participate in co-<»pcratjve curriculum development. In 
Hiking group activities uorrhy of teacher time, supervision dptoed 
over into the curriculum field, and the original fence that scpame4 
the tsso was no longer effective. 

('.mss policnizafion set in. and sch<»ol administration lost the precise 
demarcarions that it had alssass maintained in its garden of insrruc- 
rionai improvement. Superviwirs no hmger limired their effort to the 
ciassntom. bur engaged in ail the miscellaneous activities that might 
condition instruction and learning. They also helped teachers to 
change their offerings .and to build teaching guides. Curriculum 
studv in turn broadened tt.s scope of attentton to include such 
evsencials as teachers attitudes and children's natures. Curriculum 
planners l>ccame concerned alM> about teaching tcchni«|ues. I'ltcn in- 
vcrvicc framing entered the field. 

Ixi'Servtce training seeks its place. In>scrvicc training is a concept 
that has swept the councrv in a period of a fcM, years. The idea has 
the advantage of a title that Ls graciously accepted. In theory it 
is the idea that evet^'bmiy on the staJf>~w hether teacher, adminis- 
trator, or instructional specialist — needs to grow on the job. It 
implies continuous grosvth. and this is highly dattenng to a person 
in tlw classroom. It is much more flatrering than the idea of super- 
vision. which implied that the teacher needed to be checked frenn 
rime to time, hunum nature licing wlwi it is. 

Another feature of this new pmgram is that teachers help them- 
selves to grow in service. Thus in-ser\toe training capitaluwd upon 
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the experience of both the previous movements. Both supervision 
and curriculum planning began as hand-out programs and had to 
kam by bitter experience that teachers, just as pupils, progress best 
by doing rather than by being done unto. Thus in this case the in- 
service movement takes over the same democratic approach that in 
late years has been used in both supervision and curriculum planning. 
Perhaps in a sense in this respect it is an extpnrion of those ser\'ice& 
under a new title. If supervision was in a slump a few years back, 
it can be said that it has been lifted out of its slump by the advent of 
curriculum planning and in-service training. 

A Package Deal 

One of the most distinctive features of in-seriice training is its 
common association nith the financial advancement of the teacher. It 
has worked its way into his bank account. So convinced are boards 
of education that teachers can and should grow' professionally while 
in service that they often set stringent professional grooth require- 
ments for advancement on the salary schedule. .At (irst estSbIished 
as a simple system of additional college credits, the accountittg of 
this growth is now often handled in increment credits given for 
miscellaneous in-ser\‘ice activkks deemed the equivalent worth of 
college courses. 

It is to lie recalled that some school systems have always o|>crarcil 
without a salarv' schedule, the lM»ard of education tiuitising to dis- 
criminate among teachers in an attempt to pay each in accordance 
with his particular evintribution. St»mc schotil systems with schedules 
chose to provide a merit raring for a select group of teachers, paying 
them accordingly. 

However, up to the time of the entry of the in-service credit 
system, the teacher’s financial welfare, in most school systems, had 
been kept distinct front the mstructional leadership given him. For 
instance, in the program of superviaon the teacher was never given 
financial credit for his participation in the supervisor's visit to his 
classroom. The professional gmid that he received was taken for 
granted with no accoumti^ of it needed for adv'ancentcm on the 
salary schedule. Nor w'as he given increment credit for using the 
new' course of study prepared by the curriculum department. 
The professional Ixrnefits were taken for granted. 

But m today’s in-service training program it Is commtm for the 
teacher ro present participation in this or that staidy group or activity 
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«s his admissiofi ticket to the next higher «;ep on the salary schedule. 
Hiis forced wedding of bank assets and professional gTOsi*th assets is 
unique in the history of school administration's attempt to provide 
instructional help to the teacher. 

For yean in American schools the common type of salary sduxlnle 
was one respecting just two main points, training and experience. 
As to training, a typical schedule would provide about three lanes, or 
classiBcation groups — one for teachers with fewer than four years 
of training, one for those with four, and one for those with a Mas- 
ter’s degree. Experience was recognized by providing in each feme 
an average of twelve or fifteen annual increments, representing the 
years taught. These were automatic increments, movement upward 
from one to the next being dependent upon another year of teaching 
service. Credit for additional college w’ork w'as used only for inove- 
iTJcnt from one lane or classification across to another. 

But times have changed, and commonly creeping into salary 
schedules is the third featurc—thc requirement of in-semce grtiwth 
credir in order to move up the increment scale in the same classifi- 
cation. Increment advancement is no longer automatic but is depend- 
ent \»pon the accumulation of a specified numl>cr of in-service credits. 

No longer docs such in-serv'ice work have to be done on campus. 
It can l>c secured under the direction of local professional leadership. 
It mav be accomplished out in the community. Provisions arc set 
up for the establishment of proof of such accomplishment. In other 
words, this liccomes the schwd .system's main program of instruc- 
tional leadership. It is a program m which all teachers arc required to 
participate. 

Increment credit for tn-Mrvtce effort A research study on the 
suhiect recenriv issucil by the National Education .Association re- 
views the professional growth equivalents for college credits allow'cd 
by 56 school s)stcim in cities over in population. -Among the 

means bv w'hich a tcaclicr may qualify j(or the next annual increment 
on the salary scale are: Travel, research projects, convention at- 
tendance, lecture course attendance, summer school tcachmg, pub- 
lishing articles or Itookit. exchange teachit^, local study group wrork. 
institutes, supervision of practice teachers, experimentation, organi- 
zation leadership, sabbaticaMcave projects, cumtiHintty leadership, 
professional organization service, demonstration teaching, work in 
teachers’ aiwociations. reading educimonal books and periodicais, 
delivering educational addresses, reviewti^ texts, membecdiip in 
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cducatUMial »ssodatkms, industries forums, defense service, work 
experience, creative work, curriculum aedvity, and service in the 
schools’ extra-curricular program.* 

Intricate accounting td growth. Needless to say, in this anempi 
to give increment credit for evidences of the teacher’s professional 
growth, for aedvides in lieu of college courses, the system of ac- 
coundng may become somew’hat complicated. In Table 8 is rqrorted 
(me of the plans reviewed in the research bulletin just cited. 

The schoiil system that demands in-service activity as an incre- 
ment requirement faces the problem of crediting such endeavor. 
Larger sy stems may employ a salary co-ordinator. Others often set 
up conunittees of teachers and administrators to treat the quesdons 
that naturally arise in giving credit. Even the provtdon of credit 
for travel is not easily administered. It wanders oS into the tcch- 
nicalides of W'hat t\*pc of travel, the time spent, the distance covered, 
and the evidence to be presented. Once the school district adopts the 
poliev’ of acccpdng other growth aedvities as subsdtutcs for college 
credits, the accounting of in-service experiences bccoqj^s compli- 
cated. 

Early efforts m New Yorit City. For over 20 years in the New 
York Qty schools the regupt of a salary increment has been de- 
pendent upon the successful compicdon of a 30-hour course of 
"(niitoral or technical study." Elements of the present in-service 
programs are seen in these alternate means of meeting that require- 
ment when it was established in U) the successful completion 
of the written parr of an examination for a higher license, <l)| the 
successful compicdon within a salary year of an approved or re- 
quested research project, (c) the publication of a IhkiU of profes- 
sional or cultural value, (d) the holding of a Master’s degree, it) 
the successful completion of a home study extension course, (f> 
and the giving of a 30-hDur course in a college. 1'he holding of a 
Doctor’s degree was credited as an equivalent course of study for 
the endre span of a salary schedule.^ 
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CMher examples. Chosen at random are four other exaoiples that 
follow, representing the professional growth requirements as set out 
in the administrative handbooks of the respective school systems. 
The four arc presented here by size of school system, as indication 
that such growth requirements are found in systems of various sizes. 

A City of 3S,000. Yakima, Washington, requires that each teacher 
earn at least six quarter hour credits ever}’ third year or twelve 
quarter hour credits evert' fifth year tbVontinue to receive incre- 
ments on the .salary schedule. Approved travel or writing is evaluated 
and awarded professional credit also. 

A City of 57,000. The administration of the Port Arthur, Texas, 
schools feels that “the most outstanding feature” of their in-scrvicc 
growth is the school board policy requiring teachers to <jbtam six 
semester hours additional credit, or its accepted equivalent, once dur- 
ing each three-year peritul. A teacher is allowed 10 per cent of his 
annual salary' as an expense allotment once during each thrcc-ycar 
cycle to attend summer school. 

A City of 6S,000.* “A nrinimtim profes-sional growth stand.ird of 
five semester hours of credit from an accredited college of university 
shall be considered the accepted policy for certificated personnel 
during each five-year period. 

“1. Attendance at local co\irses sponsored by the Board of Ktluca- 
tion may be sulrstitutcd for college or university credit. All of 
the professional growth standard mav’ be met in this wav m 
one five-year period. 

"2. A combination <if ct>llgc or univ'cr.sir\' courses and local courses 
may be submitted to meet the standard. 

“The school system leaves general policies and dedsioas pertain- 
ing to individual cases to a Professional Growth Cjoinmitice made up 
of representatives of the central office staff and the teaclicrs.” 

A City of 110,000.^ “Nondegree tenure teachers must advance to 
riie next c)a.ssification within a period of fiv'e years. A teacher who 
fails CO fulfill this requirement will step back one level on the salary 
adtedule c»:h year for three years <ir until this requirement is met. 
but In no case more than three levels. 
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"Each tenure teacher sha!i earn a ntinimuni of six semester hours of 
credit during each five-year period of his aiiploynumt. . . . Failure 
to comply with this requirement will cause the teacher to ramtn 
stationary on the salary schedule until this requirement is fulfilled. 
A teacher on the n>axiitium salarv' who fails to fulfill the requirement 
will step hack one level of the salaiy' schedule and remain there until 
he complies with this regulation. 

"A teacher with a degree may sulistitutc educational travel, con- 
vention attendance, research, or other educational activities for 
semesrer hours of credit, provided such activities arc approved by 
the superintendent. 1*' valuation of such vi jll l)c done by a committee 
composed »»f rwo persons appointed by the superintendent of schools 
and two app>intcd by the president <»f the Teachers Assr»cianon.*’ 

Issues involved. These examples are sufficient to represent the 
grou ing practice of packaging the teaelwr's salary and his profes- 
sional growth together. Students of education have hardiv had rime 
to evaluate the insrnicriona! effectiveness of this method of priming 
the professional growth pump. The plan has swept the country 
uithin a very short pe-riod of time. The optimist may say that it 
assures teachers' continuous professiima! development; the pessimist 
might argue that it forces teachers’ professional activity rather than 
encouraging it in a wholesome manner. 

Appaienth" the practice has captured the fancy of school beards 
from coast t<* coast. The Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion .Association has attempted to learn the extent to which such 
etjuivalcncv credit systems arc used. Of lox systciib in cities over 
Ui,(MK> ptpularton. rcp«»ncd thar classriMmi teachers ate requtreel 
to submit evidence of continued professional growth at stated inter- 
vals in order to progress normally on the incrcincm steps of their 
clavsiiic 3 tii»ns. I htse requirements arc often referred to as "barriers" 
or ‘‘hurdles’’ tm the salary schedule.* 

Ir is well to recall that the original «iper\isorv nios^ement. the 
first in the series of sen ices to teachers, was discredited and actually 
rejected by teachers liecause the program included the ttvqicctton 
and cU».Mr checking of teachers. Only time will tell if the inclusion 
of a system of forced in-service professional growth will beemne an 
albatross around the neck of instrucii<*nal leadership. 

For dtst'usMon purposes here, it is well to point out that the 

* AnieriCiit trf ScbiK»l Ailmiwatrator*, etc,, up. p, 2^ 
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original concqK of in-^tvice training did not include this thonetary 
arrangement. That innovation was no doubt a reftection of the en> 
virwunent in which salary policies were discussed and set by school 
officials. In the atmosphere of college graduate work« they are accus- 
tomed n> thinking of credits in graduate courses as a practical— 
or at least a convenient — way of indicating professional growth. 
Likewise, consultants from the college oi^rapus einpbyed by local 
Boards of Education have also recommended this union of in-service 
training and salary awards. Once salary’ schedules were so devised, 
to make increnKnts dependent upon additional college work, it was 
natural for local administration to seek subsdtute growth actiritics 
that might save the teacher the cost and inconvenience of college 
work. 

School administrators have so long been accustomed to account- 
ing the students growth in credits, units, and marks, that it w'as 
easy for them to fall into a .similar accounting procedure for judg- 
ing teachers’ growth. Regardless of its origin, the increment-credit 
practice has already put down its roots in the school soil.JIn school 
systems from coast to coast mere mention of the term in-sertice 
brings to mind the association of required courses or substitute 
activities. 

Supervisory groups, in their conferences, now use the tenn in- 

service frtelv as thev include their own w'ork with teachers. In 
■ * 

a recent work conference of Louisiana .wipervisors, these five assump- 
tions about in-serv'ice were proposed; ( 1 ) every teacher needs it, 
(2) it should be continuous, (?) it should t>egin where we arc. i4> 
it should be co-operatively planned, and <5) it should be continu- 
ously evaluated in the light of sound educational principles.' ‘I he 
titie given the total effort of the superviwry staff in a school .system 
today is more ape to be in-service program than it is to be supervisory 
pit^ram. 

The ori^nal prindpks of in-service training, defining the original 
idea behind the movemeitt, seem to have been well related, one 
growti^ naturally out of the other. They might be thus recorded: 

t. The profesrional training of the teacher does not stop w'hot he 
leaves the college for his first job. 
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2. Nor c»t his future professional development be adequately 
served by continuous teaching experience alone. 

3. The school sy^teni should provide o|^>ortunides for teachers to 
continue co grow on the job. 

4. These activities w hen planned and coordinated can be called 
the in-scrvicc training program. 

5. The provision of personnel in the school budget to help teachers 
in such a program as a legitimate expenditure. 

6. The test of the in-service program lies in the improvement of 
the instruction and consequently in the improved development of 
the pupils. 

The author prefers to rest rhe case with these six principles rather 
than to advance the proposal that the incentive for teacher participa- 
tion in the program should be promised advancement on the salary 
scale. Nobody t<i date lias made the increment incentive a real issue. 
Yet it belongs at the top of rhe list of issues in the field of instruc- 
tional leadership, and for diat reasain has been raised here as a topic 
calling for close study. 

We should predict that within ten or twents’^ yeans the intricate 
accounting .systems will kit! the .spirit of systematic teacher grou'th 
on the job, unless the present tendency is curbed. The spirit of any 
hupervisorv' or in-scrvicc program most be the participant’s enthusi- 
astic desire to improve the learning for the child It cannot be credit 
chasing for the sake of financial remuneration. 

An experienced school administrator, W'act Ixing. who has 
headed in-service training programs yi two large West Coast cities, 
.•secs no particular danger in the merger of an in-servicc program and 
a ss'^em of salary' increments— provided there are safeguards estab- 
lished in the basic organization of the program. He has reviewed 
his point of view in the following section that concludes this chap- 
ter. Wc then leave the idea and tlic machinery of in-service, and in 
Chapter IB turn to the actual programs. 

St;rnE;itvisio.v an® Teacher Growth* 

The continuing exploration carried on by research qxciaihts in 
educRtional psychology, social j»ychol<^, and social anthropoh^ 

*'rhi* lectiitn was prepared by Watt A. Lr*ng, an experienced tchbol ad- 
(nmistmor, who has been willing to bring to the reader hit eiqierienae wids 
in'«;rvicc prvqpam*. His statement cuneJuaes ttie diapccr. 
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products new scientific information relative to the growth and de- 
velopment of man which has important implications for education. 
Educators, like any other professional group, need continuous con- 
tacts with the new <h$covcries of science in order to cope more 
adequately with changing conditions they meet ever)' day. 

It is unrealistic to expect the colleges and universities to train 
teachers so that they can practice in perpituity without the IwncHts 
of continued study and research. One of the purposes of supervision 
is to improve the quality' of instruction by promoting the profes- 
sional growth of all teachers, administrators, and superx-isors through 
co-fipcrative study of the condiritms surrounding learning and pupil 
growth. 

An organized in-service program. The orderly way to pr<»mote 
continuing professional grow th is througli an organized program c»f 
in-service training. .An in-scrvicc pri>gram that i*; co-opcr.ttivciv 
planned by administrators, supervi.sors. and teachers to tncct a w ide 
variety of educational needs saves the time and energy of ail ctm- 
cemed and at the same time gives greater a-ssurance t>f iflorc func- 
tional outcomes. Suffice it to say that an in-service program devel- 
oped co-operatively for a la^e or small city «ir c«mnty system is an 
essential of good curriculilin development. It provides ft»r better 
communicarion l)ctwccn the various working gr*uips and also be- 
tween the various teaching levels. 

The first in-scrvicc programs were instituted by school adminis- 
trators to acquaint teachers with specific techniques w hich thev w ere 
expected to use in their classrooms in the teacihng of arithmetic, 
reading, and writing. For additional .subjects, such as art. physical 
education, and science, the same plan was followed as in arithmetic 
and reading; namely, what to reach, bow to teach, an,! when t<» teach. 
Frequently, the institute or scries of incerings was opened hv an 
explanation, by an expert, of reastms for the changes in methods. 
.As the pattern of teaching bccante more pennissive t)ccausc of in- 
crearing understanding and concern for the individual differences 
oI)sers*ed in children, the school curriculum Iiecame less rigid and 
the in-service w'ork began to include considcrafitm of a variety of 
teadung probienn. Tlte informal partem of in-scrvicc continued to 
expand to the point where in many instances it lost any semblance 
of an organized efF(»rt to focus attention even on some general 
purposes for die corrtculum. 
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Belated ourriculinn development. A functional program of in- 
service provides appropriate ways and means for a variety of learn- 
ing activities to accommodate a staff with varied interests and needs. 
And at the same time it bccfimes the chief vehicle for carrying the 
prttgram of curriculum development. In recent years, curricuhsro 
development and in-scrvicc have been so closely allied that they 
arc frequently thought of as one program. This alliance makes pos- 
sible the recognition of individuals for active parricipation in cur- 
riculum tfcvelopmcnt and at the same time assures professional 
growth. The teaching-learning situation involving the teacter and 
the pupils is improved when the participants in the curriculum and 
in-scr\ icc programs operate as a team. 

Salary hnf^icatiom. Recent developments in salary policy require 
teachers to present at regular intervals .t designated number of college 
credits as evidence of professional growth. These plans arc designated 
as professional salaiy schedules in that salaiy increases arc tied to 
additional profcs-sional training directed by an accredited college or 
university. 'I*hc professional salaiy schedules were invented to an- 
swer tltc problems involved in a merit system which attempted to 
.select teachers whose work was outstanding and gis'C them a salary 
increase. Such schedules tend to replace merit plans. 

An in-scrvice training program designed to conform to a profes- 
sion.al salar\' schedule may at first appear to be vety restrictive and to 
exclude the possibility of cUise teamwork with a program of cur- 
riculum development, r'.xpcrience with in-scrvice training programs 
tied to prtifessitmal salaiy schedules has proven that a program of 
curriculum development can l>c satisfactorily teamed up with the in- 
service program, Such a reachcr growth program offers several pos- 
sibilities. \Vc have found that colleges and universities have been 
altogether co-operative in organizing special curriculum seminars 
f<»r late afternoons c»r evenings to acconintodatc a group wishing to 
pursue the sttidy of special problems, or to develop teacher guides 
and courses of study. 

Hie curriculum approach. It should be evident to any dbeeming 
professional leader that it is neither piossiblc nor deurable to attempt 
to engage the whole stalf in w'ork on a single curriculum problem, 
Furthennorc* rect^ition of the various levels of competence to fae 
found in a staff necessitates a variety of approaches to the general 
problem of keeping the whole jaaff moving forward. To challenge 
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sc»ne membcn of a staff to participate actively in curriculum studies, 
tr is desirable to challenge them through regular college or university 
courses indirealy related to the everyday problems from the teach* 
h^-Ieaming situation^ Frequently, a curriculum study group wilt 
want to pursue its study with the assistance of a coastiltant who is not 
a member of the sponsoring college or university. Such seminars can 
be organized in the same fashion and witl^ the same hours and credits 
as those offered by a co-operating collc^ or university. 

The in-serv'ice program, as previously described, offers the ha- 
rassed supen’isor an ansu*er to his present-day problem of providing 
help for teachers who would like to discuss their classroom problems 
with him. A series of meetings for a given grade or subject field, 
w’hcre teachers can discuss their problems freely with the supervisor, 
presents an luiusuai opputunity to assist the individuals in finding 
satisfactory solutions u* such questions. A scries of meetings at regu- 
lar intervals gives rime to explain fully the nature of the problem 
and also time to explore all the pissibic anssyers. I bis group super- 
vision often is the first step in a curriculum study uhi^h leads to 
.^gniheant improvcmaits in the teacliing-lcaming .situation. 

Furthennore, in-service activities whicli involve teachers and 
supennsors in co-opcrativosrudy encourage experimentation in the 
classroom designed to make the teaching more cffcctnc. The cUss- 
Foom visits of the stipervi.sor to the teachers w ho are participating 
in a co-operative study are <if greater value to the ttMching-lcarning 
situation than the incidental visits, even though inspection ha.s a place 
in the supcrvistiry pattern for any sch<rf»1 or school system. Super- 
vision, like any developmental process invtdving co-ojKrative action, 
needs to have the critical scrutiny of all concerned, and tspeciallv 
that of the person or persons with leadership respcmsibiiitics. 

For Further C^andderatum 

Whit part should teachers play in planning in-service training pro- 
gratmr How can school ssTWetm as-oid the danger of in-service training 
being dominated bv the mcentivc to receive credits fur advancement on 
the salary scale? "to what degree should the supervisor)* Madf in a city 
carry the mpomibility for in-service training? lo w hat degree should 
the supervisory staff in a county carry this rcspnisibility? lii time, wilt 
supervmon, curriculum planning, and in-«crvicr merge into one po- 
grani ci ioitnictmnal tendership^ 
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N ow that in-scrvicc training has been added to supervi^^iun and 
to curricutuni planning as a third movcitienr rouard the im- 
provement of instruction and learning, relative positions might veil 
be sumnurized. 

The original interest of supcrc isirm was in the improvement of 
the teacher's classroom procedures. »)f curriculum planning was in 
improvement of the educational otTcring itself, and o^ in-.ser\icc 
training was the general professional growth of the teacher. H\’ its 
very title it iinpikd teacher gr«»wth vhile in service. 

But educational conexpt^ refuse to stay nailed down. They shift 
with the times, as noted in the previous chapter in the c.isc of super- 
vision and curriculum planning. In trying to reach its goal, the in- 
service program \\ ill wander down every avenue that is t>pcn. It v ill 
.sit in tlte curriculum committee rtMun; it viti go in and our of the 
clas.sroom; it will travel to far-off places; it will get out into the com- 
munity; it will study the child and the various <tthcr aspects of 
pedagogy. But in spite of all its ramifications, it will find its true 
distinction in its original goal — the genera! professional growth of 
the teacher. If cla-ssnxims are supervised in the proccs.s, if curricultiin 
materials are developed, it will lie as a means to this other objective. 

Nobody on the job is going to ({uibbie aUiut the differences among 
these three movements. They are all most worthy, and the detailed 
fxudy made here finds its justiheatitm in a graduate classroom rather 
chan in a faculty meeting. 

Tiir, EDVCATfosoti, Workshop 

These professionai goals are gv>ing to be reached in varied ways. 
Of pronounced signi^cance to in-service education today is the 

m 
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\i''orkshop. It is vo frequently and su effectively used that seboni 
leadership U'ould indeed he hard pressed to d« withciut it. It is a 
tcchnupic for holding group conferences or stndv prf.graim. It 
has established itself as an effective way of enabling a grtiup to 
come Oigcthcr to work on matters of mutual concern- I he uork- 
shtip study pattern is applicable t<j all sizes of school groups. It is 
likewise applicable to various lyjjcs of in-service situations. A few 
of the more prevalent arc reviewed l>elo\v. 

1, The faculty viorkshop. This technique is commonly used 
by school principals to replace the more formal faculty niecrings 
uhich at one tioie constituted the luajcir program of professumal 
gfiAtth. I he description rtiat follows is taken from the account of a 
r\ picul workshop program.* 

All interested schc*ol [Hrminncl, about KO per cent of the faculty, met 
weekly on Monday afterntH>n for an hour and a half, followed <x'ca- 
Monalk^ by a dinner. LSualty the prt»fessional discussions and actisitics 
were preceded h\' a cup of tea or coffee and a friendly pericxi of social 
relaxation. “I he program w as planned In a steering cofiinifltcc using cite 
rcMilts of j>crif*Jic jm»1U id group interests. 

Discuvsion meetings were held twice each immrh and were demoted to 
s\K'h topics AS prufessu»nal ethics, mental health in the ciassrfKun. be- 
havior problems, creative expression, the testing prc^gruin, and curriculum 
development. 1 he parnctpanis shared cxfXTienccs and contributions were 
made by outside resource pcopl*^. 'I wo other ineviings cash month were 
slcvf*retl to the more manual rvjvs ol actisity, S>nic worked in the 
manual arts shop under the dircs'tion of one of the ts'achers. Mime in arts 
and crafts, M>mc m a witncc labor it 4>r%, and vfunc in a music group. 
Wducs in this workshop, as rcticsstd by a comnuttec, include: 

1. This interaction of a Uige nujonry of the faculty was nuisi whole- 
s*»r!ie. 

2. A salitvahic tyfu* of sujHrr vision resulted from this cIomt CfHq>cra- 
rion of teachers, principal, and su^vermtendent in formulating the plans 
of the schotd. 

5. The morale f>f the entire grt»up was raised h\' the close social and 
professional mreractum. CUisei relationships resulted from broader 
kmiw ledge of one's neightwir. 

4. fhe workshop broadened the parr ici pants* kmiw ledge of the total 
curriculum and the prt>blcnis at the various levels. It led to cirwser 
arricuiatkm of teaching levels. 

J. live workshop revealed many advantages over the more fonnal 
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faculty meetings. Teachers came with an open mind, as parttdpants 
rather than as merely listeners. 

2. The mstitute v'orkshop. 'Hie most traditional and most prev- 
alent gathering of teachers for purposes of professional uplift has 
been the instinitc program. Supptirrcd by state requirement as well 
as by traditional fairh. the imtirute has stetod its ground remarkably 
well in spire of coastant attack upon its ^cctiveness. 

Periiaps its new Jca.se on life has been the result of willingness to 
change its organizational pattern. It. too. has felt the indueitcc of 
tlie workshop approach. First, the traditional institute addrej^ was 
supplemented with small group discussions. In a nuinl>cr of instances, 
the institute is organized almost completely as a workshop. This 
means democratic pbnning. organization into groups small enough to 
permit effective participation, resource help, democratic evaluation, 
and departure with materials or pitas for hical application. 

One of the many public scluwl stMcms reporting tl\c use of the 
w'orkshop approach in Iwal study programs i,s the York, Pcnnsyl- 
%'anta, sch<K>l systcjn. One institute day wsw broken dow n into these 
study groups: 

Developing better habits^of lisrentng and speaking. 

Group dynamics and .sociometric grouping in a classroom. 

l*hc slow-leaming child. 

Individualizing instruction. 

Teaching of the social studies. 

Unit teaching and teacher-pupil planning in a classroom. 

.^udiO'Visual aids. 

Guidance. 

Tekvision. 

Improverttent of reading from grades one to twelve. 

V^ocational education. 

Another of the worksimp programs provided there w as scheduled 
one afternoon a month for eight seasons. The consultants for the 
groups included faculty members of a state oillege and metnl>er$ 
of the administrative and supervisory stalls. The program was o^n- 
ized into these groups: ail the pupils, unit of work teaching, the 
good student-teaching program, the science program in the school 
system, hinmn relations, vocational edncacton, audio-visual educa- 
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tion, the «its in the currtcuium, school organization and $apervmoii« 
and living and learning in the classroom. 

3. The graduate •n'orkshop. It is now common for graduate schools 
of education to set up special summer workshops for teachers. Tliese 
usually arc planned around a special interest, such as curriculum, 
guidance, or primary tdiK:.uion, and take the place of the more 
formal courses in such subjects. 

4. The conference workshop. The educational conference, often 
the annual meeting of a s{)eciali/ed group of teachers or adminis- 
trators, has likewise Ijccn inlluenced by these more informal pro- 
cedures. Although not so tiften called \vorksh<»ps, these meetings are 
subject to the same principles. Wherever used, the workshop plan 
has as its basic feature tlte opportunity for teachers and other staff 
members tt) define the problems to w hich they devote their atten- 
tion in the .sttuly program. 

'The suimner norkihop. Some school systems set up summer 
sttidy programs for their teachers and administrators on the work- 
shop plan. These usually range in length from one to four weeks. 
They ttsually treat varied interests of the participants and follow the 
patterns t>f planning and procedures discussed above. Thev are 
usually optional, but in muhc cases represent an in-sets'ice require- 
ment in the progrant of profcs.Monai development. 

There is a tendency among school systems to extend the working 
year of the M.'h<M>l staff, ‘fhis rcffects in parr the improvement in 
salaries and the consequent tht»ught that a worthy annual salary 
jusrifies a maximum cnturibiuion. Related Is the idea that the school 
staff needs tiitjc ff»r co-operative planning, and that the natural 
time for this is the summer numtlis when children arc out. The 
summer workshop has been the answer. The practice is nosv so 
common, it is relatively ca.sy for the .schtwl organizing its first work- 
shop to secure bulletins treating progratm that have been held.* 

In Greenville. South (Carolina, the teachers contract stipulates that 
the DUO teaching days lie supplemented with two weeks of panidpa- 
tion in the in-serv ice training program set up by the school d^Murc- 
meni. It is under the direction of a steering committee composed 
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of representatives of the elementary schiMits, iunior high school, 
senior high school, and the central office waif. Recently the assign- 
ment was scattered through three |>eri«>ds, a six-day preschool con- 
ference. a r>vt>-day conference at the l>cginiiing of the («hrisrina.s 
holidays, and amnher two-day ctmfercncc at the l»cginning of the 
spring holidays. 

The planning group works closely wirti the teachers in dciemiin- 
ing these three progrants. For instance in one spring conference the 
suggestions fttr the stud\' groups cinanared from the staff as a whole, 
and were then salt back f<ir Hnal selection .and elimination. The 
groups 3 S finally detennined were: choral reading, remedial reading, 
des'clopmcntal reading, books children like to read, science from 
grade one through twelve, handicrafts, audio-visual aids, rhythms 
and folk games, exceptional children, emotionally disturlied children, 
counseling ad<»lcscent.s, the Itearing t»f current pr<*hlcins on educa- 
tion. and spiritual guidance. 

San Francisco, California, is one of the many cities which ff>r 
some years have required the administrators and superfisnry siaff 
to participate in a summer workshop. Circenw ich, ( .‘onnecricut, is 
among the .smaller cities ft»llowing this practice. It is nou' common 
for the work year of the administrative and supervisory staff to Iw 
lonjjcr bv M»me weeks than the teachers’. I hc S.in Francisco work- 
shop is held for two weeks in August, anvl for the most p.irt is 
limited to morning work. A popuLir p.irtcrn there has been i f j 
9 V.M. to 10 AAi.. joint meeting of lM»th elementary and secondare 
people to hear a speaker of common interest. <2) in s.si !o- m 
coffee hour and informal conferencev and i 10 to noon, 

small grtiup meetings. (»roups arc organized around boih adminis- 
trative and instructional problems. Interests reflect ibe concern m 
the day-bv-iiav operation of the scbwils. 

6. The preschool H’otkskop. Cirowing in popularity for s<»mc 
time has been the prcsdiool conference for ttriemafion into the 
new' school year. It ordinarily ctmies the week prior to the ojscning 
of schmd and includes all teachers, administrators, and other staff 
memtiers. In a short survey of in-scrvicc training t»ver the country, 
the writer found the practice reported from coast to coast, a few 
of the schwd sywems being (atllinan. Alabama; Ibfoti. Mivslssippi, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Evaosivillc. Indiana; Port .Arthur, Texas; («rccns*tile. 
South Carolina; and Omaha, Nebraska. 
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School systems arc now accepting these days as a part of the 
teacher s Wf>rking year , as essential preparation worthy of teaching 
credit. Common features of the work of the conference a«: 

1. Orientation of new teachers to the school system. 

2. PrcscntatMin of new pdicics and the consideration of proble ms 
of organization and planning for the year. 

J. Presentation of new instructional materials and equipment. 

4. Interpretation of special parts <if the sch»»<*l program. 

5. (iciicral meetings of ait participants, often addressed by the 
superintendent. 

6. Building staff meetings in the respective sch<»ols. 

7. Social activities to foster goiwl fcliuu'.ship and professional 
morale. 

The Austin. Texas. Board of Education, has extended the calendar 
of the ccrrificaicd jx*rsonne! in (.rder o> provide for their continuous 
professional growrh. I hc school vcir for teachers was extended 
from the cusromarv HO dass to 2o^J. and that of superv'isors and 
principals frtun 10 to 11 months. The 20 days are being used as 
f<»Uows: 

4 days just prior to sch#>o! opening for preplanning for established 
teachers ansi orientation for new ones. 

< days f»»r currii uluin planning, during which the entire faculty 
of a scho<»! svttrks on common problems. 

I ^ slays in June after the close of school for workshops. 

In Bingh.miron. Massachusetts. V4»lumar\- co-siperation is the key- 
note <»f the m-serx ice program. (Ver a three year ps'riod 40<> teachers 
base avaiU-sl themselves of the classes offered. The courses arc deter- 
mined dcm«KT3tically by a csmimitrcc of I ' reachers, administrators^ 
and sm)erviM>rs working frotn the suggcsti«)n5 of the staff as a whole. 

The Arlington, X’irginia. program is centered in six workshops 
spaced throughout the year. There arc three in .August; one volun- 
tar)’, one required for new teachers, and a third for all teachers. 
The others are scheduled for Noveml)er, January, and April. Addi- 
tional funds have l>ccn budgeted for releasing teachers to work tm 
curriculum committee*, to visit other schotds, and to artoid profes- 
sional meetings. 

?. The school aod ctmmmnity xt'orkfhop. One of rite most kser- 
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esdn^ activities in the growth of teachers b that which is intended 
to briii^ them into conference with parents and laymen. One such 
activity is the school and community workshop, such as those ar* 
ranged by the University’ Oty, Missouri, Public Schook 

One such workshop consisted of tw'elve night or after-school 
weekly meetings planned around the tlicmc, the Growth and De- 
velopment of the Adolescent. Each mectmg consisted of the presenta- 
tion of a phase of the subject by a speaker, followed by discussion 
froni the floor. A simitar parrcni was followed for a workshop 
planned around the theme. Understanding the Young Child. These 
conferences bring parents and teachers into joint planning and par- 
dciparion. Attendance there has varied fnun 200 to 90() registrants 
per w ork.shop. 

A sec<md venture to bring schotd and community together in 
study situation is what has ctmic to be known as Uusincss-I'ducatkm 
Day, and its rcs'crse, Education-Business Dav. I be former is an or- 
ganized field day for teachers, u hich takes them into industries attd 
business houses for ohserxation. luncheon, and discussitui. Ehe 
brter is an organized day for businevs cxccufjves to come into the 
schotils for tiliscrs’atittn, luncheon, and discussion. As has l>cen dis- 
covered bv San Francisc«v Dubuijuc, and f»fhcr communities that 
have tried it, the in-scrvice training possibilities arc alimwt unlimited. 

Ix-SfRvicr Hfi f M no Srstv I.ivr.i, 

The states have been working diligent Iv at the improvement f»f 
rural schtml m.vtructifjn for a long time. To stjpply moncs and ideas 
at the state level for tltc tn-sefvicc gross tb of ftacltcrs dates back at 
least to World W ar I. The institute plan \sas the loginning. 

TmK EaRLV IxSTtrCIT pKtIORSM 

The Minnesota Plan. .Vj* earh* as institutes in .Minnesota were 
being planned, directed, and financed by the state department of 
education.* Insttrute k^idcrs were recruited fftim the state teachers' 
colleges. These institutions released chcir heads ttf rural education for 
the fall term of the year to conduct institutes. 1'he state depannunt 
provided the finances and the over-all leadership. 
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Outstandmg teachers were taken from their clasrooms to assist. 
A countj' institute program generally covered a school week of live 
days. Its discussions, demonstrations, exhibits, and group summaries 
mark it as a forerunner of today’s workshop. The plan was later 
modified to enable the iastinite instructors to visit schools and class* 
rooms in the county in connection with an institute. 

l.atcr, a modification replaced the college instructors with four 
special institute instructors, hired on a )0-nv>nths’ basis for the lead* 
ership function. The original app>intees had two things in comnwn, 
( 1) a wide range of experience extending frtmi rural school teaching 
to the training of prospectixe teachers, and (2f the ability to co- 
operate with nthers ami t<* iniriatc procedures designed to win the 
co-<»pcration of 4>thcrs. 

The state dcp.irtment co-ordinated the entire instinitc effort 
through an ofitcial cxpcricnccJ in rural education. It provided all 
|HTsonncl services. The only cost to the counties was that of liKal 
arrangements, a minor item. 1 he work of the four institute leaders 
included two pcrKuls in the field and rv\c» in the office. The first field 
peritid extended !r«»m early Scptemlicr ru the middle of Decemiier. 
During this rirsi period. 'O to f<n «if' rhe •'<4 counties held their insti- 
tutes. 'T'he renuiiider took advantage 4»f the seciftul field period, from 
^'cl^ru3^\' ro.Mav. 1 he state i-tj-ordmator would Wgin in July to 
arrange dates and preliminary dct.‘.i|s with the c^tuntv sxiperin- 
tendents. 

I hirtv ve.'irs .ig^t Minnesota set a pattern for ;nJ»Titutc opera- 
litm that is seUioni surpassed t«nlav. I hose c.iily institutes were not 
isolated in-serxict xenturcs. I lu x xx c.c groxxn out of x'ounrx class- 
rooms. In turn, ihev xxcre xMrntd hack into rhe rural school to en- 
rich it. I his XX as accomplished through the state's manipulation of 
the four institute leaders. 

In preparing for a sjiccific institute the stare leader went to the 
county scat m confer with the supcrinrrndcnt. He then went into the 
rural sc1uk»Is to ol»scrvc and to ctmfer with teachers. Conferences 
and visits were used n» aid in planning the instirutes so that they 
would scrx'c local conditions. 1 he visitor in the schoote shoxved 
about the sanie concern for local instruction that is ^own by a 
county or state superx’isor. Instrucriiinal materials, curriculum, 
teacher planning and preparation, class si/e, pupil abiluy and 
achievement, and simibr matters were comnumly ctinsidcred. Some 
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tune after an instinice, it was the custom for the state leader to visit 
the schools again in an attempt to carr)* over the in-service work 
begun earlier. The institute work was truly in-service training for 
count\* supeiintcndents as well a.s for teachers. It represented a well- 
organi7.ed supervisoiy program, co-ordinating teacher growth at the 
count)' level by means of state leadership. 

SrAivs Shift thf ESkph.^sis 

Kmtucky builds a program. In-service as a concept is rec'ognired 
today not only in the philosophy of the state responsibility for 
education, but in the law as uell. In the Kentucky statuics, for 
instance, is found this legal mandate. 

The State Departtnenr of Education is hrret>y aiithorixcd to establish, 
direct, and maintain a state-wide program (»f in-scrvtcc teacher training. 
Said pri^rant shall be organized and o|)craicd for the pur|iosc of improv- 
ing instructi«>n in the public common !>ch<K>ts, and fur the impr<»vemcnr 
(rf the leadership qualities and professional com|M'tcnce of the principals, 
supervisors, and teachers, and for such other services in the imprtivemvnt 
of instruction in the public common schools as in.iy Iw app?«>ved from 
time to rime by the State Board of Education on the recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The program shall be tlirccicd 
and supervised by the Division of Teacher 1 raining and CcniHcation 
in accordance with a program lippruved by the Su{X’nntcn^ciit of Public 
Instruction and in accordance with the rules and rigtilanons of the Stare 
Board of Education approved on the recommendation of the Siqicrin- 
tendent of Public Instruction.* 

Just as did .\Iinncsc>ta three decades before. Kentucky realized 
that the implcmcnration of rhe in-sersicc idea c.ills for staff {ht- 
sonnel. The state was divided into four regional districts, and one 
State r>cpanmcnt staff memlier was employed for each. I hese four 
supervisors provide comukativc service to the in-senicc efforts of 
the stare's 233 local school systems, and provide the leadership spark 
neccssaiy' to keep the program imtving. I he program Im Itccn 
planned and carried forward c<»-opemtively by the State Depart- 
ment, the local school systems, the 33 teacher education institutions 
in the state, and the Kentucky Education Association. 

B«tic pvioctpJes. In the charter of beliefs set up as a guide for all 
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effort in the program arc found the typical principles rliat are 
generally advanced in in-serv ice today. It b interesting to note this 
siniilarity in philosophical pattern from state to state. The in-service 
program as envisioned in Kentucky b based on the following funda- 
mental t»e)icfs: 

1* Tliat the individual fcacher ami administrator must accept the obli- 
gation to continue to improve himself |H:rsonatly and profc!»si’onallv« This 
includes travel, wide rca^ling, parrictf)aririrn in community activities. 
}>crimlic attendance at summer scIumjIs or workshofwi, and other activities 
which help to develop a broad cultural background as well as professional 
ctutifK-tcncy. 

2. That good teachers grow continuously through participation in pro- 
fcsNionul activities. 

3. I hat mfktivation for pamcipation comes from the teachers- 

4. I hat activities of the pr«>grani arc co^»j:KT 3 tivcly planned by the 
total staff- “elementary and secondary teachers. princi[>ais« supervisr^rs, 
and super intendentv 

Thar the activities arc dcrcrniiiied by the needs of the particijiants. 
FroblcnisS with which teachers need help arc considered. 

rt. That the activirics ’XtM\ rxjitricnccs <levclop profevsttinal spirit and 
prtnide {icrsonal as well as professional growth. 

1 hat dcmiKTatJC isinn or leadership releases the creative piw- 

ers w ithin the gf<nip. I’ rv one fccU f ;i*e to make bis uuiiiuc contribiirion. 

H. That the activities arc coordinated intsi a uniheJ !2-gradc wht>oi 
program. 

9, I'hat the activities tti the pn^gram prosiJc for trnprosciiumi of 
tvacbing rhuMigh connm.i*n;s 

TItc organi'/ation nf the program in Kentucky has l^ccn simple vet 
cxtcnsix c. In tMcfi of the 3 1 ctdicgcs a comnhficc u as l«>rnHd to work 
with the State Department, I he 1 <»cm 1 schools formed their own 
planning committees. 1 he colleges have provided resource pcr9«>m 
from their staffs in furthering the speciric programs of the local 
systems* This help has liceii Mipplcinenrcd ami co-^»rdinatcd by the 
ftMir regional supers ist^rs working mtr of the State Department. 
Kegionat conferences for planning and cvaluaticm purpt>scs arc held 
at intervals and tend to tic the whole stare effort into a single pro- 
gram, *1 he concUiMons reached at s**ntc of these conferences w^ould 
indicate that the prt»gram represents a broad attack upon all r> pes 
of instructional handicaps, \ hc ftdhnsing list of intentions have 
come tnit of such c«mfercnccs as those held at Lexington, Coving- 

VAwf., p. jwk 
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ton, London, Pikeville, Morehead, Louisville, Bowling Green, and 
Murray: 

The develupmenc of state curriculum guides in language, arith« 
medc, and social studies; the use of college representatives in local 
programs; the availabiHry of state consultants upon call; the dis- 
semination of information on the total program as an aid to progress; 
more attention to instruction in meeting^ of teachers’ organiaations; 
preschool local conferences including both elementar)’ and scc- 
ondar)' teachers; the pn^viston of nmre supervisory personnel by the 
local school systems; change in the textlxjok law to allow greater 
dexibiHn' in instruction; mure loUow-up of graduates on the job 
by the teachers' colleges; the improvement of pupil reporting meth- 
ods; area meetings of supervisors; State Department help for 
principals; improvement of testing programs; closer ctMumurutv rela- 
donshipi; the improvement of teaching technitjues; and the en- 
couragement of educational travel and study. 

In looking back at the progress made in this prftgram. State 
Superintendent Hodgkin said; 

This new service is being received with enthusiasm by teachers. su}>cr- 
visors. principals and superintendents. They arc taking great pritlc in 
getting projects underway ilv their sch4.>ois. It has trtulcd to improve 
teaching staff morale. Teachers appar inspired to do their Iwrst, 

It has stimulated all teachers in the scho4»l system u» sv<»rk together as a 
team in determining and deciding upon the problems of instrsicrton ss htch 
they need to attack, deciding ufxm methods <if licttcr reaching, and in 
determining what is the l>C!»t practice to pursue ui regard to honw work, 
reporting to parents and promotion. 

We are endeaviiring to assist superintenslems in es'aiuattng their pro- 
grams in terms of what immediate step toward impmsement should 
be taken- The superintendents of the dtstriits in which we have worked 
have been promped to focus attention upon the kind of reaching that ts 
going on in their schools. These su{>crintendent\ and their teachers are 
asking us to help than on such practical problems as these: 

1. How do I know w'hen 1 have a gtHid first grade program? 

2. How can my teachers and 1 plan a daily schedule of work so that 
every child will get the maximuin opportunity to partici{>ate in reading* 

3. Where can my teachers visit to see go^ teaching being dune iki 
die basts of newest educational practices? 

4. What kind books shouid I buy for my high school classes so 
di of the boys and girls will haive sointthif^ on their imereic level and 
at dtt same tune on their reachmg level? 

5. How do we plan a program tosed on the individual pupil’s needs? 
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6. How can standard tests be used as learning techniques instead of a 
pronKtrton basis? 

7. On what basis should promotian be determined? 

8. Should children be denied high school education if the)' cannot 
meet ail the academic standards set up for entrance into high schools? 

9. How can wc put out teaching on a more personal basis so that every 
child will develop to his maximum? • 

The Kentucky program is unusual in that states seldom undertake 
such an ali-out co-ordinated attack upon the instructional program. 
Apparently the enthusiasm of the leadership in the State Department 
and in the training institutions is having its influence upon the local 
schi>ols. I his in-scrvicc program has Irccn inaugurated in the deep 
belief that something good can come front it. 

Alabama study. One of the more recent and more helpful state 
gestures in this held has iH-en the Alahan>a publication, In-Service 
hducetion—A ihxndhook for the lhK’clof>wctit of Programs, It is a 
95-pagc bulletin prcp.ared by the Stare Department of Education as 
a guide f<*r ItKial leadership. It covers the nature and scope of in- 
scrvice education, basic principles, the studs program in the school 
sV-stem. the sttidy pntgr.im in the individual sch«w)l. the preschool 
conference, and other phases of the topic. It is a fine testimonial 
to state acceptance of rcspnistbilitv m this movement. 

ThF PhOVISJON ok ISsIKt <T«0>,SL LFAOKKSHiP 

It is fair tt* say that for the narion's .schools as a whole the amount 
of instriicrumal leadcrslup priivulcd o in direct proportion to the 
amount of personnel cmploved for the purpose, h is never casv to 
determine the general e\tcnt of this provision, .A most compre- 
hensive and revealing study is one made by the .Anwrican .Association 
of Sciwml administrators, and repotted in their thirtieth yearbook.’ 

I'heir questionnaire was distributed t*> the .*,220 city superintend- 
cncies listed in the Educattonal Directors of the L’nitcd Srata Office 
v>f Education, with a return of 49 per cent. It was sent to the J,4J5 
rural superintendcncics Iktcd. with a .10 per cent renim. The pro- 
vision for directors, superstsurs. and other technically trained as- 
sistand in the central office staffs is indicated in Tabks 9 end 10. 
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In these statistics are found the seeds of supervision, curriculum 
improvement, and in-ser>’ice training. Where the planting was lim- 
ited, so will be the yield. 

The story of supeA'ision is packed with idealism, enthusiasm, 
contribution, and accomplishment; yet it has its sordid side, it is 
streaked with complacency and indifference, with limited investment 

'I 

TABLK 9* 

Sl'PERINTENhr.NTii* Ai'tlSTANTS IX ClTIh^J OVER 2500 


j 

iPrr Cff.t (*Hi 

! ihf 

T yp/ Pu}^ uivn \ P*' ■ i • »i 


. Supervisor of music ’ 51 0' ^ 

. ffcad nurse . . . i 

3. Supcrvifior of art j 

4. Head cui^UKiian > .8 

5. Supcr%usor of physical education .'4.5 

6. Director of elementary educaiitui ; ^ ‘12 d 

7. Superintendent of builviin}£$ and grounds ... j M.l 

8. Head of lunchroom services 2"*.H 

9. SchcK>l physician . j 2". 4 

10. Busrnes^s inanaircr, rcftpcjn^ihle *upcrintendrr,t 2! 8 

11. Supervisor of he-dih ; 218 

12. Director of census and aueruiance ' 21 5 

IJ. Super\isc>r of audio- visual education i 2M 

14- Supervisor of v<;K3tu>nai Mibjccts ‘ 210 

15. Suf>er\ i.sor ot counseling' and jfviidaiuc .... ' 

16. Supervisor or dirctlor of high- scU>>i instruct M.n « !8*y 

17. Supervfscjf of home ec<jr»/#nsi<:.K ' U .8 

18. Director of adult ediicati‘,»n 

IV. Assistant, deputy, a/s/rciaie superinfcndrni . , 13 8 

20. Supervisor of s*ch<.K*i library se^vn.e^ ; 1 3-5 

21. Ps> ch^dogi&i ; 12.0 

22. Admini>trative assistant Ui the f^uperintendent | 11“ 

23. Supervisor of education of tin* handicapped ; 114 

24. Supervisor of research^ te^iik, and mrasureriicnth . j 10 3 

25. Businevs manager^ resj>onhib|e to the hf»ard ; 10..> 

26. General aupervi.^or of instrucalon j '>.8 

27. Director of Jicho<>f heahh sen ireii. | V 3 

28. Supervi.wr of reading I f>.3 

29. SwpNfrviitor of pupil per««onn<l ! 6.0 

30. Sapend^or of curricuhim 1 4.5 

31- Ps»ychiaUf«t | 2 6 

32. Sratifttician ' 2.5 

33. Swp«rrvi*of of employee pervinncl ’ 


o. 299. 
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of time and money. No professional assistants at all was the report 
of 30 per cent of the county school offices in America, 61 per cent of 
tl)c supervisory-union offices, and 40 per cent of all rural superin- 
tendents combined. And no assistants were found in 40 per cent of 
tite cities of from 2, $00 to 10,000 population, and in 28 per cent of 
all cities. 

It has long since been established in school operation tiuit when 
there is a shortage of help in the central office, administrative and 
not supervisor}' functions will be handled first. This is natural, for 

TABLE 10» 

Assi<itan*ts to RrHAK 

f Prr<fnta:^t it/ 

« j SupfnnrndfHls 

j :hf 


Typ/ cf Po'iUvK ; PiflUtOK 


1 Suprtvisnr fjf mu^ic } 21.2^1- 

2 Mfinl cu-tcs-lian I 21 0 

3 S\iptrfvis<*r clc«icri:arv in$iruct:«in I 20,5 

4. Hvaii t»( ltsnchr<K.'Tn >frv:cc* - j 15.0 

5 nipcriniefidcnt . j 14,^ 

^ Oncral ‘iiipt'fviMtf of in^tryciion <. ..j 13.9 

T. ^ 'ipr rvi;>nr •>{ plivsicil ciliu iiuon. . , . . .. ! 12.3 

8 nurse j 11,3 

I ‘./I iti^'tnjcUun j 10 6 

in. ut cciisi’.f! and ^itrrKiisJicc. . . , . .. .J 10.5 

II. .vr . ... 

12 Suir.'^ii tif honic cc'.»!iv»triscs . j ^-2 

13. ■: -f .irt - . -j 8,2 

14. i\ i'nr .'i fcubiects . . ..; h2 

Iv l>i:ocJor v*f “chtxjl ^f^n^pollaxion - ; 

16. SciKKil ph>su-:an , .. .| ‘"•3 

17. Siipcjf Vi^or of heahh . .. .; 7.1 

18. Suj>crviw<.r of library services | 6.6 

IV. SufH*r\ i«;ot of coun^cl'miar jtnd guidance 6.2 

20. Suf'crintcndcnt i»f huildin];» and ground ^. . 6 1 

21. Su|HTvi^‘>r of auJu>'viaua{ cducat'um 5.3 

22. SujH't\ isor of education of the handicapped .... 4.7 

23. Bu*inc^f» manager 3.2 

24. Direct w of school health services 3.2 

25. PsychulogiH 2,9 

26. Director of adult education 2,7 

27- Supervisor of pupil personnel 2,6 

28. SuperviMjr of research and teatlng . , 2.2 


p. 330. 
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che opendonal imners are most impelling. Instruction seems to be 
able to continue as it was yesterday, last year, or year before. Hiring 
a teacher has seemed more urgent than helping one who is having 
difficulties in a cbssroom. Extending the building to provide more 
classrooms has seemed more urgent than broadening the curriculum 
to serve more cluldren. As stated earlier, inefficiency or delinquency 
in school administratiem carries its own death is'arrant; but inclTec- 
tiveness in the curriculum can live on inhefinirelv, undeteaed hv 
those who pay the school's bills. 

The blank spots in the national supervisoiy’ picture arc not alw.ivs 
limited to the smaller commumty. I'he author wrote to 50 cities 
ranging in size from 30,(X»0 on up, asking for a statement of their 
in-service training progranjs and a list of tiieir superviv>r\' positions. 
In one fifth of these school systems, supervisory leadership was 
limited to the positions of principal and superinrendenr. Fn>m an 
Eastern seaboard city of 5u.(KHJ population came this short repiv: 
“\^’e have no program of in-scrvice trainittg for teachers in our 
sv’stent.” 

Front a cit\' of abtmt 30.000 in the W est South Central states 
came this response: ’‘Replying to your inquiry as to how the m- 
scrs'icc training for teachers^ conducted in our schftols. I am sorry 
to confess that wc have nothing thar I think would help you. \Vc 
are at present having a life and death struggle to keep schtmls open 
nine months in the year, and liavc had to disptisc of all special mjjht- 
visors that we have ever enipl<»ycd. .\dministramc help is practically 
non-existent. VVe can only encourage teachers to continue their 
studies and in this regard have been fairly successful by providing 
some saiaty increases for imprtn ed training. ' 

And from another FUst coast city, of near 100,000 population, the 
superintendent writes; “I think it best that I do not participate in 
your research prtigram on supen ision. My community has not been 
too affiuent of late and still continues it.s scIumiI department as a 
one-man job. The superimendent has to do escrvthing except the 
writing of employment cards." 

NeedlciK to say, these three examples are exceptions to the rule, the 
rule being that the typical cir\- over 30,(KX) provides an in-scrvice 
program and some supervisory personnel. In the sitperintendents’ 
yearbook study, treated abewe, the cities l>etwecn 1<K),00() and 
200,000 support these positions besides the typical supervisors: 
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GeneraJ sapervisor or director of instruction, 20 per cent. 

Suf.tcrvisut or director <if elementary education, 80 per cent. 

^pervisur or director of high^schcMd instruction, 44 per ceaL 

Sufwrvisor or director of curriculum, 26 per cent. 

Sujwrt'isor of pupil personnel, JJ per cent. 

Supervisor of counseling and guidance, 46 per cent.” 

The Lssrat'crioxAi- Center 

No school sj'stcm is complete today without a curriculum bbora> 
roiy’— a center of instruaional materials and literature to act as 
professional nourishment for the in-service program. It might well 
he referred to as the instructional center. In the large city systan, 
or the ct»unry school office, it may well l>c a combination professional 
librars' and curriculum laboratory, with at least one full-time 
librarian. In the small sch(M>l district, the more modest outlay will 
reflect the sainc spirit of instructH>na! pnigrcss. These curriculum 
centers arc ctunnum today, and the dejx'ndencc of good supers'isoiy* 
programs \ipon them is fast being accepted. Typical of their features 
arc these; 

1. The library of professional ImkiIcs. periodicals, teaching guides, 
and similar professional publications. 

2. The librars' of audio- visual materials for reference purposes. 

3. Work space ff*r individuals and small gr<*ups to l>e able to 
take advantages of the libiar>'. Prosision for showing a film or 
examining a map as well as for reading a book or periodical. 

4. Conference space for gj<i»ups to meet in study programs, such 
as in curriculum development. 

5. Typing and mimeographing facilities. 

6. Files of instructional materials. 

7. Files of textbooks in use, including manuals, workbooks, and 
teaching guides. 

8. Files of standardized tests, tcachcr-piade tests, and other evalua- 
tion materials. 

This laboraror)' is a center of the development of instnictiona! 

materials, as well as a reference center for those who are studying 

more or less on their own. Be.sides the regttlar teachers in servTce, 

student teachers conunonlv have access to these facilities. 

« 


p. 211. 
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Some Conclusions 

The function of in-scn'icc trairang is the improvement of the 
quaiirv of performance of the school staff. The ultimate goal is the 
uplift of the schiMi! program, but the immediate goal is the advance- 
ment of teacher performance. Common practice in the schools indi- 
cates that this concern includes the perai^nal as well as the profes- 
sional growth of those being in-serviced. For instance, experience 
in community work and travel are but r\s*o of the many summer 
activities by which teachers meet in-service training requirements. 
This n'pe of activity, in practice, now ranks side by side with the 
activity of a more professional nature such as an extension course 
in teaching reading. 

It is not difficult to make a case for in-service training. There 
has always been a shortage of well-trained teachers. There has always 
been a noticeable turnover of teachers, calling for attention to the 
new ones, 'rhcrc have alwavs been new developments in education to 
be carried to the schools. But perhaps the in-scrvice idea fiods its true 
function even bc)'ond these three accepted duties of supervision. 
Behind in-service is the recognition of the fact that even the best 
teacher or administrator person who has the right — and should 
have the opportunitv' — to continue his professional development. 

There is one dichotomy in in-service training. One branch of the 
endeavor represents group study situations set up or approved by 
the local school system. The other branch represents the somewhat 
isolated in-semce steps taken by teachers as growth pick-ups, such 
as travel or summer work experience. The first reflects w'hat might 
be spoken of as a program, calling for supervisory leadership. It 
opens the way to all the democratic practices commonly apprf>vcd 
for supervisory leadership today. The second branch of activities can 
hardly be spoken of as a supervisory program. Such effort calls not 
for supervisor)' leadership but for approval by an accounting office. 

Those school systems chat require a specified anuiunt of in-service 
accivt^ must bew'are of the old educational curse of credit chasing. 
If nmdvated by credit accumulation, the in-scrvice program is apt 
to be dominated not by pressing instructional matters but by the 
pressing need of credit accumubtion. It is quite possible that the in- 
service course or activity that is convenient may. take precedence 
over that vffikrh is more meaningful. 
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Perhaps then, the success of an organized in-service effort will be 
dependent up<m a program that emphasizes group effort, planned 
realistically aruuitd the program of the local school, and measured 
in terms of improvement in the local situation. It stands to reason 
tliat teachers arc going to have a lot of interesting and prtifitable 
experiences, but if the in-scr\’icc tent is stretched uidc enough to 
encoinpasi) all of them, then the concept loses any signibcanc'e it 
might have had. 

Adventurers of the sea have worked their imaginations overtime 
with the idea of a mythical treasure in the Sargasso Sea. The more 
hopeful picture it as a vast as.semb!agc of maritime treasures trapped 
in a maze (»f seaweed, au airing the lucky finders. In-ser\'tce training 
must not take on tliis alluring concept. It must not be lost in the 
imagination as endless a.ssemblage of professional treasures. When 
foiuul by a school system, an in-service training of anv value will be 
a rather well defined list of pn>lcssion.il actisicics, svith instructional 
leadership apparent in the program. 

For Further Consideration 

Is the workshop more successful if arrangement for college credit is 
provided the particijMUts^ What are the genera! features of a successful 
worksho}!? W'hat ditficiiittcs might a setuKd N\steni face in holding fur 
teachers and staff a prescluHi] conference the week prior to the o{>ening 
of school' ilow- can institutes still he used to advantage in promoting 
professional growth? \\‘hat aie the ty|>cs' of things the stale might be 
doing in providing for the development of teachers and administrators? 
W'hat Icailership should the principal give in in-service programs? 
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P eople arc known hy the lives they live, and school supervisors 
are no exception to the rule. 1‘hcy arc revealed bv the services 
they perform; but likewise by the articles they write, the associations 
they form, and the conventions they hold. In the purposes and pro- 
grams of their professional tirganizations arc found the image of the 
pf>sitton that the supervisor likens himself unto. The ideal is high. 

Either as individual workers or as organized groups, supersisors 
are remarkably earnest and patient. In the beginning of this book an 
attempt was made to distinguish between the functions of super- 
vision and administration (Chapter 2), Perhaps the «ipcrvisor's db- 
tinguishing mark is his patience as much a.s b the function of bb 
office. He holds a deep faith in the improvement of the work of die 
school; and in hb devotion to his t«e;k. he reveals the patience of a 
true scientist. He has gained the reputation of being tfie student of 
the teaching profession — the one who appreciates cause and effect, 
and is willing to aw'ait the latter after the former b set in motion. He 
isn't even out of character when he attends his convendor^. He 
carries his studious tendencies with him. 

Each winter the members of the supervisors’ national organization 
— the A-ssociation for Supcn'is4on and Curriculum Development — 
convene for almost a week. Once the delegates get their badges and 
hotel rooms, they immediately break down into study groups. The 
men cake off their coats, the women arrange their hats, and they 
then settle down uround the conference tables for an eainen tusste 
with their problems. They spend night and day in what would seem 
a lifc-and-dcath struggle to find out the truth about teazling and 
learning. 

The anendtticc at such meetings represents a(^[»<Mtimaiely a tititd 

38,1 
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of the total membership of over 6,000. It takes more committee rooms 
to handle a national supen'isors' convention than it docs a national 
school administrators' convention with five times the attendance. 
Administrators, when away from the daily pressures of their jobs, 
appreciate the relaxing security' of the convention auditorium and 
its !^tlighted platform. But supert'isors seem to have a natural ahhor* 
rence of being told, and prefer to exchiipge experiences and find 
out for themselves. They are long on committees or round-tables, 
and short on speakers. From the beginning, they have l>cen the 
champions of group participation. They are a patient lot. 

On the other hand, the scho<»l administrator, accustomed as he is 
to working under pressure, is most willing to take the short cut in 
his conventions — ^to be brought up to date from the platform. With 
little time to meditate on the job track home, it would Ire most 
unnatural for him to spend long hours in group conference at his 
convention. 

TTiis little deduction is no attempt to give more credit to one 
position than the other. Both represent a natural baianfc tirat is 
needed in school operation, and the wtrrking characteristics of the 
tuo parties reflect the respective working conditions of the two 
positurns. It will Ire recaHed‘',what the school administrator had in 
mind when he created the supervis<»r’s position early in this ccntur\- 
fCliapter 4). He was prompted by the numerous derails of his own 
work, and lorrked for someone who would h.ivc time to w»>rk more 
carefully at the jtib of helping teachers with their classrooms. ’I'he 
more leisurely and studious approach was implied in the creation of 
the staff position devoted to instrucriim. 

The professional movement of supcr\-is<>rs — and tlicir fellow in- 
structional workers operating under such other .supervi.v>ry titles 
a.s co-ordinator and director — is vtudied here by sampling the work 
of their professional associations. First is treated their national 
organization, followed by a discussion of the activities of some state 
associations. There are as many as 20 thriving state or regional asso- 
ciations that are affiliated with the national one. 

The A.s.soctATiov roa Supervision and Curriccium !>eveIjOpmrnt 

ASCD — as it is commonly and aflTecttonatelv referred to bv its 
members — is the hub of the professional movemau of the supervisors 
of the country. The breadth of endeavor is noted in the title, the asso- 
ciatfon representing the merger a decade ago of two national groups. 
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one advancing curriculum study and the other supervision. One was 
the Curriculum Society; the other was the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National Education .Association. 

It is safe to say that it exerts greater influence upon instructional 
practices in .American schools than any other educational organtza* 
rion.^ .As a Department of the National Education Association, with 
headquarters in the \\'ashington oflice, its publications conastently 
lead the best seller lists in the NEA building. School principals and 
superintendents have grown accustomed to turning to it for sug- 
gestion in the imtructional field, just as they would turn to instruc- 
tional staff members in their own schfKd svstems. As pointed out else- 
where in this study, much of the responsibility for instructional im- 
provement in America's schools falls upt>n principals and superintend- 
ents, but for the direction they lean heavily upon the studies of 
su|>crvisors. 

Publications of .ASCD, Yearbooks. The Association prides itself in 
the continued life of its yearbooks — as publications issued not merely 
for the moment. Fhc following titles of the yearbooks of recent 
years reflect the concentration upon the instructional setting; 

Forces .4 ffccthif; American Education 

Cirou'ing up in an ctnxious Aae 

Action for (.urriculttm Imprtn emem 

Fostertnn Mental Health in Our Schools 

TtcicarJ Better Teaching 

Organizing the Kletnerttary School for Lk-ing and Learning 

Leadership Through Supervision 

The recent vearlKMik .4c(ion for Curriculum Improvement carries 
the p<»int of view that supervision and curriculum development are 
aimo.sr one and the Mine process and that any sharp distinctions 
irerween the two arc of doubtful validity. 

Pamphlets. For some years it has been the policy of the Associa- 
tion to issue pamphlet studies of instructional matters of wide inter- 
est. The need for such a study is first cleared by tl« Publications 
and Executive C>>mmittecs, and the publication staff is as carefully 
chosen as it is for a yearbook, .Among the pamphlets and other 
publications issued within recent years, or planned for early distribu- 
tion are: 

‘ Infortnaiion about the Associanon for Supervidon and Oirricuhnn Develop- 
nwot was secured from materials gracious^ suf^lied by Amo Betlack, dieii 
rxecttti\*a Secretary. 
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Tetuben for Todty's Schools 

Instructioml Leadership in Smsdl Schools 

Tisne and Funds for Curriculum Developmem 

List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning Materials 

Bibliography on Secondary Education 

Better than Rating 

Building Public Confidence 

Group Processes m Supervision 

Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum \ 

Discipline for Today's Children attd Youth 
The Three R's in the Elementary School 
Curriculum-Supervision Bibliography 
Reporting to Parents and Pupil Progress 
Progranu for Early Adolescents 
Working <U'ith Neu: Teachers 

Periodicals, The monthly magazine of the Association, Educational 
Leaderships is almost standard equipment today for a supervisor on 
the job. It is a standard reference for students of the field. Here 
again is to Inr noted the careful planning that characterizes the entire 
publication program of .‘XSCIX 'I’hc j«>urna!s rcfiect a l^lance Iw- 
neecn elementary and .sccondaiy’ education, l»ct\vccn direct curricu- 
lum planning and rhe broader aspects of supervision, and lierwccn 
theoiy- and practice. The acttcles of any issue arc related by a general 
title, rhe issues of any one year representing a' planned balance of 
interests. For instance the isvsues of reveal this range: 

Schools Attack Curriculum Problems 
Schools Expand Their Programs 
Controversial Issues — U7.*>- and flow? 

A Good Environment for Learning 
Hove Foster Values and Ideals? 

In-Service Progratn for Continued Growth 
Children and Youth in Today's Crisis 
Schools Share in Search for Peace 

Activities of the A^odiation. In addition, the Flcw's Exchange is 
sent five times a year to ill members. It is a newsletter that serves as 
a means of direct commimication lictw'cen the Wa.shingron staff and 
the total membership- A major concern is that of in.spiring wide- 
spread paitictpacion by metnbers in the prtigram in spite of increasing 
menffierdtip. It is not uncommon for alxaut 1,000 of the almost 7,000 
members to engage in any one year m some phase of the program on 
the national level 
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Orginizttitm far work. The Wadungton office is staffed wkh an 
executive secretary and editor, an associate editor, a research con^ 
soltant. and four asdstants. The officen of the Association are elected 
annually, an elected executive board serving a longer period. At any 
one time there are at work eight or ten standing committees in 
addition to the special project groups such as those ^veloping year- 
books. Some of these standing comnuttees are the legislative Onn- 
mtttee, Research Board. Committee to Study Structure and Organiza- 
tion of AS(U), Committee on Instructional Materials, 0)minittce on 
Prepararion of Con Teachers, Apprai<ial and Plans < ominittcc, Pub- 
licauons Committee, and International Understanding 0>mmittee. 

One of the greatest strengths of the program is the work carried 
on by the affiliated state and regional gr«>ups. Summer workshops, 
regional conferences, sure consultant programs, and numerous kinds 
of coinmitcee activities arc among these activities. Currently state 
eroujis and two legionai associations, coiupnsmg ten states, are 
affiliated. Field contacts with these groups arc taken senously by the 
W'ashington office. 'Die programs earned on by these affiliated 
groups — segments of the national organi/ation“-arc w'cll planned 
and directly related to the problems faced by the iiiemlicrs in their 
own working situanons. 

The .\ssocianon is developing a major program in the field «»f 
curriculum research. A research consultant now works out of t^ 
licjd<|uartcrs office in collaboi-ition w’lth state and regional groups in 
dc\ eloping research programs. 1 he idea is to encourage the piw- 
tital on-the*joh research that is needs d for confinuou.s school im- 
provement, correlating the resources as lilahle in the tespectue areas. 

1 he national convention of the .Association is one of the Wgh- 
lights of the year’s work. .As revealed at the beginning of this 
chapter, it scrs'cs as a clearing house lor ideas from the field and is 
conducted so that all those who attend have an oppominit)- to 
contribute. 

The Growth or Svmvisoas at thf State I-evel 

At the iiiidccntury mark, the United States Office of Faiucarion 
reported 9,44H supers'isors in the nation’s schools,* At the same time 
their national profcsMonal organization reported a membership of 
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6.574.* It nught be assumed that a majority of these m^mbersiups 
represent supervisory personnel, but supervisors arc not willing to 
rest their case for professional growth with their national organi74i- 
timi alone. The state supervisors* association is comimin from coast 
to coast, and the annual state conference of supervisors is well 
established in this in-service program. 

The state conference. For the past few years supervisors and oth«’ 
instructional officers have been going to workshops and conferences 
to study such topics as these: \ 

What is the nature of the group process and what are scune of the okhw 
important patterns of social interaction? 

What are the characteristics of a democratic work group and how is 
democratic leadership differentiated from domination? 

How does the process (d group discussion function as an application 
democratic principles, and what are kinds of discwision techniques 
ttur may be enifdoycd? 

What elements contribute to effective group Icadersliip and the crea- 
tion of a productive group discussion? 

How can reality*, practice, and role playing be applied in supervisory 
techniques and teacher improvement? * 

It is true that conducting conferences, institutes, workshops. f,ic- 
ulty meetings, and similar group meetings of teachers is one of the 
typical activities that will ^ntinue to take the time of supert'isors. 
They are as important as they are time-consuming. The study of 
the most effective techniques of organizing and conducting such 
meetings is bound to be of interest to those w ho find themselves 
tarrying the responsibility. It Ls essential that a supervisor strengthen 
such abiitt}'. 

The anM>unt of time that supervi«)rs can afford to be away from 
their jobs for their own conventions or conferences is limited. 'The 
pressure of the demands in almost any local or county schtKtl dis- 
trict mak^ rftis so. As has been brought out elsew here in this study, 
the supervision of instruction in AtiKrica’s schools is handicap|ted 
by a limited provisiem of personnel for the work. Consequently, 
when <me leaves his job for a few' days to attend a conference of 
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supervi<tor$t every meeting should promise maximum returns to the 
uork back home. 

If the conference w set up to help improve the participants* ability 
to apply the group prcKcss to their oM'n meetings back home, how 
can this be done most ediciently' It is suggested char one of the 
more promising means is to set up the conference to handle some 
of the pteasing matters of curriculum and instructi(»n. The organtxa* 
non for the study of these matters can tlicn follow grM>d group 
tccliniques. (amsequcntly. the pamcipant has the opportunity to 
shatficn his understanding of good group procedures at the same 
tunc that he is desoting himself to problems of immediate concern 
I lie tsso esamplis that follow reseal this approach. 

'1 III Ti \ ss Asstx I s I ION 

\n examination of the pr<»gfaiiis and lepom of state supcrsisors 
eonftuntes lc.iscs no d<»ubr as to the stnoosness and the promise ot 
the gatherings I he foll<»wmg list of studs groups, into sshich a 
tspual stut meeting was org.int/ed for ssotk. denotes tlic breadth 
of the (oneepnon ot their duties held b\ these leaders of mstruetion 

1 ^^'h It nukes supers ision click * 

2 W hat aic poiinising scntuies in m-scrs'ice pntgrams^ 

I How mis the* euniculum Ite res'ttah/cd* 

4 W’hat scntuies mas In. deselofiesl bs eouittiunits centered schools' 
s, floss mas moral and spuiruaf satucs bs taught' 

6 What ate the prietieal appueattons ot vhitd studs ^ 

” W hat should a pubheatiun of esaiuating pupil progreas and rcfioft- 
ing to ptrenrs me ludv' 

h What should tie included m the i due anon t>f clcinentars school 
personnel 

\t a rceenr annual state tonlcrcnce of Texas supers isors. studs 
groups see re oiganired around these eight ejUfstions. Iwcnts* was 
set as the ideal nuinlici of memlicrs for a discussion group The 
thud epicstmn e*alU'd for three groups, formed to consitler the cfc 
incnraiy. junior high, and senior high curriculum. 7'he fourth ques- 
tion also required three divisums: — one each for the total school 
svstem, elementary schools, and secondary schools. The breadth of 
paiticipatum in the conference is further indicated by the fact that 
sers'ice seas prostded by 09 leaders, recorders, and resource petqiie- 
lo assure a conference that would toueii local matters of the 
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putidiMnts, die moidiexship of the essocwdoa tees pofied three 
in advance to secure suggestions for group probtems. 

Hie Texas Assocatimi for Superviskm and Oinioikiin Develop- 
ment was organized as kte yet die state membership in the 
Mtional oiganhatkn already ranks tiurd, beit^ bettered only by 
California and New York. The Association is now ^nsoring four 
major projects: an annual summer mie-week work conference at the 
Universii^ of Texas, a study of paren^madier co-operadon for 
school improvement, a buliedn on repoldog to parents, and its 
winter thiee-day ccmfercnce already mendoned. A quarterly news 
letter is issued to the total membersiiup. The purpose of the Associa- 
don, as set out in its consdcudon is “the promodon of curriculum 
study, the improvement of instnicdon and supervision, and the 
sdmuladon of professional growth.'* * 

A Louisiana Conferencx 

The annual state conference is not alwa)‘s the sole responsibility 
of the professional organizadcm. Often schools and colleges of 
educadon, or the state department co-operates with the «tate asso- 
dadon to sponsor the meeting. The value of this procedure is ap- 
parent. It broadens the base of instrucnonal leadership in the state, 
and teams together the agendes that inHuence educadonal advance- 
ment The Louisiana conference represents such a program. The 
following list of study groups, into which one such conference w^as 
organized for work, denotes the breadth of the supen'isors' concep- 
don of their dudes. 

1. Supervisor leadership of in-service educatum programs for teacher 
growth. 

2. The saperviscNr's role in the use evaluative criteria by ekmentary 
and high schools. 

I, A look into and self-analysis (Mf our parish (county) and state super- 
visori^ograins and services. 

4 . The schoors icqfionsfbility in child understanding, guidance, and 
mmol hyipene. 

5. The mpervisor*s role in wlectuq;, procuring, and promoting the use 
of incnictkmal matcrnls. 

4. Squaring chwaoom pcsedees with modem educadonal tenets and 
ol^ocdvea. 
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7. The e?«r>frowing importmce of ceeclMr leerukiiieat, miiuiif, emi 
selection. 

8. Developuig the school as the focus of community growth and tm* 
proved quality of Oviog. 

9. The role of die schools in the present national emergen^.* 

It is interesting to note the samilarity of the pnibletns whose 
answers supervisors persistently pursue. The pattern of the study 
approach from state to state is )ust as similar as are the matters 
treated. For instance, the county supervisors of Florida in tluur 
annnal meeting join study groups just as do the instructional leackrra 
in Louisiana and Texas. I>uring the year, the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education issues to ail supervisors a bulletin. Supervisory 
News Notes, which carries information of advantage in local opera- 
non. 


The CAi.iroRxiA St:RooL SuPEavtsous AssoaxTiox 

Chapter H carried a sample list of the miscellaneous titles under 
which supervisors in California gis'c their service ro the cities and 
the counties of the state. In their professional organirarion they are 
one of the most active groups in rhe country. The California School 
Supen’isors Association is nor only closely affiliated with the na- 
tional organixation, it is also affiliated wnth these five organizations 
of its own state: the California Teachers Association, Teacher Edu- 
cation Council, California (iummirtee on the Study of Education, 
(>M>pcrativc Committee on School Finance, and California Society 
for Secondar)' Education. 

Purposes. I'hc .Association looks at itself as “a professional organi- 
zation of public scIkkiI supervistirs and directors of curriculum rcpi> 
resenting highly specialized and technical services. In the .Association 
these sen iccs are utilized in continuing professional comniittees set 
up ro formulate policies acceptable to the group and to study and 
develop programs of action for meeting current educational pned}- 
Icms,” ' The purposes of rhe organization are: 

1. To pnmiotc the welfare of children and youth. 

2. To iiuintain the faith of the American people in education cssemial 
to democracy. 
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3. To onprove the jwofcniiMMl compeiettcy of Ht monbenlUp. 

4. To develop potential qualities of democratic kadendiip In its mem> 
bers. 

5. To provide an opportunity for expression of group ojmion on 
significant educational issues. 

6. To contribute with other otganiaed groups its sound educational 
planning. 

Its adherence to its purpo^ is apparent in the annual resolutions 
that the A.ssociation recently announced.,^hcse resolutions, presented 
at some length, treated th^ topics: ( 1 ) preservation of American 
democrac)’; (2) balanced educational program; ()) understanding 
public education; <4) teaching moral and spiritual values; (5) con> 
sert'ation education; (6) United Nations and UNESC'O; (7) human 
relationships; (8) civilian defense; (9) school construction. equi}v 
nient, and supplies; { 10) driver training; (II) television; (12) recruit- 
ment of sui^ervisors; (H) special education; (14) rural education; 
(15) guidance; (16) legislation; (17) work of the National Educa- 
tion Association; (18) library consultant; and (19) the annual 
conference itself.* An example of these resolutioas of good purpose 
is this one taken from the list above: 

Moral and Spiritual Values 

We recommend that evcQf public school continue and intensify the 
emphasis on moral and spiritual values in order ro dcveUip strong char- 
acter, integrity, and ethical conduct in children and youth as a means 
of ftirtifving our democratic society with moral controls. 

We believe that the home, the church, the school, and ail other edu- 
cative forces in the community share the responsibilin- for inculcating 
in children and youth mural and spiritual values; that our denwicratic 
society places on the home and the church the ubltgatioii to in.srruct 
vouth in a religious faith; that the public schools should continue to 
teach youth moral and spiritual values accepted by all religious faiths 
and that they can do tiiis without ieo|Tardi7.ing religious freedom and 
Mdangering the policy of separation rrf church and state. 

We pledge ourselves to let up elassrotmi conditions and situations for 
children and youth to asiaime personal responsibilitv*. sctf-conmil, self- 
reliutce. aclf-dtrection, and initiative as iitdividoak and to manifest co- 
operation. consideration, self-government, and group panicipation skills 
in group undertakings.* 
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Orgmibsatioii for work. Membership is open to everyone intcsrested 
in the Association's activities and purposes. The organization is <fi- 
vided into five aibsidiary gepgraphicai sections, a fact that asnires 
broad pardcipatton by the tnemberdiip. Besides having its own nieet> 
ings during the year, eadi section has representation <m ead) of the 
committees of the larger organization. Naturally, the annual state 
conference gives the membership a chance to coordinate all of dus 
effort. 

At the present writing the following professional connntttees arc 
engaged in the work of the Association: committees on Art Educa* 
tion; Twelve Months’ School Community Cooperation; Early Child- 
hood Education; Guidance in Education; Health, Hiysical Education, 
and Recreation; Instructional Materials; Music Education; Commu- 
nity Relations; Recruitment and Education of Superv'isory Personnel; 
Research in Education; Science Educarion; Rural Education; Social 
Studies Curriculum; Special Education; and Teacher Educarion.'* 

Then there are always such miscellaneous groups at work as the 
Resolutions committee, the Scholarship committee, and the Legisla- 
tive c»>mmitTee. 

Work of the Bay Section. The five sections of the state organiza- 
ri<in are in a sense little associations within themselves. The)* have 
their officers, meetings, committee work, and bulletins. For instance, 
in a two-day conference the Bay Section organized these eight study 
groups, each with its leader, obscr\*cr, and recorder: one each on 
tl) managing children. (2) working with parents. (3) how sniper- 
visors can help teachers Icam skills in community relations, <41 how 
the tc.ichcr looks to the supervisor. sequence in the in-servi<^ 
program, (<i) wliat can be iearned only on the job. C?) guidepoats 
for in-service education, and (8) teacher-personal retarioaships." 

In such meetings as these can he found the in-service training of 
supervisors at its l>cst. When thc\' get together to study their own 
problems, there is evciy evidence that superv^rs exert themselves 
for their own professional improvement. In the conference men- 
tioned above, one study group set out to diagnose the problem of 
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te«cher4opennsor reladon^p^ The study a{^)fo«ch of the group, 
as outlined below, can be cited as an example of die {MofeancuMl 
earnestness of supervisors. 

How tbe Teaeber Looks to the Supervisor 

In defimiting this proldem to specific {biases for consideration in die 
short time of dw two«day conference, many aspects were mggestciL 
Some of these were: 

1. Superusor-teacher relationships. 

2. How die supervisor looks to teachers^ 

3. How the teacher feels about the supervisor. 

4. How the supervisor feels about supervising teachers. 

Some of tbe questions considered briefly in the delimiting process were; 

t. What does the supervisor do? 

2. Are supervisors' goals too high? 

3. How have methods changed? 

4. Are there some teachers who do not want a supervisor to come 
near? 

5. How can we establish rapport? 

6. What are the purposes of supers'ision? 

7. What are the merits of classroom supervision as opposed to “on 
call” supervision? 

8. Are there some teachers who might get along as well w’ith or with- 
out supervision? ^ 

9. How many teachers die actually opposed to. supervision? 

10. What effect does the attitude of the administrator have on the 
supervisory program? 

11. How do we move from a fine social attitude to a profcssitinal 
plane? From rapport to accomplishment? 

12. Does the limited amount of time we are able to give result in 
feelings of futility to the teachers as well as to the supervi«*rs? 

13. W'ould some teachers respond to a group apprtMurh rather than 
an individual appn»ch? 

14. How much of our tune do we give to the resourceful super- 
teacher as compared with die time given to the failing teacher? 

15. What Idnife of teachers refect supervision? 

16. Do some siqienrisorf ^ve caiise for rejection? 

The m^iptiel proble m dmt nartowed to; Tbe Specific ProMem of 
Refeeisiou. While it was recognized that rejcctuMi results In only a small 
pa cegaug n ut em$, k wef considered itiqxittam that it receive enendon. 
R wai egr^ that rejeci^ » e degtte term and thst it ia redstance m 
aomeddng apeetfic operatiii^ m the si^pNervism-eeacher rclationahip. Con- 
aideiiMdon was then j^ven to these two spectflest cause trf jc ed sta n c e , and 
ii^imviMMy services and mdmkpies to ovenmme the reaiscanee. 
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Ciuuet 9f rtsistanee: 

1. Resianmcc to the tinkoown. 

2. Penonal reuMance to areat of imetcat. 

3. Fatigue and inertia. 

4. Conflicting interests. 

5. Prcuure of authoritative demands. 

6. Over*ase of M>me teachers, amusing feelings of those not given 
o|>portimitka. 

?. Lack of readiness to participate. 

8. Satisfaction with own area of service. 

9. Dinntercst in other areas and kvelv 

Supervisory services md techniques' 

1 Supers ISC through the group prt>cess technique. 

2. Alioss cht piohlem being considered to dctctiiune the conetitueat. 

Permit the group to meet «>itis until the problem is soh cd 

4. Accept responsibility at all Icsek for understanding both the total 
educational program and the functioning of group processes. 

f Develop common interests to faciiitate the insoheinenr. 

6. Help teacher schedule in *>uch a way that interests ccuncide, 

7. Be ass are of rime for readtntss for teacher partiapation. 

H. I'saluate demands to meet th«>sc most important. 

V. Anals/e situation for caim. ind nature of resistance. 

10. Assign a value to proposal being resisted, to determine how inv> 
ponant it acruallv is. 

11. \'aluv outemne of “uhat is going mi." 

1 2. Look bes ond the irritants to ascertain the real pridilcm. 

ITie grtmp concluded its stti Iv ssith these recommendations for con- 
tinued studs of the problem of meeting teacher needs 

I. Study areas of purpiscs of su{Kri«sion with emphasis on specific 
bases. 

2- Rc-examinc techniques of supervision with emphasis on the group 
approach to supplcinenr the indmdual a{>proach. 

1. Focus on the dvnamtes of behavior or human relationships.’* 

The actisitics of state associationv as rescaled m this chapter, re- 
flect icaderdtip among the instructional leaders themselves. Although 
group leadership is apparent on all sides, perhaps every state associa- 
tion has its key individuals w ho over the years have acted a» a nu>v« 
ing force for unity of supervision and improved professional effort. 
In Califomta such a person has been Helen Heffeman, leader in 

'*Bay Section of dw California School SupervtMMi* AaaocuitMMi, «p. rk, 
pp. 5-7. 
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dementary education in the State Department of Educadtm. It » 
difficult to dunk of the state's continuous advancement in the super* 
vision of instruction u^ithout thinking of Miss Heffieman in that 
connection. 


A PATTEaN or Leadership 

The continuous growth and interest in die nadonal organizarion 
w'ould indicate that supervisim's best da'^s are still ahead. Instruc* 
tional leadership in America's public schools is no longer a niLscel- 
laneous collection of indisnduai efforts; it is something more than the 
sum of all these individual attacks upon instructional problems. The 
state, regional, and national supervisory oiganizarions give leader- 
ship to the task. Their large memberships and active programs reveal 
the interest of the local supervisory leader in help and his eagerness 
to seek it through co-operative professional endeavor. It is group 
leadership at its best. In the way they organize to study their prob- 
lems in their professional organizations, supervisors are setting a 
good example of the co-operative processes that they see^ to estab- 
Ush in classrooms. 

In contrast, school administrators are not beyond the panel stage. 
Wlien attending convenriops, they listen to either a speaker or a 
panel. The panel usually tak^s so much time there is little opponun- 
ity for the audience to participate. 

It w'as pointed out at the beginning of the chapter that supers'Lsors 
have gained the reputation of being the students of instniction; its 
purposes, procedures, and evaluation. Further evidence of this is 
found in the journals of education. Supervisors produce tlic bulk of 
the articles dealing w'ith the improvement of insrructi<in. They arc 
challenged for the title tmly by college professors. Tlte continued 
attempt of supervisors to organize their own thoughts on these 
matters results in a heavy editorial contribution to education. For 
instance. Educational Leaderships the journal of their national oigani- 
zation, is generally accepiped as a leading professional publication in 
die Held of instructional improvement. 

Travel pfldicy. School tdmimstradon has accepted attendance at 
ediKUtional convemituis and conferences as a promising phase of 
in-service development for .staff leaders. In the budget a reasonable 
mount ts provii^ for this {u-ogram. The m-servtce movement has 
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placed upon local supervisors, principals, and <M^her admiraatrators 
and staff leaders the heavy responsibility' for the continuous profes- 
sional grow'th of the teaching staff, Con$e(|ucntly, the veiy idea 
reflects a drain upon the ingenuity of the leadership. It invites an 
accompanying program of professional advancement for the aaff 
leadership. It would be foolish for a school system to attempt to 
develop its teaching staff through an enriched local in-service pro- 
gram and at the same time stan'c its staff leadership. Liberal pn>vi- 
sions for attendance at educational conferences arc a necessity'. Such 
a policy' should lie co-operatively developed by all c«»ncemed. 

Summer school teaching. One of the common practices of school 
supen isors is do teaching rm the campus during part of the sum- 
mer. rhi-s has the advantage of bringing into the graduate course or 
workshop the fresh experience from the field that the work of the 
supcrvis()r represents. In addition, it is refreshing to the supervistjr. 
I'hc organization of his ideas and materials in such a serring enables 
the su|>crvisor t<» see l>etrcr the things he is doing and whv he is 
doing them. Furthcnnorc. the campus esp»cricncc brings the super- 
\ isor in contact with many sclukol systems thr<>ugh their representa- 
tives. It means profcssi<inal growth for the supervist*r and in time 
will bring returns to the schf»oI system to w hich he returns. 

Wise superintendents of sch<M*U appreciate this means of profes- 
sional growth for their supervisory and administrative staffs and 
cnctmrage them to leave their own offices during the stunmer w ecks 
T«i participate in such activities. Sjme superinrendenis arc quite suc- 
cessful in making such contacts for their supers isurs and administra- 
tive avsistanrs. If there is a slight conthet between the time schedules 
<»f such stiimner assignments and the work schcvlule in the local sys- 
tem, the superintendent sees the professional advantage of asking 
ailitwancc of the Iniard of cducatum. 

I he research connected with the preparation of this book mchidcd 
a complete review of the articles in this field for the past quarter of 
a century. .Among other things it revealed that the supcr%'isor—the 
one holding a staff jxisition as instructional leader — ^is a heavy con- 
trihuttir to educational literature. 

This intensive interest and confidence of the supcrx'isoiy group 
in their w'ork is expressed by the follow ing statement of a typical 
instructional leader in the field, an assistant curriculum director in 
a large school system: 
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We flunk then ebooc the tonl educetionil progreiiu k ou|hc to be 
more than a jpn^nem of . order and boundaries. That {ko^pain~how 
nuich tinw we spend just to maintain it! And we recall what k was like 
five yeats ago or ten. We think of what it could be. For if any group 
in educatkm knows w'hat a good program looks like or could look like, we 
are the group, we supen'isors and those of us who work closely enough 
with supervisors to i^rify ourselves with them;. If any group is likely 
to know what it takes to biiild and maintain and extend a good program, 
we are it. If any group as a whole outside .the actual classrooms can be 
said to care about wlat goes on in die chwoom, it can be said of ua. 
We realty care.** 

The future movements in curriculum and instruction promise to 
be influenced more by the members of the supervisory group than 
by any other. They reflect this effectiveness by oi^anizing them- 
selves for study in their professional associations. Their organired 
professitmal effort is no longer limited to surveying present practice; 
h is directed toward refining that practice. They have achieved a 
democratic way of working that harnesses their total personnel. 
They have directed this energy tow'ard actual classroom improve- 
ment rather than extending it all on the theory of co-operative en- 
deavor. They have the advantage over principals of being relatively 
free of administrative routine. America’s public schools will con- 
rinue to feel the fine influ^ace of the professional efforts of these 
leaders of instruction. 

For Further Considenition 

On an average, what percentage of a supervisor's working month 
mtyht well be spent in meetings w'tth staff members in the system other 
than teachers? What do supervisors consider as the most promising mcan.% 
they have of growing professionally on the job? In their work with 
their professional organizations, are there any danp;crs supervisors may 
face? Would there be advantages to supervUors in orgamzing on the 
state and national level with administrators such as principals and super- 
iimmdems? Are there means of determining the eRecciveoess of profes- 
aioii^ tngamzatkm work upon cias«oom msmictioa? 
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I N THEIR diverse activities, supcr\-isory' workers radiate a pro- 
nounced self-confidcncv, which is to be interpreted as a belief 
that they know what they are about. The development of this vast 
optimism that characterizes instructional leadership today is to l>c 
attributed to something more than confidence in instructional pur- 
poses and procedures alone. This optimi-sm reflects equally a faith in 

their ability to measure the effectiveness of instructional effort. 

♦ 

l‘he iastructional know-how that public education Ivxs stored up 
during this century is a iMjon to present-day supervisitm. Public 
education's phenomenal suoc^ in this century can hardly be con- 
sidered a.s advance on a single pedagogical frontier. It has actually 
been an advance on innumerable frontiers, all united by the com- 
mon bond of sv'mpathctic understanding that a child was being edu- 
cated in his public right, being helped to achieve the full stature of 
h» native endowment and to live at his best in lus dcmcxTaric society. 

Among these frontiers of educational progress have i>ccn cho5a; of 
instructional techniques and materials, r>f pupil guidance and child 
growth and develojnnenc, of democratic operation and functional 
curriculum, and of measurement and evaluation. Our immediate con- 
cern in this chapter and ^hc followktg rmc is the last pair, the ad- 
vance in measurement and ev'aluation. 

The scientific refincmeiit of the educative proccs.scs was bound to 
bring with it emphasis upon the measurement of results. The present 
concern for evaluation is almost a devotion to the concept. The de- 
velopment of curriediutn materials or new' courses is not considered 
ctunpkiK today without careful |»ovufon for their evdluarion in 
the tryout sttuacion. The seketitm of textbooks and other tnstruc- 
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tkmtl matemls is governed by objective evaloadon ptocedtiret (See 
Table 7» Oiapter 15). Supervisors hardly dare hold a proleadonal 
conference without providing for an evaluation of the meedng itself. 
This faith of supervision in the ability to measure effort and result 
promises to govern supervisory practice in the years ahead. 

Responsibility for evaluation. School trustees are bound to make 
an accounting to the supp<)iting society of the results of the school 
program. Because instruction is the m^n feature of this educational 
operation, instruction must be evaluated. The evaluation of instruct 
tion is one phase of supervision, the responsibility for supervision 
having Iteen delegated by the superintendent to the supervisory staff 
and principal. 

In carr)'ing out this responsibility, it l>choovcs supervision to use 
the best methods and instruments found by accumulated research 
and experience to be effective. To do orheru ise is to be profession^ 
ally negligent. This does not mean that supervision has a prescribed 
course of action to follow, that it has a tested instructional yardstick 
to apply to the classroom. It docs not mean that there exists on the 
in-scrvice wail an infallible scale against which teachers are to be 
backed up for nicasurcnient. Evaluation is neither so restrictive nor 
so simple; but in supen tsion as in teaching, respons^ilit)* is the 
secret of integrity, and reasoned choice is the secret of respon»Ulity. 

In choosing its course in evaluating instruction, where does super* 
vision Ircgin? W'hat docs it include- It has always been more difficult 
for supervision to be inierpreiativc than to be technical. 

Three fronts of es-aluatkm. There is a bit of the chicken-or-e^- 
first sequence difficult)- in approaching the topic of evaluation in 
supervision. Which comes first, the evaluation of stipcn'ision or the 
evaluation of instruction- In the evaluation of instruction, to M*lttt 
degree is the iudgnwnr to l)C centered uptm teacher effort and to 
what degree upon pupil effort and progress? If tlie nature of the 
instructional prognim is considered a reflection of the supervHory 
leadership, then^the latter might be nwasured by assessing the 
former. 

Thmf compelling a.spccts of evaluation in supemsion are treated in 
the pages that follow: ( I ) the appraisal of the teacher's uxwk (Chap- 
ter 20), (2) the measurement of the progress of the pupil (Chapm 
21), and (I) the rveluation of the supers isory effort (CMpter 22), 
The first two represent interrelated functions of superviatm. 
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E^icdalltjr the fim two of these dbctssioitt (Quk|}Cers 20 tnd 2t) 
be e4>ected to arouse some cmmoven^ among afgrou{> of 
readers. The tt^ks are controversial to beg^n widi. For instance, 
any attempt of a supervisor to judge the effecttveness of a teacher is 
looked upmi with fear by ritose who think that such matters should 
be left entirely to administrators. As to the second, the measurement 
of pnpy progress, here again personal opinion enters the scene. We 
are in a period of caution rebiive to cte judgment of instructkm 
by means of standardized tests that empnaaize subject fields. 

The evaluation of supervision is picked up again in Chapter 22. 
with a secdfHi treating studies of teachers* opinions. In a sense, this 
entire book represents an evaluation of supen’isorv' programs. The 
writer is not one to carry ev aluation or measurement to an extreme. 
It is a worthy movement in the profession that deserves respect 
rather than worstvip. 

The ScPKKvisoR and Te.scher Selection 

In teacher selection today there is a trend to gear into the process- 
ing machinery those who carr>' the responsibility for iastructitma) 
supervirion. This tendency to use supervisors and principals on in- 
terviewing boards and in other examining capacities, reflects the fact 
that the probable success of'a beginning teacher includes the factor 
of placement, and that even gtxid supervision may not be able to 
make up for poor placement. 

Democratic administration not only shares the selection respon- 
sUnkty with the supervisor; it includes the teacher in rite enterprise. 
Each year more and more school superintendents give up the prac- 
tice of acting as the sole employment agent of the sch<K>i di^ct. 
For instance, in San Francisco, each candidate for an elementary 
school position is interviewed by a board composed of a supervisor, 
a teachtf, and a principal When a great number of candidates are 
bring interviewed, as maiy as three boards are operating at once. A 
common evaluation shetf is used fay the interviewers. 

For each candidate the board has access ro a folder contrinuig 
mfotmatioa relative to fail trakung and experience. Among these data 
ane the trikrasees thebe who have had re^onrilfifity for his stur 
dent teachh^. The great nu^ority of the candidates hive taught 
ooly 1 $ ariidmt tseachm. 

Our inWEeit hm h actuny the rei^pomitHlicy for pK^jing the 
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effeedveoess of die teacher on the job. But the direct rebtiond^ 
of classrootn success to teacher selecdon and piacetnent marks as 
pertinent a preKminary cmisideradon of the btter. Supervisory |i»%> 
ment now commonly begins in teacher selection and foOows on 
through placement. 

Home emmiunity vs. teadbing community. It is not easy to detiar> 
mine the ^ctmt to which placement is a chance factor and to what 
extent it can be sc*ientidcaUy controlled. Roma Cans has asked; 
*‘How does a teacher from a large, mixed urban area react to the 
environment of a vilbge resembling a small island of people? And 
how docs a teacher from a small, strict community react to a ctm- 
gested city neighborhood with high mobility in school populadon? 
Are some teacher penionalitiei so fluid that they remain quite the 
same in their attitudes toward parents, children, and other teachers 
no matter wiierc they teach, while others arc throum oflF center by 
even slight variations between home background and teaching 
community?” ‘ 

Perhaps the candidate for a position, in exercising his own will, 
holds the chance factor in placement doun to a minimum. For in- 
.stance, trainees who are reared in a large city, especially girts, seldom 
take a beginning teaching position in a rural community. To what 
extent this reluctance represents a devotion to the oitniral advan> 
tages of the metropolitan area and to what extent it reflects die 
provincialism of birth in a Urge citi’ is difficult to determine. In any 
case it means that there is htde chance for a city ^ri to fail to 
adjust to a rural position because the chance to tiy' it seldom comes. 

There being so many openings in the home city each year, the 
city girl often takes it for granted when she enters trainii^ chat 
there is a favorable chance of securing a position there. When con-> 
nected w'ith the Montclair, New Jersey. Stare Teachers College, the 
writer saw many women students from Newark turn frmn teachtt^ 
after securing the training rather than accept posidons out m die 
rural sections of the state. The differcniit'e in salaries was seldom die 
reason. It was a case of not being able to secure a position in die home 
city or within commuting distance in the suburbs. 

Likewise, in die San Francisco Bay area, most of the n«iv« youi^ 
women who "train for teaching go to one of the institutions in the 
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TABLE It 

Data Pektaikixo to 473 Niw Elemkmtakt Tkacrkk* EMriorKo im tkk 
San Fkancuco Pvnuc Schoou DifRiNo a ThakC'Yiaa PtRtoo* 


Toul 

473 

(100%) 

Female 

3SS 

(81%) 

Bom in Snn Franci«4X». , . 

240 

(51%) 

M«fe 

S8 

(19%) 

Boro \n Califomia 

32S 

(69*%) 

Married 

181 

(38%) 

Trained in Bay Area. . . . 

393 

(«3%) 

Have cbildrco 

55 

(12%) 

Trained in CaMomia. . . . 

419 

199%) 

Age DoiljivCT 25 

330 

(70*%) 

Bachelor'^ dqprce 

473 

(f005i) 

Age not ovcf 30 

423 

(89%) 

More thao 3() hours be- 



Age not over 35 

473 

(100%) 

vond A.B. degree 

91 


Regular credential . 

473 

(100*.^) 




Kniergency credential . . 

0 



immediate \'icinin% and would seldom think of seeking employment 
in other sections of the state. Tabic 1 1 reveals the predominance of 
local teachers employed in the San Francisco elementary schools. 

Adjustment within a city. This (k>cs not necessarily mean that 
adjustment to a city position comes easily to the teacher born there. 
A large dty school system is made up of a wide varieu' of school 
neighborhoods, as judged by the cultural, social, racial, *and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of the residents. When a large city system .such 
as San Francisco hires 125 or 150 beginning elementary school 
teachers to fill next ScptenflSer's openings, it is. said that they are 
hired for the city’ rather than for specific posts. However, the 
teacher's placement for probable success calls for as much super- 
visory ingenuity as does that teacher's devehtpinenr in the eventual 
assignment. 

Although the backgrounds of the teaching group who move into 
these hundred-odd openings are not as varied as the school neigh- 
borhoods, their wide differences invite consideration by placement 
and supervisory officials. It » nor to be insinuated that successful 
placement is a simple mar^r of approximating the sciuHtl ncightior- 
hood and matching it witjt a teacher of similar home background. 
On the other hand, it is welt known that many a beginning teacher 
who fails in an initial assignment is saved for the profevsion by 
reattocadon in a differexR school neighborhood in the same city. 

Once these new teachem have been on the job for a while, niper- 
visorB are in a posttioti to note the possible transfers that seem 
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tifncly. Furthermore, the supervisors working out of rfie centnd 
school office of a city system are able to detect incompatibility in 
the case of teacher and principal. In a system with a great many 
schools it is natural to find variation among adaiinistrativc personal- 
ities and among administrative cxpectadons. For the supervisor to 
have no part in such readjustment of teachers among schools would 
be educationally wasteful. Superrision is always challenged to help 
place a teacher in a p>»tion where he can make his greatest con- 
tribution. 

Supervision is quite commonly called upon to help the teacher 
with a rural background in a cit\' teaching situation. The typical 
woman teacher W'h(j comes from a rural area or a small tow-n is will- 
ing to take a pt*sinon sontc distance from home. I his may be ac- 
counted ftjr in these ways: ^ I ) that the person expected to do so 
when she iicgan training, because the positions in her home com- 
muniiv were so limited in number. (2) that she left home to attend 
a training institution and thm broke family ties sufficiently to leave 
h«*me to teach, [ ? ) that she is attracted by better salaries in latger 
school systems, and (4) that metropolitan life has always attracted 
rural residents. 

Generally speaking, the young man who enters teaching is much 
more mobile, regardless of his home background. .Vlilitaiy service 
has Iteen a factor during the past fifteen years in encouraging move- 
ment among voung men. Perhaps the experience of the race bears 
out this tcndenc)' of the male to roam a hit more than the female, 
to stray from the nest sotmer. 

The supers’isors role. It is common in large school systems to use 
those in suftcrsistiry capeity in the selection and placement of 
teachers. It gives the supeniwir or principl the advantage of study- 
ing the teacher’s experience and jxrtcntiaiitics prior to the super- 
visory act. It enhances superx'ision. It incoiporatcs the supervisor 
early’ in the chain of events that cveotually must include a judgment 
of the teaelwr’s effectiveness in the clas-vroom. 

Furthermore, nwst school systems today arc eager to co-operate 
with the teacher-training institutions in assigning student-teachers 
to thfeir schools. Such trainees often accept their first position in 
the same system.* llmsc responsible for instrucdtmal leadendup in 
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a school system ofm have the advantage of parridpatiiig in all of the 
following seeps in the moveimnt of a young teacher from student 
to experienced teacher. 

1. Placement as a student-teacher. 

2. ^pervision as a student-teacher. 

3. Setecdon as a new teadier. 

4. Placement mto a specific portion, once employed. 

5. Supervision as a probationary teachek 

6. Evaluation of teaching elfectiveness. 

Judging ms Teacher's Work 

This is a period of jockeying for comfortable relationships in the 
school family. It is a period in which the school administrator thinks 
twice before making a policy decision on his own, one in which 
theory has cautioned those occupying a supervisory position against 
frank criticism or searching evaluation of a teacher’s procedures. In 
short, it is a period of flight from administrative dictate and super- 
visory inspecrion. 

But it is also a paradoxical period in supervision. At thi^same time 
that supen'ision shies away from its earlier objective approach with 
the teacher, it rushes headlong toward the objective ab^lute in the 
measurement of all other''Mpccts of the instructional situation. 
Measurement technicians have pushed their knowledge of the field 
to a point where they are downright cocky about the techniques and 
instruments with which they provide supervision for diagnosing a 
learning situation. For thirty years, the scientific movement in edu- 
cation has been depositing in supervision's drawing accounts this 
rich accumulation of research. 

It is taken for granted today that supervision must make critical 
evaluarions of instruction. The rich fund of educational research 
that has been ac*cumuiatcd leaves supervisicMn no excuse for taking a 
pauper's approach to evahiacion. Inasmuch as instruction is made up 
of about nine tenths teacher and one tenth miscellaneous ingredients, 
it must be honestly asked: Can supervision give critical evaluation 
of instruction without here and t^re injecting a bit of reflection 
upon the teacher? 

A chief characteristic of die present period of supervidon, as re- 
caDed in Chapters 5 and 6, is the pronounced ditft in attention from 
temper in cunknlnin. To examine the pn^gpram rather chan die 
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tcwsher seems comforting to both supervised and st^ierraor. One 
writing on the subject may likewise find himself foliowing this 
tempting Pied Piper wthout hesitating to look back to see if ttiy- 
thing important was left behind. The question is: Can the ethical 
evaluation upon which instructional success depends be fimited to 
curriculum and method in the abstract? Can it by-pass personalities? 
It is well to consider for a moment the teachers and their positions. 

A personal note. As the writer contemplates and weighs these 
statements that are running from pencil to paper, he does so under 
the influence of the day-by-day operation in hh ovm school oj6Soe. 
Direct administrative responsibility for more than 90 schools and 
the education of 49,000 children therein has brought to his atten- 
tion within the past few weeks such compelling matters about tiM 
effectiveness of the teaching effort as these: 

Teacher X has been serving the school system for a number of 
years, and some of the parents of his present class have been meeting 
in concern about the situation in his classroom. They compare notes 
and build a case against the teacher’s methods. They appeal to the 
administration for appropriate action. 

Teacher Y has taught only three months. He has been unable to 
win the confidence and the control of his class. In spite of super- 
visory help this condition persists. The instruction is at a low level, 
which is appreciated by teacher and parent as u'eH as by supen'isor 
and principal. The teacher threatens to resign. 

Teacher Z is a probationary teacher who is discouraged. The 
principal, concerned about the cla.ss, has spent much time with rixe 
teacher in the classroom and in outside conferences. The readier 
resents this constant attention, but at the same time is not satisfied 
with her own work. 

In school operation, instances of this sort are far from excep- 
tional. One is tempted to refer to the earlier theory of school opera- 
tion and to dismiss these three casQ|,,at this stage as admhiistracive 
problems, to be so handled. But are they? A question of teaciung 
effectiveness does not resolve itself so readily. Its roots lie m the 
prt^ram of nipervision, and to sever those roots would meut to 
revoke the 'entire theory of instructional unprovem^t and in-service 
training. 

Is the first case merely a routine administrative numer, naUk^ 
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for adminismtive dedsicm by the superintendent? Are the saper< 
visory efforts of principal and supervisor involved? If so, are the 
judgments of these two supervisory workers involved? In the second 
case, is it now merely a simple routine matter of the personnel direc- 
tor accepting the teacher's resignation? Mow about the investment 
that the state has made in this teacher, the shortage of teachers, and 
the future of this person who has invested in a profession? In the 
third case, where there are difTerences bctvtecn principal and teacher, 
what is the responribility of the central omce supervisor who serves 
this school and this teacher? 

The hieffective classroom. The great majority of teachers who 
leave poritions do so because of such natural causes as marriage, 
change of residence, advancement, health, retirement, family obliga- 
tions, or just plain change of plaas. A small percentage leave because 
of failure, because of dismissal, or because of their own feelings of 
inadequacy in the situation. 

School administration cannot escape its obligatioas. And in the 
area of teacher evaluation they arc exceedingly heavy. Teacher 
tenure laws are rather common throughout the nation. Tha^' itsually 
proridc legal proces.ses by which a tenure teacher may l>e dLsmissed 
for just cause and also provide for a probationary period, usually 
of two or three years. By the^nd of that time it must l)e determined 
if the teacher should be reramed as a permanent employee. In a 
sense, the teacher is on proliation with himself, determining if this 
is to be hk life work. 

FA'cn where no state tenure law exists, teachers arc in a sense on 
trial their first few' years, Somclmdy Iwars the heavy responsibility 
of judging the efficiency of teacher effort — of determining if the 
personnel is capable of delivering on the right of every American 
child — the right to an education. Responsible school adntinktration 
req>ects the fact that to provide a teacher and a classroom is nor 
necessarily to provide this implied education. If the proper condi- 
tions for learmng are not^there, then the child is short-cltanged. In 
such instances the production licit on the educational ladder moves 
him ahead and he cannot reclaim hk losses. 

To determine the few ineffective classrooms in a school system is 
not a small supervisory job. It represents a bigger effort, the judg- 
ment of all the classrooms. A school administration can to a degree 
tncasute its instructional effort as a whole by means of a system-wide 
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testing program, but this is not facing the issue of an inc on yete n t 
teacher. Supervision can use all of the preferred procedures for 
stimulating teacher growth on the job, as reviewed throughout dm 
book; but after all the in-service smoke has cleared away, the issue 
of an inedeedve classroom has to be faced. 

Who is to detennine the incompetent teacher, the ineffective 
clasroom? Should supervision, after doing all that it can to help, 
by-pass such classrooms and await the action of administrators or 
parents? The selection and the dismissal of teachers in a school sys- 
tem is a continuous process, regardless of the extent of the operation 
at either of these two ends. It is as essential as the selection of text- 
books and the indication of those which are considered to be in- 
adequate. 

Teadieri as judges. Somebody must bear the responsibility for 
these judgments. Teachers are happy to ser\'e on comminees to select 
new instructional materials. They are always ready to designate those 
materials that are nor bringing educational dividends. They are even 
happy to sit on interviewing boards to evaluate candidates applying 
for teaching position.^ in a school system. They give service here 
that cannot be otherwise supplied. But they are not inclined toward 
judging the effectiveness of their neighbor's classroom. They cer- 
tainly can't be blamed for this. They consider this to be stretching 
the concept of democratic administration beyond its true limits. 
They accept the matter as the responsibility’ of the administrative 
office, of administrators and NUj>crvisors. 

In some school sv'stcms teachers arc represented on a committee 
that revieu's caves «»f teacher inctmipctencc. Such action is not to be 
confused as original evaluation of a teacher's work. It is rather the 
act of judging the evidence that has been assembled over a period 
of rin»c in the normal course of supcn’Lsion by those bearing that 
responsibilirv. In Cllencoe, Illinois, tw o teachers are members of such 
a committee that reviews cases of recognixed mcompctcnce.* 

If teachers arc taken out of the clsBfsrouu' for a period of time to 
judge the classroom instruction of other teachers, such action might 
be announced as democratic participation in supervision and ad- 
ministration. But in the minds of the teachers in general it would be 
resolved as but and out supers'ition. The teachers <k>ing the jt^ 
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itffl be celled teechcfs, bet dwy would be reedved their 
coUei^aes ae sapervisois or ednunisuatois. 

At tunes in her exmeem for her own stendards of instrocckm, a 
teacher wiU omfide in the principal her tnisgivii^ about the instnic- 
don dtat the children received in their former dassrootns. But each 
amunents are seldom very personal, and do not r^uesent any desire 
on the part of die teacher to help assume the responnbtlicy for 
correcting the dtuadon in such classrooiBs. 

Ev«i in their drive for better salaries' and welfare provisions, 
teachers in their tuganizadons have not recognized the weak or in- 
cfBdent teadier as a threat to their professional advancement If 
ever the ttacher movement reaches the place where the major con- 
cern is stellar teaching, then such orgaiuzations will place pressure 
upon admmistradon to dispossess weak teachers. But to date, the 
teadier movement in its hght for such welfare provisions as salary 
scales and tenure, has been willing to have weak teachers included 
akmg with die efficient To date, anxiety about the inedecrive class- 
room has remained the responsibility and the concern of adminis- 
tradon alone, k is one of those aspects of school u ork that indicate 
diere'U always be an administrator. 

Should the Sceurvisor Rate the Teacher? 

* 

School superintendents find that everybody is w'illing to get in 
the act of selecnng teachers but nobody is happy about judging 
them on the job. It is in this respect that one of the great issues of 
supervision is being raised today: Should supervisors share with line 
admiutstrators the responsibility' of judging teaching efficiency.' 

Early m the present century the supervisor entered the school 
scene as the instnicdonal agent of the superintendent. Detained in 
hts office by routine and often unskilled in classroom procedures, 
the st^rintendent welcomed the supervisor as an assisunt well 
versed in the art of teaching. 

As revealed in Chapter 2, the line-and-staff principle designated 
die princ^ as a fine oB|cer respondble for the management of his 
school, indoding insonidjcm, and die supervisor as a staff officer 
comii^ CO die sdhool as' a special iNe^ier with no audwlrtty over 
teadier, (Mhidpal, or pc^ Neverdtekss, hr was not unccniiinon for 
dx aspenocendenc to expea die s^perviumr to make reports about 
the conffidoua in daasrooms. Consequottly, die evahianoa of die 
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work of teichen was bound to be reflected in such sutemems. It 
socm became apparent that it was posuble for die supervisor to pass 
such judgment without vioiatii^ the line-and-sraff principle. It was 
an instance of the principal sharing a responsibility widiout lelin* 
qiiishing his authority. 

As time went on, supervisors formed professional organizations 
as they ii'orked together to raise the level of their service. As treated 
in the previous chapter, organized in-service training among super- 
visors has been well established for years. In their study the)’ have 
looked into every aspect of their work. Interestingly enough, one of 
the issues most fre<{oentiy treated in their conferences is that of the 
responsibility for rating teacher pcrfonnance. It is difficult to And a 
decision recorded in favor of including the supers’isor among the 
re^insihle parties. 

Supersisors seek freedom from judging teachers. Supervisors, 
neither as individuals nor as organized groupis, h«ive revealed any 
desire to share the responsibiliry for judging teachers. .\s an example, 
the I'esas supervisors in a senes of state conferences, expressed this 
attitude, “Supcrvistirs should not be loaded with the responsibilit)’ 
of raring teachers. Superviwrs should sene as resource persons. 
c<»nsultanrs. and .is democratic leaders, rarher than as inspectors.”' 
And again, “Supervisors are not expected to be teacher-raters, but 
rather to serve as friends and consultants to teachen'’ And yet 
again. “Supervisors should nor be held responsible for rating teach- 
ers bur should develop teachers in self-evaluation as a means of 
helping them touard self-iniprovciucnt.” Mso. “W'e recogni/c that 
the evaluation of teachers is a problem which supervisors must face 
and thar it, therefore, is not to be u.sed as the determining factor in 
the re-employiucnt of teachers, but rather that it lie used pnmarUy 
for professional improvement through recognition of good teac:h- 
ing.” » 

In another state conference, supervisors expressed the feeling tlwt 
they could “bnng about a liappier, chiser relationship lictsv’cen the 
teacher and the supervisor,*’ if “the supenisor K a memlier of the 
staff employed as a co-worker to assist in instructional work rather 
than as a line officer to hire and file teacheta.” 
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Tins incitittdoii cm th« put of sopervtsofs to shy «w^ from any 
ustgiunoKs m the |ud^pnenc department is genendiy supported by 
the theory of their work as presented in current }oumal$ of educa- 
tion. The following two examples can be taken as epical sutements: 

From being a person in a }ob created for the purpose of in^noving die 
teacher, the consukuit or supervisor has become a wader in encourage 
ai^ fostering individual scnool programs and in coordinatii^ effort 
within the entire school qrstem for the realkadon of common purposes 
merging from the several individual schoopprograms. As a consultant 
without administradvc authorit)’, she has become a much more s^piifi- 
cant and necessary leader than she ever was in the former phases of 
superviaon.^ 

It is difficult to see how the rating of the teacher by the supervisor 
can have any place in the relationship here suggested. Indeed, the racing 
by the supervisor is more likely chan not to destroy the happy relacion- 
^p, unless'— and it is a very important unless too— the teacher requests 
k or at least fully accepts it deep inside himself.* 

Glaring the duty. Now and then a school system goes on record 
as assigning supervisors specific responsibilities in the evaluation of 
teacher effectiveness. For instance, from the Atlantic City .schwils 
comes this statement: “It must be recognized that supervisors h.ivc 
the re^ionsibility of recomipanding dismissal of incompetent teach- 
ers. They have also the respdhsibiliry for eliminating u caknevses of 
odierwise effective teachers. In both situations, supervisors must en- 
deavor to maintain good human relations.*’ * To recommend the dis- 
missal of an incompetent teacher means first to judge the teacher as 
such. Whether done in writing or not, making such a judgment 
represents rating. 

Phoenix, Arizona, reports that supervisors have likewise shared 
wkh principals the responsibility for judging teacher comjKtcnc-e. 
Little Rock, Arkansas, reports that the principal of the school and 
the area supervisors have a part in the rating of teachers. And in 
evaluating the competence of teachers in Trenton, New Jersi^, 
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superrisors afe consulted in cases of doubt and when tha% b a 
question involving tenure, dismissai, or transfer.** 

Paul Misner has said: 

In practice no reputable school system ignores incompetence. Some erf 
the individuals who protest most strongly against the evils of teacher 
raring are forced occasionally to engage in disntissal practices that make 
the protestatiems sound a bit futile and inconsistent.** 

The extent at responsibility. Perhaps there are very few school 
systems in which supervisors are completely free of duties along 
these lines. It is common for those in supervisory capacity to ex- 
change opinions with administrators regarding strengths and weak- 
nesses in all aspects of the instructional program. This is easily 
understood. The very existence of the supers-isors position is predi- 
cated on the administrator’s need of assistance in instructional matters 
tiecausc of (1) his own hcas'y administrative schedule and (2) the 
supervisor's ability to do a more expert job. What responsibility for 
the effectiveness of classroom instruction can supen'isors be ex- 
pected to carrt* if they are to accept no authority in operation? Even 
though it does not settle the issue of the supervisor’s role in es'alua- 
tion. it can honestly Ik; said that no one is in a better position to 
judge instructional effectiveness than is the supen'isor. 

N't) doubt supers'isors will continue to carry out the responsibil- 
ities assigned them by their employers and their chief administrators. 
Regardless of what they theoretically conceive their duties to be. 
the supen'isors .staff in a r\'p»cal city or count)' carries great influ- 
ence in the esrahlishmcni of administrative opinion regarding the 
instructitmal efficienev of the individual teachers. 

Supen'i.sors arc continually reflecting tlteir grading ol teachers 
whether thev rate them systematically or not. For instance, as they 
select teachers for in^rucrional committees, demoastrations, and 
other special assignments they invariably reveal their top group of 
teachers. Who is to say that the failure ro make the supervisor's 
first team may not affect sunK teachers as deeply as an equivalent 
supervisory rating on an efficiency blank? 

There are other indicarions of a supervisor's mvisihle grading 
system. For instance, many supervisors of experience rend to classify 
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some expermiced teachers as in a sense beyond superviaoiy redemp* 
don. They indicate this by continuously pasdng up these classrooms 
in thdr supervisory roon<k They may rationalize die practice in the 
realizMion that th^ don't have time to visit all classrooms anyway. 
Another indication of the tendency of the typical supervisor to 
judge teachers is in the case of an out and out incompetent teacher. 
There is no greater consternation shown than that of the supervisor, 
and no greater force for replacement. T^e tincere interest of super* 
visors in instructional efficiency marks rKem as a group unable to 
hide their feelings about the good, bad, and indifferent instruction 
that their background enables them to recognize readily in the 
schools. 


The Syste.m of Rating Teachers 

The concept of evaluation of teaching does not violate democratic 
principles of school operation. In fact, it is the absence of a sound 
program of evaluation that threatens the democratic rights of a 
teacher. The existence of an equitable program of evaluation can 
act as the teacher’s protection against such administrative uncer- 
tainties as autocracy, lethargy, and partiality. 

The fact chat the problem of judging teaching is extremely diffi- 
cult is no reason why it shqjiJd be rationalized out of existence with 
the comment that such ratihg is undemocratic. Perhaps it is rlic 
provision for systematic racing of teachers that frightens supervisors 
most in evaluation. The efficiency rating blank has been criticirxd 
severely in recent years, and rightly so. Its earlier use was limited to 
the following three narrow but somewhat compelling purposes: 

1. To determine salary increases, in instances where there was no 
tingle salary schedule, or where increments depended upon merit 
rating. 

2. To determine which teachers w'crc worthy to be retained and 
which should be dismissed. 

3. To determine teachers worthy of promotion to better positions 
in the system. 

Seeded by this Ufe-and-death charter and nurtured by die applica- 
tion of classroom iffipectitm, the system was bound to produce 
aotbb^ but bitcer fruit. The distaste for rating that grew up re- 
flected tts Junked purposes and the neglect of vdiolesome super- 
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Yinoft by those chai^d widi the re^xmnbility. It Is still to be 
detenniiied if superviskm today c«i overcome the early faiiore of 
ratfaig. 

In y ro v mg rating procedures. There is aj^pareitt today a notice- 
able tendency to upgrade rating practices in a sincere atten^ to 
hold teaching to professional sttuidards. Faced with the challenge to 
match ever higher salaries with ever h^her instrucdmial perform- 
ance, school administration is not yet willing to throw away the 
idea of judging teaching effort. And if it is going to judge teaching 
effort, can it do so without the help of the staff of instructional 
leaders who know best what classroom effeedvenes is? 

The idea of a rating system today is based on a foundation much 
broader and firmer tl^ that represented by the three original pur- 
poses. The prevalence of a single salary scale with uniform incre- 
ments now eliminates the earlier obnoxious practice of rating teachers 
to determine the bonus winners. Furthermore, the evaluadim of the 
work of probationary teachers is a much more refined process than 
was the case some years back. Today this procedure is created as 
an extension of a selecdve and upgrading process that begins when 
candidates apply for a posidon. 

Rating systems are planned co-operadvely today to enable a 
teacher to see his own classroom effeedveness as a he|> to his in- 
service development. Furthermore radng is looked upon; as only one 
small aspect of the larger program of instnicdonal evaluadon. 
Standards are sec co-operadvely. Self-radng is encouraged. One's 
work is judged against a standard, not against that of another 
teacher. 

The larger the school system ai}d the greater the number of 
teachers to orientate and supervise, the more likely the school sys- 
tem will be to resort to a uniform evaluadon form. The history pf 
school administration shows that u'ith sb.e comes manipuladve ma- 
chinery to supplement the more informal touch. The school system 
of 50 teachers is not apt to lose perronalides in the shuffle, nor is it 
apt to be pressed to pronde a scheme that evaluates teacher per- 
formance. But the supervisory management of 1,500 teachers, in- 
volyuig a turnover of 200 or 300 a year, is another matter. Such a 
situadon drives adnunistradon to search for evaluadve dds. The 
large iiystem imis| fight bo protect teachers i^ainst maduneiy. 

An example of a ratbig form. Todi^, it is conumm for an evahia- 
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tton blank to represent a constructive statement of teaching stand- 
ards. For instance, the blank used in the cictneiuar\' schools of one 
scliool system lists such standards under three classilications: per- 
sonal characteristics, classroom teaching, and out-of-ciassroom work. 
The progress of the probationary teacher is es'aluated each term 
for a three-year probationary period. The supen'isory staff helps in 
the read}ustnient of a teacher from one school to another during 
this period, to effect major development apd contribution. The rat- 
ing rejwrts are a help in this supen’isorj' operation. F.ven though 
approximately ^00 neu elementary teachers arc absorbed into the 
ss'stem each school sear, a vert' small number are lost because of 
failure on the |ob. 'I'his reflects tlie careful evaluation of effort and 
continuous supervisoiy assistance, as well as giKui original selection 
procedures. The standards lor tcacliing performance that compose 
the teacher-es aluanon blank are: 

1. Personal cbaractertsttcs 

Ad|usts readily to new situations and tasks. 

.Appreciates supers ision ind guidance. 

(>i-oncrares veil with the administiation. 

Works well with children and coniinands their respect. 

.Maintains pleasant and co*uperatis’e relationships with other staff 
members. 

M’orks well with, and gaihs the respect of, parents. 

Shows care in |Krsonal ap]iearancc. 

f>isplays emotional stabiiitv. 

l>isplavs interest and enthusiasm in teaching. 

r xerciscs good ludginent and dipinntai v. 

Speaks and acts in a manner that is highly professional. 

Snows evidence of good health. 

2. Classroom teachtrtg 

Secs clcarlv the goal of instruction for the term. 

Plans w’cll for each day’s work. 

Reveak a good knowledge of content and methods of the particular 
class level. 

Reveals a good know’tedge of the course of study and teachitiff 
materials. * 

Has good control of the classrooin Mtoation. 

Handles effectively and efficiently the routine of classroom manage- 
ment 

Resp^ the wonh and dipihy of the individual puful 

Provides for individual dincrcncca among pupils. 
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Ghrct etrefttl toeotion to die physical conditkxis and appemnoe 
of the ciassfoom. 

Sccorea good results in teaching. 

Seeks improved ways of teaching. 

3. CHa-of-cUtttroam vmk 

Helps effectively in out>of>class supen^on of children, as in cor> 
ridort, cafeteria, school yard, audirurium. 

Meets time schedules promptly, keeps records accurately, and files 
reports promptly. 

O-operates willingly in extra-class $cho<»l and coiniiiunity actisitiev 

Rccogni/cs that much of tcacherV clerical work must be done during 
nontcaching rime. 

The principals of the schools file with the central office a form 
for each pixihationars* teacher each tenn of the three-year proba- 
tionary period. It IS asked that these forms be made out coHipera- 
n\cly, thus shifting the emphasis toward the in-service dcvchipment 
of the teacher. Supervisors vjrr our those fonns that indicate the 
need of follow-up work with the teacher. Such cases are already 
common knowledge liccausc of the intcnsiic work of supervision 
throughout the year and the c lose co-operation of supers isor, prin- 
cip.i!. and teas her m instructional matters. 

Till ('isciNNsii Piss 

I'hc evaluation of tc.iching is accepted in the C'incinnati Public 
SchiMils as a definite responsihilitv calling for careful planning. Tlie 
pl.m in use is dcscnlK'd heic .is rcpri‘scntati\c ot tlu: prc\ ailing ar- 
tempt to hiinuni/c the pidgment of readier elfort. The csaluatitm 
act docs nor st.ind alone. Instead, it is buttressed by related supiT- 
vtsorv .icttvitics leading up to and aw.iv from it. Perhaps its most 
tint(|ue feature is the pros ision ftir and emphasis upon teacher self- 
appraisal. 

The chain of related actn irics provided in the plan includes: { 1 ) 
}M:riodic self appraisal by the te.ichcr whereliy he weighs his own 
performance in relation to his own concept of satisfacwiry sen ice, 
1 2 1 identification of those teachers needing special help, 1 1) planned 
supervisor)' assistance to those teachers (4) billow -up of saich assist- 
ance with appraisal by princiiials and supers isors, and (5) deter- 
niinatton of fairest ptnsihle treatment of unsatudactor)’ teaching. 

To help secHire unifonnity in wipers istiry interpretation of pm- 
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coduicst there is issued to prineipsls, supervisors* and department 
heads a bulletin explaining purpcMics and suggested approach.** 

The operation of Uio phn. The four-page ex’ahiatitm sheet used 
is called “An Evaluation of Teaching Performance.*’ It is con- 
structed around a list of 4f desirable teaching qualides, which arc 
incloded later tn this discussion. There b no scale by which the 
teacher is rated against others. Instead, after each quality are two 
blanks, one for the teacher’s use and 0|^ for the use of the prin- 
cipal or supervisor. 

The plan calls for the teacher to fudge his performance first, 
indicating strongest and weakest characteristics. He may pass by as 
many of the items as he u ishes, as being neither strengths nor weak- 
nesses. I.ater there is opportumty for the principal to make an ap- 
praisal. possibly uith the help of the supers isor. He follous a code 
including il) satisfactoiy. (2) needs help, (1) unsatisfactory, and 
(4) no opportunity to olvsers'c perfomunce in this respect. 

In general, self-appraisal with the concentration nf supervisors 
attention upon needs is the essence of the systetn. The supemsory 
asnstance includes such profcssionat safeties as close ^>-opciarion 
herueen prinapal and supervisor and ample conferences lietueen 
the supervisor and the supervised. 

The pnnapal and supervisor are warned against standardization 
in cwifcrenccs and other supervisory acts They arc encouraged to 
assume the responsibility for guiding teaciiers into studv groups 
and other in-service pnigrams. They arc likewise encouraged to 
give ample assistance to teachers by direa cUssrootn visitation and 
follow-up.’* 

Evaluation intewab. The appraisal form is used for ( 1 ) all teach- 
ers in their first three years of service in the Cincinnati sv'stcin. 1 2 ) 
those due for self-appVatsal by reavm of being m their 7th, llth, 
15th, 19th, 21rd, etc, year of service, f1) those who are identified 
by supervisors and principals as needing help, (4) those who take 
an entirely different type of asstgnmem in the system, and (5) those 
others who desire the stimulation of the self-appraisal 

Self-appraisal by the teacher does not in all instances call for a 
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follow>up evaluation by principal or aiqwrvisor. When it does, such 
appraisal must be discussed with the teacher. At times the use of rite 
blank represents the joint effort of the principal and the teacher 
sitting down together to check the teaching effort. 

The bases of evaluation. The 4+ qualities that make up the ap- 
praisal plan, as set up in Gncinnari, are divided into three daasi- 
iications: (I) personal qualities and performance, (2) teaclung 
performance, and {1) professional qualities. It is to be noted that, 
in the list of these qualities which follows, the statements represent 
the characteristics of good teaclung. 

Personal Qualities and Perjormance 

Staff Relationships: 

1. Piotnotes friendly intrasch<K>i relationships. 

2. Adjusts easily to changes in pOKcdurc. does not consider his own 
program all-uiiponant. 

tarries a fair share of out-of-class rcsfmnsibilincs. 

4 . .\cccprs critichtn or recognition graccfullv. 

5. Accejws group dcciMons without necessarily agreeing. 

6. L ses discretion and consideration in sjieaking of his school or 
toileaguev 

?. (Io-o|>cr3tc$ with iinmedute administrators and su)>rrvisots. 

Community Relatiomhips. 

8. \Vorks undcrstandiiiglv and co-o}ierariscly with parents. 

V. Sup(M>rrs and paiticipaie* 'it j'areni-teachcr groups. 

10. Particqiats's m coimmmit) aciiMties. 

11. Interpiets the school's program and policies to the community as 
occasion pennits. 

.Appearance and Manner: 

12 Dresses appropiiareU. is well-groomed and poised. 

n, Kty: 4 ks cleariv, using giKwl I iiglish m a weii-modulated s'oice. ^ 

14. Shows genuine resjwct, concern and warmth tor others, both child 
and adult. 

It. Artem|its to correct personal habits and mannerisnu that demet 
from effective teaching. 

16. Is physscally able to perform his duties, is not handica|qicd by 
too frequent absence or iUness. 

1 7. .Maintains sound emotkmal adjusmtent, is calm and mature in Ms 
reactions. 
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Teaciring Perforviance 

Teaching Techniqiies: 

18. Helps each child set af^ropriate goals for himself. 

19. Vanes method and ctmtent to suit individual differences and goals. 

20. Directs interesttng, varied, and stimulating classes. 

21. Practkes principles of democratic leadership with children and 
adults. 

22. Plans each day carefully, but is flexible in utilizing immediate 
educatitmal opportunities. 

21. Helps children develop and strengthen their moral and spiritual 
quaUdes. 

Classroom Environment: 

24. Maintains an attracri\e and healthful cIa\srtK>m. 

25. Has work areas arranged for niaxiniuin pupil stimuladon and ac- 
complishment. 

26. Recognizes each child’s emodonal and social needs. 

27. Has genuine concern for all of his children regardless of their 
cultural, intellectual, or academic status. 

28. Is respected by pupiK, ss'curcs soluntary co-o(K*rarton. has a mini- 
mum of behasior problems. * 

29. Handles behavior pruhicins indis idually u hen {Hissible. 

Pupil Growth: 

10. Helps children achieve satisfactorily in skill subjects. 

51. Helps children esaluare theinselses and then giouth as a means 
to funher growth. 

32. Encourages growth in dcnuicratic partici{>atioii and sharing of 
responsibilities. 

53. Helps students integrate their learning ex)>ericncc into a meaning- 
ful pattern. 

34. Encourages pupils to make their ow‘n |udgmcnts according to their 
various levels of matunts . 

35. I'lelps children acquire gtKid study and woik habits. 

36. Helps children develop the ability to work profitably in classroom 
situations. 

Proffssiomi Qutdhiet 

37. Displays the refinement, character, and objecrivity expected of 
the profeMHonal person. 

38. Is proud of his profesuon and atteiiqits to promote respect for it. 

39. Accepts personal respoiwitnlity for compliance with rules and for 
actemktf) to administrativ'e requests. 

40. Don not abuse pnvih^es. 
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41. h connnufimly growing fwofcnionally through study, exfNerimen- 
mion, and participation in priuesuonal activities. 

42. Is critical of, and constanti)' trying to improve, his ovin work. 

41. Initiates or parcicipitvs fully in activities designed to meet the 

needs of his pantcular school. 

44. Possesses adequate sub)ect matter background. 

I he plan just de^cnlied represents an earnest effort of one school 
sv stern to establish a system of evaluating teaching devoid of rating. 
1 lie seif-appraisal is intended not tti lie self-rating “for rating im- 
plies comparison with other teachers.” When the principal or 
supervisor tills m the sheet, he Itkcvv isc is expected not to judge the 
teacher against others, lime will dctctmine vvherher this ideal can 
be I cached b\ this approach. 

Pi PH - 1 1 V< HI R I V VI i vuov 

Su|)eiviviis may come ami go, hut pupils will constantly evaluate 

instruction '1 his is true of the elemental \ school fluid as well as the 

high school simient I his is most narutal. The pupils arc the ones 

vvlu) actuaUv tspcricncc the msirucnon. I'hcv’ live with it day m 

and sliv out md teci its circcttvcness oi its netFccnvencss I'vcrv 

# 

tv u fur IS lated b\ his pupils, .md m the long run this is the rating 
tlut mikts the dilk fence 

.\ lot has lieen said ami written about the tticher sharing with 
the pupils the e\.iluation of their progress in the classnM.m 1 his is 
{Hdagogic.ill\ sound It implies that < I > the tca< her shaies the plan- 
ning ot instruction, the goals of the w*oik. with the pupils, (2 i thev 
know w licit they .ire going, and consequenilv they arc m a 
|)osition to help judge their progrc&s d.mg this road. 

Ihis sharing <»f planning .md evaluation that is desirable in the 
classriHim is just as dcsirahle in supci vision, rcachers develop 
through pairitip.il mg with siijicrv istirv ami administrators in setting 
the st.md.irds loi teaching Ihev can profit hv the selt-evaluation 
ot then own etForts. once thev have cstablislied and accepted stand- 
ards It IS difficult to conceive that I’us democratic approach to 
evaluation can take pl.icc at tine level and not at the other. If it 
found m the relationships of teachers and sujicrv isors. it is apt to be 
apparent ui those of teachers and pupilv and vice vcrci. 

School adniinistratiun must move cautiously m the use of teacher 


**M*d,j. 10. 
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self-evaluation blanks. The)* should not be used as a means of escape 
from duty by the administrator or the supervisor. At most such 
forms would be for the teaelwr’s own use. Their use reflects their 
title— self-evaluation— and little more. They carry no value for 
comparative purposes. They may help a supervisor in working u ith 
teachers individually, but to hie them in a school office miglit imply 
that in a sense some teachers would be testifying against themselves. 

Matching lasers and f^aiNCipiFS 

The resptmsibiiity for evaluating teaching effort will continue to 
be a lucly issue in school operation, )ust as u'tll be the question of 
including an efficiency blank in the evaluation plan. Here is one 
et those key operational areas v here the functions of administration 
and supers'isiun overlap and confuse the student of education It is an 
area in which some will attempt to avoid the issue by aibttranis 
relieving the supervisor from the somewhat unpopular task of ap- 
praising teaching. 

But regardless of who does it, the evaluation of instructional ctToit 
must remain an essential feature of school supervision. Teacher 
trainii^ and teacher selection have not reached the tine stare ot 
advancement that w'ould.mark evaluation of teaching ctTort as 
superfluous. If separated /rom instructional supcrv’ision. such evalu 
anon loses its instructional fragrance and wastes itself up<in the 
desert air of admiiustratisc routine. The challenge is to dc\eU>p .1 
plan chat IS democrauc and effective. 1 he list of |Miinrcrs that follows 
represents cautions as well as suggestions in developing an appraisal 
plan. 

t. The appraisal system should reflect the spirit of in-service 
development and not the detailed inspection and accounting of 
teaching effort 

2. The evaluation plan should grow out of the normal progtain 
of supervision and in-service training and concnbiitc to its effective 
ness. It is dangerous to jiiace its responsibiht)' in a personnel office 
tfMt hears no respomibiury for the supervision and improvement oi 
tnsmiction, an office that acts as the door through which teachers 
enter and leave tire school svsrcnc 

}. The plan should be developed co-operarively by teachers. 
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supervisors, and administrators. It should be subject to ravisioa 
>vhenever inr^mvement seems possible. 

4. The thinking in planning should be motivated by the interest 
in continuous improvement of instruction. It should not be motivated 
by the fear that there won’t be enough recorded evidence against 
an inefficient teacher who might have to be dropped. Some school 
systems, especialH' the veiy Urge, will include an evaluatimi form 
of some sort in the plan. 

5. Any evaluation fonn that might be provided in the plan is but 
a small feature of the broader program of in-ser\'ice growth. The 
more closely the .supervi«>rv- officers and the teachers co-operate 
in an active program of instructional improvement, the more sudi 
an efficiency bUnk will be accepted in stride as a single feature of it. 
The absence of adetptate classroom supersdsion, curriculum com- 
mittee u ork. orientation courses, provision for visiting other class- 
rooms. and similar supenisorv' contaas with teachers elevates a 
formal appraisal blank to a grotesque position out of keeping with 
its original concept. If supervisjin,' visits and so-called supervisory 
help arc limited to the visits for the purpose of rating, then rating 
becomes a detriment to gtKhi school operatitm. 

6. in the larger systents using an appraisal blank, its major use 
will be f«»und during the early or probationaiy years of the teacher. 
Following this period, this cl<»sc supervisors' concern for teacher 
development gives u ay to the more voluntary’ in-service activities of 
the teacher. 

7. No evaluation plan or form used therein is* an end in itself. 
It represents one as|Kct of a broad supcrvist>r\- program that begins 
with sound standards for teaching. If used, the fonn reflects those 
standariis. 

8. Those w h<» carrv* the rcsponsibilit)* for judging teacher effort 
must guard against the p»»ssibility of an ev'aluation instrument's forc- 
ing them into a position not provided in live original concept. For 
instance, a standardized sheet must tm force conformity in teaching. 
Furthernuire, it must not increase the supervisory control over teach- 
ers. These arc not its purposes. If these results cannot be avoukd, 
then, the pnn isiim of such a standardized sheet must l>e questioned, 

9. When teaching v|ualitics arc included on a form, their state- 
ment should represent a poativc approach of good {uractice. If 
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self>appraisftl records ere provided, these are in no way to be used 
against a teacher. 

10. Any appraisal, written or oral, is done as a helpful gesture in 
professional development on the job. If written, it is not used as a 
secretive report unknown to the teacher. The most fruitful source of 
any appraisal, either written or oral, is in a teacher-supervisor con- 
ference that reflects a wholesome atmosphere. 

1 1. The point of emphasis in apprais^ which acts as a common 
grtrand for the supervisor and the supervised, is the educational 
welfare of the child. If this evaluation eflort stands as an undesirable 
cask to be perfonned. then there is something wrong with the swem 
in use or the condirions surrounding it. Such a situation calls for 
co-operative study by administrators, teachers, and suiHrrvisors, 

12. As to division of responsibility, in keeping with the llnc-and- 
staff principle of school operation, the principal and the superin- 
tendent or his administrative assistants will Inrar the major responsi- 
bility for handling the case of an incflicient teacher who seems 
beyond supervisory redemption. However, the general appraisal of 
teaching effort is a basic feature of the superxisorv pr<»Jirain. Such 
evaluation, to be effective, must be a part of this larger supen-isory 
program. Therefore, the service of the .supcrvisoiy staff is enlisted 
in the effort. The exact balaficc of this co-operation of sii}>crviM)r and 
principal or administrator is a local matter. If a rating or an cflicicncv 
sheet is used in the name of teacher development, then su^Hrr- 
vtsors are naturally enlisted along with principals in its use. If it 
is recognized as nurhing m«>re than an administrative instrument to 
be used for eliminating unt|ualified teachers, then it is natural for 
supervisors to have no part of it. 

I Became an effective evaluation program is hut one aspect of 
a broader teacher development program, it follows that its succc«i 
depends upon the proper provisi<»n of supervision. .\ few of ihe.se 
necessities that mu» buttress the appraisal of readier effort are: 

Adequate supervisory' personnel 

Frequent classroom visits and conferences. 

Transfers of teachers iti the interest of the teacher as w'cll as the 
school department. 

Provision for teacher observatttm of other classrooms. 

Appropriate group work with respect to (ximmtm reaching diffi- 
culties, such as rapport with pupils and lesson planning. 
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14. The appraisel of teaching must avoid clasnfying a teacher m 
unsatisfactory for a long peh^ of rime. If supervision f«is to be 
effective, the issue needs to be faced. The welfare of children cannot 
wait. 

15. In an ideal schrml situation, where there is no shortage of 
properly trained candidates to fill the teaching vacancies each year 
and where there is ample supervisory personnel, administration 
would do well to forget any sort of efficiency blanks. It could be 
assumed that those teachers who enter the classrooms are satisfactory 
teachers or will become such with proper supervisory help. Those 
tliat prove to be unsatisfactory could be handled in a professional 
manner. The poorer the candidates for positions and the poorer the 
provision for proper supervision, the more apt administration is to 
resort ti» rating .sheets in an attempt to protect the educarional rights 
of the children. 

There should l>c no misconceptions about teachers* salaries. High 
salaries aUme will nt»t iinprr>vc the qualirs' of teaching in the public 
schools; they merely help. Teachers are not ready-made, to be 
selected c>n the open market as conditiemed by the amount that the 
cmplover can pay. 1 hey dcvel<ip rm the job. dependent upon the 
instructional leadership providetl. I'hc idea of supervision is grounded 
in the theory of continuous development. 

Anv discussion of the evaluation of teaching may well clos* with 
the statement that the test of the idea is in the manipulation of it. 
'rherc is still a lot to l»e learned in the proper implement.irion c*f the 
concept. Alert se'hool sv.stems will continue to sec ihe tiencfits of 
planned co-oper.trivc supervision. A more dilatory adminisn^rarion 
will continue to wait for vlisgnmtlcd p.irent gnmps to force out in- 
conqsetent teachers, turning its hack knowingly up«sn tncffecrivc 
classr<K>ms and basking in the profc.vsi<»nal stmshine of the classrooms 
representing stellar teaching performance. The admint.strator or 
supervifiior w ho kni>\v inglv turns his hack ujx»n an incompetent 
teacher is in a sen.se a traitor to the p,rinciple.s of .-\mcrican public 
education. He violates the right of every child to an education. 

For Further Consideration 

Should teachers serve on committees to judge the degree of ctunpe- 
tenee of other teachers? Should they serve on btiards consideriog the 
problem of poor reaching? Shtnild supervisors sicrvc on such comnuttces 
or boards? If greater responsibility for judging ineffective te«:lui^ 
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ahoolid fall upon the prindpal limn upon die supervisor, is Ic conceded 
eccardingly duit tbe principal knows more about classroom instruction 
dian the supervisor? What might be the naturd differences between 
die progruns for the evaluation of teaching in the small and the large 
school i^stems? 



Evaluating Learning 


T HKRK is nothing new atx)ut the idea of evaluation of learning. 

It has been going on for as long as there have been teachers and 
classrooms. Only the breadth of the concept has changed, bringing 
with it a renewed search for tcchnujucs. instruments, and procedures. 
To a degree, the term evaluation is a recent refinement of the mure 
limiting concept of testing and measurement. 

It implies the incorporation of the human factor rather than the 
limiting of interprctati<»n to test scores. It embodies a rejection of — 
an escape from— the harsh linutatioas of objective testing and meas- 
urement. It Ls much nK*rc common totlay to speak of a program of 
evaluation than to speak of a testing program. 'I'he concept, wherever 
used, implies honest dciil>eration and the applicaticm or the hunum 
touch a.s well as the scientific instrument. In its broader sense, evalu- 
ation calls for the applicatio n of understanding to the learning 
situation. 

One must tread M-ariU' in trying to mark a preferred trail in 
school evaluation. No attempt is made in this chapter to give a 
comprehensive treatment of this important field. It is a specialty 
within itself, calling for such direction. It demands special dcpait- 
ments in the graduate schools as well as s|>ecial bureaus within the 
larger school sv’stcms. Our concern here is with the work of the 
ordinary run-of-thc-mill supervisor or principal. He cannot be an 
cxjHMt in measurement unless he drops his other duties, flim'evcr, 
he docs need to lie cimversant with the field. He needs to c<Mnpre- 
hend liasic principles and to be able to fecognizc good and poor 
practices. Th» chapter coasritwtes nothing more titan an imroduc- 
tojv statement. It is an invitation to the instructional leader to move 
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further into this held of study in accordance with the demands of 
his local situation. 


Thrcc CiosR Relatives 

The first law of evabiating pupil progress is to know exactly what 
you are trying to measure, £\’aluatiort should never be separated 
from the purposes of instruction. It is an integral pan of the curricu- 
lum. Nothing stated in this shon chapter should indicate that true 
evaluation comes from the use of a fcu^evices. It depends upon an 
abundance of evidence. 

It can not be stud too often that evaluation means nothing in itself. 
To give a child a standardixed arithmetic test will tell nothing 
about instruction or learning, unless the test was selected ro ht the 
purposes of the programs at hand. A teacher may prepare a test 
tliat may nut be a lalid mea.sure of the pupil's progress in his subject 
because the test is not representative of the ground covered or the 
instruction given. 

Student X takes a high sch<»ol course with a teacher who is a 
poor test maker, while Student Y takes the same course with a 
teacher who has a g<K>d grasp of measurement of pupil progrevs. Stu- 
dent X comes out with a ”(7’ in the course because the teacher's high 
expecutions were revcale>i in his tests rather than in his instruction. 
He was not aware «»f thfs discrepancy. Student Y, who actually 
accomplished afiout the same in his course as did X in his, comes 
out with an “A” mark. The one teacher had actually measured for 
what he had taught, whereas the other had measured fur what he 
would like to have taught. 

There is no greater c«inccm of supervision than that of relating 
measurement with instructional purposes and procedures. Needless 
to say, objectives need to lie in keeping with the maturity of the 
learner and his ability to learn; and teaching materials and proccilurcs 
need to be educationally sound and geared to the maturity and ability 
at band. This matter of relationships is easily pictured. 


Ckkftte or iRCtntctioit 

[ ^{Curr^wlMiBi iikd ukrtbodiPi 
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The one doing the evaluation must first know exactly what be is 
trying to measure, and prepare his evaluation procedures accord* 
ingly. He may lie measuring: 

1. The ability to use the keylxtard on a typewriter by touchu 

2. The at)iiity to express an original thought in writing. 

3. The ability to use an index. 

4. The ability to read a graph. 

5. The ability to co-ojicratc with one’s six-ycar-old companions 
in a classHMiin s<> rliar the rights of ail arc respected. 

6. 'I he understanding of the reasons for the early settlement of 
America. 

7. I he writing of the young child's name, in manuscript form. 

I'hc ability to spell the sv ords that a second-grade child wants 

to use in writing a simple sentence. 

9. The ability to read a page in the second-grade reader. 

10. I'hc ability to make a short oral presentation lieforc the class 
with the projHir composure. 

11. The ability to spell the wtmLs in the third-grade standardized 
spelling list for the week. 

The supervision of the individual teachers measurement of pupil 
progress is a neglected area. Where supen ision has been accepted 
in the development of purptiws and classruKim methods, it has hardly 
licvn thought of in the field of testing. For some rcoMin or other, a 
teacher's testing pmgr.'im has been considered his o\m private affair, 
as has In-cn the rest of his ct aluation program, including his distribu- 
tion of marks. This is especially true in the high .schmil field. 

Supervisors can readily detect if teachers know what chc\- arc 
trying to measure. I hey can help teachers to see that the three close 
relatives that cannot lie separated arc the goals of instruction, tlie 
means of instruction, and the evaluation of instruction in keeping 
w ith the goals and the mcaav 

Cmcxisinc rnr Alr.xNS 

The second lave of cialuation « once yon knov: vebat you are 
trying to tneantre, secure the most promising means of doing the jjoh, 

1‘hcre is a definite rcaMin for the current popularity of the tenn 
evaluation. Supervisory emphasis is upon the use of all the vabd and 
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reliable means at the teacher's disposal in the child^s progress. 

This b^ins with determining his potentialities, moves on through the 
iimructional stages of matching goals with learning possibilities and 
leaming procedures with these same possibilities, and ends with 
judging results. 

Evaluation techniques that capitalize upon planned and controlled 
observation on the part of the teacher have come to the fore in recent 
years. They include questionnaires, rating scales, diaries, autobi<^> 
raphies, sociograms, checklists, records of progress kept by the 
pupils, anecdotal recorchi kept by teachers, as well as the standardized 
and homemade tests prepared by teachers themselves. 

These techniques reflect the school’s concern for personalit)' and 
character development as well as for the more academic aspects of 
schooling. I'he developmenr of rating scales, sociograms, and similar 
instruments in the atritude-behavior aspea of education would indi- 
cate the teacher's interest in such instruction. Su{Krvision’s concern 
for such techniques must begin u ith the development of the goals of 
instruction. A good review of such techniques as the rating scale and 
the anecdotal record is found in a study recently iftued by the 
California State Department of Education, Evaluating Vupil Prog- 
ress.^ 

live significance of ma4:bing evaluation technique carefully with 
what is to l)e measured can be emphasized by referring by number to 
some of the twelve goals of instruction listed above. For instance, the 
ease with which the teacher can go astray in evaluating the piipil's 
competence in the abilities at v hich the teaching is aimed is indi- 
cated by these examples — references to that list; 

2. The ability to express an original thought in 'tvriting. It is 
assumed that the evaluation procedure here is the teacher's judgment 
of the papers turned in by the pupils. The teacher might very easily 
be disconcerted by grammatical or spelling errors on a pajier and 
permit this to influence her rating of the pupil's achievement. Thus 
the ability to handle the mechanics of vi riting rather than creative 
expmsum would be evaluated. 

J. The ability to use an index. To measure the pupil’s ability to 
use an index invites the preparation of problems calling for the 
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pupib to show their ability at using the index. It invites the careful 
arrangement of the situation so that the teacher can observe and 
check the progress of the individual pupils. She could very easily 
be misled into the simple approach of giving a test composed of 
questions about the procedure instead of setting up the nwre natural 
and meaningful practice situations. 

5. The ability to co-operate ueith one's six-year-old companions 
in a classroom. This definitely reflects a broad instructional goal in 
the field of behavior. Pencil and paper tests, standardized or original, 
do not meet the need. It calls for a long-period planned observation 
approach, and invites the development of rating scales in connection. 
Simie of the school systems that have developed and used such 
scales in connection with reaching co-operation arc Santa Bartara 
Counts', (ialifimua; 1 libbing, .Minnesota; Los .‘\ngeles, California; 
and Springfield, .Missouri ' 

\0. The ability to make a short oral presentation before the elasSf 
Xiith proper composttre. It might l>c assumed that this is a juiuor 
high school English class empha.sizing oral expression, and that this 
K one of a numticr of specific goals for the term. The question here 
is the teacher’s interpretation of proper composure. If there are two 
or three teachers handling thi.s course, the principal in his supervirion 
is challenged to lead the group in the development of a rating scale 
that will in a sense standardize the evaluation, 

11. The ability to spell the zeords in the third-grade standardized 
spelling list for the veek. Almost any elcn»cntar\' school teacher 
maintains a two-wav' program in spelling inscniction. One feature is 
the devcl»»pmcnt of the ability to spell the words that function in 
the pupil’.s written expression- — the words he wants to use. The 
other is the coverage of the weekly .spelling lists in the adopred 
speller. In the third grade in most sch<K>Ls the pupil is shifted from 
manuscript to cursive writing. This is a skill in itself not easily mas- 
tered. If the teacher requires that the child write his weekly qpclfing 
words in currive sr\'ie, then she is nuving two skills. Consequently, 
her evaluation of qjelling progress is hampered by the pupils’ difficul- 
ties with cursive writing. The answer would be to permit die indi- 
vidual pupil to use manuscript writing in hw spelling if he so desires. 
The practice in cursive writing could come in other rituations. 


* Ma|mv$on, «p. eit., pp. VNl24. 
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One thing drat has been pointed out in the discosnon of the cases 
above is that whenever there is a course or a classroom in which a 
teacher is giving marks at the end of a grading period or term, an 
evaluation program is operating. It may be sound; it may t>c slip 
diod; but regardless of what it is, it is there and it needs to lie taken 
just as seriously by supervision as is the city-wide standardized test- 
ing program. It should not be left to chance. 

Ordinarily there are three features of a>^esting program operating 
at the same time: (1) the sv'stein-widc standanlized program, (2) 
the standardized tests individual teachers or schools use to supple- 
ment it, and (3) the tests teachers prepare themselves. 

UsjNG THE Resit Ts* 

The third lav.' of evaluatiov is to make broad use of the results of 
the evaluation once they are a^cailable. The criticism that is at times 
directed at the basic testing schedule represents a fear that evaluation 
will be limited to such objective in-struments. Furthermore, it rcllccrs 
the misuse — or the lack of use — (»f the results. 7'hcrc is nothing nar- 
row almut the range of sound educational values inherenr^n a good 
testing program. Principals, teachers, and supervisors will find the 
test results of value in: 

1. Determining the grade placement or course placement of 
new pupils. 

2. Identifying pupils having .specific instructional needs. 

3. Revealing the specific wcakncsst‘s of each pupil ami guiding 
the teacher in the selection of remedial methods and materials to meet 
individual needs. 

4. Revealing the extent to which pupils are working up to 
capacity. 

5. Indicating the approximate t]ualit\' of wt>rk to t>c c.xpccted of 
pupils at a given level. 

6. Showing the extent to w'hich pupils arc accelerated or retarded 
in relation to their ability. 

7. Calling attention to pupils with special abilities so that pro- 
vision may be made for their development. 

* In developing these fuHowtng sections, the author secured aid from I.illie 
Lewtn Bowman, director, .San f rancctco Public Schools, Bureau of Research. 
He is most grateful for her help. 
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8. Mearortng progress during che term or year to deuntmne die 
race of individual growth. 

9. Providing a fair and objective measure of pupil achievement. 

10. Guiding pupils in the evaluation of their own achievement and 
in providing motivation for better work. 

11. Furnishing an objective basis for guiding pupik in the future 
educational programs. 

12. Advising parents relative to pupils’ potentialities and limita» 
tions. 

1 3. Judging the effectiveness of particular curriculum or instnic> 
tional pr<K'edures. 

14. Helping to clarify instructional objectives. 

1 5. Revealing the over-all instructional effectiveness in the school 
system. 

16. Planning curriculum. 

17. Providing background material for public relations use. 

The Test Schedcle 

S<» much has l>ccn done, and so much is yet to be done, with 
standardized testing programs that pcritaps it can be said that the 
use oif the results is as broad as the ingenuity of the user. The tests 
administered annually in a system-wide program usually include the 
measurement of readiness for instruction, mental mjaturitv or inteU 
ligcncc, and school .achievement. It i.s common practice to give the 
entering first graders a leadiness test, such as the .Metropolitan. 
This test tnight then be followed by intelligence and achievement 
tests in alternating grades, such as third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and 
eleventh. 

The first-grade tests. I'he use of the first-grade .Metropolitan 
Readiness tests is discussed here as a sample of the supervisorv* ap- 
proach with the teacher relative to maximum use of the results. The 
e.xan)plc might well has c been taken from any grade les’el. These tests 
arc administered at the opening of seho»>l. to help the teacher predict 
the child's readiness tr> participate successfully in first-grade activities 
re<)uiring verbal and numerical ability. The results help the teacher 
to group for instruction, to adapt instruction to the group and the 
individual, and to determine when to begin the more formal work 
in reading and numbers. The alert teacher also uses the tests 
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the end of the year m comparing readiness test cesoits with achieve* 
ment 

Good supervirion does not leave the teacher with the impression 
that the concept of Hrst-grade readiness is mere identidcation of 
the child’s respoarivencss to dxed first-grade learning situations. 
Because first-grade expectancy, in terms of learning, varies as widely 
as the abilities of the pupils, the true concept of readiness includes 
the teacher's ability to provide learning experiences at the child’s 
level. 

There is no greater challenge in the field of education than that 
met by the first-grade teacher as she receives a new group of chil- 
dren. Her accuracy in an early appraisal of the capacity and promise 
of these children may be the determining factor in their future 
school success: mental, emotional, and physical. In this connection, 
supervision carries the responsibility of helping the teacher to sec 
that diese instruments of evaluation indicate not only general readi- 
ness, but also linguistic maturity, visual and auditor)* perception, 
number knowledge, information about objects, ability to pay atten- 
tion and follow directions, ability in handling paper and pencil, 
and ability to sustain interest in looking at piaures and responding 
to them. 

This diagnostic information, whether it re\ e3ls intelligence or the 
nature of the child's experiential background, proves of value to 
the teacher in planning programs and identifying the children who 
have specific needs. The test record is only a small part of the total 
picture. It furnishes significant data regarding the variabilitv of the 
group for whom irntruction must be provided Although many chil- 
dren will reveal early readiness for formal instruction there will be 
some of normal intelligence who will not reach readiness until near 
the end of the first year. The results of the readiness test should be 
supplemented by the growth record and other observations in de- 
termining rhe quality of performance to l»c expected. We should 
expect no more of tests than they can produce. TTtcy are to be used 
svith cautitm at this level 

Test results and reacrions to them may lead the teacher to recog- 
nize or suspect early in the term mental, jriiysical, and emotional 
devtarions, to be reported to the principal, who in turn will refer 
the cases to the homes or the proper aurhority. Pupils often come 
from homes where defects have been overlook^ or neglected. Such 
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deviations may be in vision, heating, ardculatkm, muscular control 
and co-ordination, personal habits and attitudes, emotional control, 
or mental maturity. 

Basic Co.nc£rn's ik Measurement 

A text score in itself has no significance. It is only when it is inter- 
preted in the light of tlK underlying factors that it becomes mean- 
ingful. Even if a school system maintains a special testing bureau, 
the teacher’s maximum use of evaluation procedures will be realized 
only if supervisors and principals see these broad implicatimis of 
testing. The close relationship of evaluation to instructional plan- 
ning and procedures must be a fetish with supervisors if it is to be 
so with teachers. 

Supervision must work continuously to help teachers interpret 
test results. Achievement has significance only when interpreted in 
the light of the ability of the individual. A norm should not be 
looked upon as a goal to lx- attained. It U merely an average of a 
large unseiccted group. Supervision must discourage any inclination 
to think of a norm as an expectancy level. 

Tx'pes of tests. Most school testing schedules include intelligence 
tests and achievement tests. A fewer numlxr of schimls include 
diagnostic tests and interest or personality inventories. The intelli- 
gence test is prognostic liecause it enables the school to make an 
estimate of what the pupil might l>e expected to hmdle in an aca- 
demic situation. Achievement test results mean little unless they can 
be studied in relationship ro mental maturity'. 

Drawing inferences. When a pupils mental age is approximately 
the same as his chronological age. he is called '‘normal mentally.” 
When he has a mental age twD t>r more years below his chtono- 
kigical age. he is conspicuously retarded and deserving of further 
diagnosis, .\mong the pupils of nonnal age and mental abilic)' within 
the average range will be found extremes in achievemenr. .\lthough 
supervision helps teachers to see that each child progresses in accord- 
ance with his abilit}', it encourages attention to factors other than 
mental ability influencing school success>. Expectancy levels reflect 
not only mental ability but also social and emorional development, 
l-ack of sdiool success among pupils of nonnal alxltty is omen the 
result of a phyrical, social, or emotional irregulartn* far more serious 
than the symptom of school failure. When satisfactory ad^ustmems 
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are made, learning frequently takes place without special methods. 
Or the lack of school success may reflect poor teaching, inadequate 
curriculum, or some other mstrucoonal condition that constitutes a 
challenge to super\'ision. 

Children of superior mental abilit)' are ftnind scattered through 
the classes. Enrichment is a curriculum matter for the attention of 
teacher, principal, and supervisor. I'he development of leadership 
and of responsibility to the communi^ is not to be dated as a 
Socratic ideal, but it still serves effcctivel)' as a prescnt>day objective 
for children of high promise. 

Diagrams of the results. Scatter diagrams, adjustt^rains, and sim- 
ilar graphic tabulations enable evaluation results to be interpreted 
readily by the teacher. For instance, one such graph shows the re- 
lationship betw'een chronological and mental age. Another providing 
for mental age and grade placement shrnvs the extent to u'hich 
pupils are achieving in terms of their mental ability. Such diagrams 
act as signals for the teacher’s attention, but they tell very little 
concerning the causes of proficiencies and deficiencies. They tell 
nothing alwiut habits and attitudes that also range fntmwcry desir- 
able to undc.sirablc. .As was said i>eforc, such measurement is but a 
small part of good teacher evaluation. In the teacher’s follow-up 
lies the true value of such measurement. 

Questions commonly rais^ It is to be cx'ftccred that pencil and 
paper tests, both standardized and teacher-made, will continue in 
great popularity in K*ho<»l systenw. The current attack upon their 
w'caknesses should result in improved methods ttf handling such pro- 
grams rather than in a decline in the use of tests. The siqvervisor who 
goes in and out of schools can exjvect to lx: asked many questions 
about programs of evaluation. Tlw State Bureau of Fdiicatiim Re- 
search of California reports the following as questions tlut teachers 
and schools most frequently direct to that office relative to evalua- 
tion: 

1. Is there a state prdicy on resting and measurement? 

2. Should students be informed of their IQ's* Should |xirent.s be told? 

}. Shall a record of mental ability, academic aebtevenKtu, test re- 
sults, and descriptive evaluation be passed from one teacher to another? 
From one school to anodier.’ 

4. Shall teachers and supervisors make tdenrtfiahlc coniparistms be- 
tween classes and schools imi standardized rests? 

5. Siait the teacher give up the use of essay tests in his classroom? 
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6. Who shall select the standardized test? When shall the test be 
selected? 

7. Shall the teacher do his own testing? 

8. Shall the teacher use mental age as the standard of potendality by 
which to judge the results' obtained from achievement tests? 

9. I cachets remark that their classes are doing good work. Occa- 
sionally standardized tests do not seem to indicate this level of achieve- 
ment. What about it? 

10. i3o teachers need special training in all kinds of testing? 

11. Do papier and ficncil tests reveal anitudes accurately? 

1 2. How shall prt»grcss or growth be re{K»ted to the child's parents? 

I. 1. When and how often should the parent-teacher conferences be 
luldr 

H. Shall the reporting to |iarents of subject matter achievement be 
furnished in terms of an ability standard? 

II. Should |icrMinahty tests be used by teachers? 

16. W'hen will the tc.ichcr get rime to keep all evaluation records? 

n. Should a child who shows outstanding achievement on a batter)' 
of tests be given a double promotion? * 

A hundred other questions al>out evaluation, equally challenging, 
could have been asked and also discussed by that Bureau. For the 
field of evaluatitm i.s fully as c\tcn.si\e as the field of instructional 
methods. 'Fhc good teacher judges his effort .step by step. 

St'i’KRvtsioN's Skrvk:f5 to Ti.sti.vg 

In respect t«> classrtMnn measurement, siqscrvision has three serv- 
ices to perfonn; 111 to help in the selection of thtisc instruments 
most likely (o reveal the infurnuuion helpful to teachers in attaining 
the instructional goals at h.ind, t2) to sec that the tests are properly 
.ulministcrcd. and (I) to encourage ’he proper use of the informa- 
tion gained. Fhc degree of participation of a supervisor or a piin- 
cipat tn the first two of these will l)c lightened by the eidstence of a 
testing <»r research office in the schtHil ss stem. The third, a.ssistance 
in the proper u.se of the test rcsult.s is a serv ice that will not come 
to teachers unicvs supcrvi.S4>rs and principals bring it to their dtsor, 
Furtitcrmorc, testing gives sujKrs'isors insight into instructional 
matters. 

Seedless to say^ the giving of tests far exceeds the using of tests 
in Awericah schools. It Is in the latter area that superviMon is chal- 
lenged to make its contriburiim, to overcome the lag. Standanfized 


*MagnuMNi, «p. eh., pp. 156-142. 
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tests reveal abtfiltes, possibilities, and limitations. They are of great 
help to a teacher in becoming orientated to a new pupil or a new 
group of pupils, provided the teacher realizes the value of such data. 
A teacher, under proper direction, may check the effectiveness of 
aspects of his own instruction by means of test results. 

The alert supervisor or principal is toell versed in the standardized 
testing programs that are operating in the schools in vshich he is 
voorking. Consequently, he is in a pos^on to relate available test 
data to instructional situations. For instance, he can encourage the 
teacher to do the same by using such direct approaches as these: 

Did the test results help you in grouping these children for read- 
ing? 

Is John’s difficulty in arithmetic the result of inability or is it 
failure to work up to capcityr 

Do you think that the section on science in the test is pitched 
at a level above our curriculum offering? 

The supervisor is in a position to combat the defeatist attitude that 
a low test score may encourage a teacher to accept in^he case of 
a pupil. The constructive use of the results of a testing program is 
its justification. The supervisor carries the respf>nsibiiity of fighting 
the misuse of test results, pjst as he carries the rcsponsil>ilit)* of en- 
couraging their maximum use. 

Through proper supervision, standardized tests can perform a real 
service, but only insofar as they arc aids to the teacher’s own instruc- 
tional efforts. They shtiuld never be permitted to determine the 
goats of instruction. Science in education has in a sense at times de- 
tracted from such instnictional goals as co-operative effort and the 
scientific method, simply liecausc tests have not been produced to 
measure such outcomes of instruction. The use of a svsteni-widc 
standardized testing program should not skew supervisor}’ interest 
to those aspects of the instructional program that are thus measured. 

Tf'AciiRH-.MA0E Tests 

A test tests the teacher as welt as the pupil; secondary schcKtl 
supervisors have learned that an otherwise good teacher may be a 
poor test maker. He may waste the effects of his good Imtmictiun 
for the marking period by judging his pupils by a rest that d«>esn’t 
measure the course covered. Supervision at the junior and senior 
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high school level should be as much interested in the home^onade 
tests as in the factory-made ones. 

To l)e valid a test must measure the thing that was purported to 
be measured; that is, the content of a test must cover the cxMitei^ 
of the course or that portion of it on which the pupil is being judged. 
Because of this, there is the possibility of achieving in teacher-made 
tests a higher validity than in standardized tests, provided the teadier 
is skillful enough in constructing his instrument. 

Weaknesses of tests. Good supervision is aware of the common 
weaknesses of teachers' testing procedures. Perhaps the most com- 
mon is to cover only a limited portion of the instruction for the 
period, thus injecting the chance factor to the extent that the results 
arc not valid. For instance, an essay test of four questions in a his- 
tor\' course may cmer only four of twenty or thirty equally sig- 
niticant phases of the course. .Maybe greater validity might have 
been achieved by using an objective recognition-type test. 

teacher needs to know first e.xact]y what he is attempting to 
measure and to nuke out hi.s test accordingly. If it is reasoning he 
is measuring, he will choose an aspect of the course commonly 
taught to all and use perhaps an essay approach. If it is recall he is 
interested in, then the ct»mpletion-form rest invites his con.sideration. 
There arc a number <if common approaches for simpde recall 

A master test-maker among teachers can measure reasoning by 
use of .such tests as the multiple-choice and the matching. But 
ordin-irily these arc more < ffcctiv cly used f(»r measuring recr^inition 
or recall, (.ompletion tests have tnicn used to great advantage in 
me.'isuring understanding. 

Su|p>cr\isit>n needs tr» guard against the weaknesses that arise u’ith 
so-called objective tcscs, such as the true-false and the multiple- 
choice. Because they arc easy to construct, they may be handled 
with too little consideration of their shortcomings. For instance, false 
statcnu'nrs have liecn accused of teaching misunderstanding. If they 
are too otiviously false, they also disqualify themselves. 

Superv'isots and principals have at hand many studies in the field 
of teacher-made tests. Their common knowledge called for in their 
supervisory position should include: ( 1 ) the types of tests and the 
best uses of each, the common errors made by teaelwrs in test 
constmetion, and (3) riie relative stihics of teacher-made tests and 
standardized tests in various teaching situations. In other words, any 
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good supervisor needs a general background in evaluation proce> 
dures as well as in the more direct instructional procedures; I Ic need 
not be a specialist, but rather a general practitioner who can direct 
the teacher to further study. 

There is no reason to labor the point that an adequate program of 
supervision includes an adequate evaluation of instruction. Instruc- 
tion is a broad term including teacher effort and pupil effort and 
reflecting supervisor)* etfort. As the progigess of a pupil is measured, 
in a sense a teacher may evaluate his oum Efforts. The results reflect 
upon the supervisory program or the lack of one. The adequacy or 
the inadequacy of instructional supplies may lie revealed through 
evaluation. And so may administrative expediency in the form of 
crowded classes. It is no easy matter to separate these various influ- 
ences that intertwine and play their part in the progress of the child. 
Many schtM>l sysrenKs have met rhe prol>lcm of limited facilities 
siith double sessions. This is the type practice that in\ itcs evaluation. 
To what degree is there a loss in learning due to the child's spending 
only half a day in school? 

In short, it can be said that with supervision rests tlw respoii- 
sthility of helping teachers to measure their work as well as that of 
their pupils. Supervision cannot await the dcxelopnicnt of the {>er- 
fcct instrument. It must encuarage the proper use of those available. 
And alwive all, it must realize that any tesring program is a cold, 
impersonal, useless thing in itself; it is the use of the results that 
counts. 


For Further Consideration 

Is there a basic difference betuecn rhe evahution of instruction and 
the mc3SureiiK*nt f»f learning? How might su|XTvisor)' help be extended 
to teachers in making use of rite results of their ev:ilii.irion prtx'cdures? 
In which areas of the clemcntart' field are rm'asuremctit insrnirnents most 
reliable and helpful? In which high school subjects are standardized tests 
most reliable? In setting up a system-wide evaluation program, how can 
administration reconcile the- fact that valid instruments are not available 
in all the areas of instructUm? 
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I lFE is a classic struggle between good and evil. And with a bit 
J of a stretch of the imagination it can be said that these tu'o 
forces likewise dominate the held of pedagogy. Since the first essay 
about school procedure was published, the good and the bad Itavc 
chased each other across the pages of our professional literature. In 
and out of the accoimts of administration, classroom instruction, 
and supervision they have struggled. In the stoiy* the good always 
wins out over his evil adversaiy. And as the student o£»eiiucation 
finishes reading another account, he sighs and hopes that his hert) 
will likewise win over all odds in actual school operation. 

In their school setting thnre is nothing particularly unique aliout 
these two competing characters. They reflect in great part the 
forces of good and bad as the American secs them in his out-of< 
school life. The chief characteristic of the hero is his democratic 
nature, and in turn the villain is easily recognired by his authori- 
tarian tendencies. One is the kindly fellow who places service before 
self and takes into consideration the ideas and the natures of those 
with whom he associates; the other is a bully with ulterior motives, 
who cracks the whip and ignores personalities as he drives toward 
his goats. 

The .story of the good and the bad of supervision f>ecomes an 
elaboration of these genearai distinedons. So it has l^n in this ac- 
count, with one exception. To good practice and bad practice was 
added a third character, common practice. The inclusion throughout 
the book of actual examples of supervision w'as an atten^it to en- 
able the reader to judge the possibilitfes of supervisitm for himself. 
The dteoiy of the subject can be limited to the good and the bad, 
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but dte tcnul praoice of supervision must take into consideratioii 
the conditions in the school situation in question. We must be hesi' 
tant to say what should and what should not be untU it is bett^ 
known what is and wbat can be. Supervision is conditioned in each 
case by the factors of the local setting. What is good supervision 
in one setting may actually be bad in another. 

Teachers Junes Supervision 

Ptramotmt in my school setting is the teacher. Perhaps the value 
of a supenisory program can best be measured by the affection and 
respect shown for it by the teachers. It may meet ail the theoretical 
requirements for a good program; but if it is not accepted by those 
whf>m it is to serve, there is something wrong with it. This is not 
to say that supervision must become a spiritless function, in which 
the supervisor must tirst get the classroom go>ahead signal before 
inaugurating any activit)* of the program. 

The question of the limit of the responsibility’ of supennston is 
one that intrigues many who w ork at the graduate level. That the 
sti|)crvisor need be no Pollyanna is expressed in this statenient by 
Bartky: 

Lest there be any doubt ab)ut my crime when I am burned at the 
stake hy the “sufK-rdemocraiic curriculum construction” priests. 1 elab- 
orate: I am sincerely convinced that under certain conditions, when 
change is inqxwsible Iwcausc of reactionary attitudes of teachers or when 
teachers are young and incvpcrienced, it is perfectly projwr for one who 
knows what he is doing to ini|M»e a curriculum upon them.> 

So much caution h.as been given the stipcrvisor of late, ir is no 
wonder that snpen’isory effort is at times lust in generalities. This 
tendenev to evade the do’s and don't’s of classroom instruction nejs- 
resems an attempt by the superv isor to avoid annhing that would 
wrem to denote the voice of atithority. For instance, the aipervisor 
who would dare to pass judgment on die teachit^ procedures he 
observes has been cautioned Ijy soma authorities first to examine 
himself to determine why he would approve or que^n the prac- 
tices in question. He has been asked to search his own soul to de- 
termine why he felt as he did about the procedures he observed. 
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TABLE 11 

Tbachbk AmiAtiiAL or Comuon SursKVisomv Piucricw 
Reprewntinir the opinion of 200 New Vork City clfmcntary teacher*, in ci((ht tchooU* 



yety 

Ufipful 

Of iistif 
Hflp 


Dftri- 

rntnud 

No 

Contact 

1. Denton&trat ion lessens 

74'.;- 



(y/< 

13% 

2. Supervisor discusses routines at teach* 
ers* meeting 

JW '<! 

46 

11 

0 

3 

3, Individual conference tvith supervisor 

t>7 

22 

3 

0 

8 

4. Grade conference to discuss common 
problems 

73 

19 

S 

0 

3 

5. Professional library in school 

86 

10 

0 

0 

4 

6. Daily 2*second visit b> supervisor. . 

It 

31 

31 

10 

17 

7. In-scrvice courses or workshops 

63 

2S 

4 

0 

8 

8. Commendation for outstanding serv- 
ice to Board 

32 

25 

20 

10 

13 

9. Intervisitatioo of teachers 

67 

24 

5 

0 

4 

10. Educational lecture at school by out- 
side speaker. 

49 

25 

4 

1 

21 

11. Teachers* pane! discussion 

42 

38 

n 

0 


12. Dirtxted reading 

4> 

36 

13 

. 

8 

13. Teacher-conducted crmferencc after 
schrioi 

3f) 

39 

12 

• 

3 

U> 

14. \'s»(tine an outstanding school 

73 

2^ ' 

lo 

31 

4 

I'* 

0 

•» 


16. Impromptu formal classroonr super- 

1 



vision 

8 i 

1 39 

29 

20 

4 

17. Fonr.al classroom supervision upon 
call 

24 1 

i y : 

20 

- 

i: 

18. Participation in cow rse<tf- study mak- 



1 

Si, ■ 

2(> 

*> : 

n 

u 

19. Panicipaiioa in formulating schri^d i 
pr4icies i 

’0 ; 

U ' 

t 

0 

13 

20. Teachers* interest committee in schor,! j 

: i 

20 ’ 

4 

1 i 

24 

21. Comprehensive testing program witli I 
analysis j 

1 39 i 

^ 33 i 

^ 13 : 


V 

22. After-school open discussion of topic j 
of interest j 

! 

hS ; 

1 

19 . 

; 

1 

8 

23. Supervisor acts as a coniuitant or \ 
technical adviser . \ 

i 

81 i 

1 

“ 1 

3 i 

• 'i 

t# 

5 

24. Rigid adherence of tea<ch«r to hacd | 
dally prf>gram j 

3 i 

4 1 

IK 

i 

(,5 i 

10 

25. Supervisor stays away from classrtKmi ; 
as muck as pi>ssibie | 

J 

i 

24 

15 I 

4 

16 


»/Wi, p. «)7. 
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The evaluation of teaching has rebounded, with the supervisor and 
his supervision now being critically examined. 

Evaluatujn scans to have a tw'o-way action. Just as the supervisor 
judges the instructional efforts of the teacher, likewise the teacher 
is judging the supervisory* efforts of the supert'isor. It is now not 
uncommon to lind such teachers’ sun'ws in the educational journals. 
The few excerpts that follow are taken from such articles. 

A New Yoric study. AntcII studied the reactions of 200 New York 
City elementary teachers to common supertisory practices (Table 
11).* More than 60 per cent of all teachers w'ho were questioned 
w anted these things; 

1. A professional lil>rar\’. 

2. A sujKTvi,s«»r who acts as a consultant or technical adviser. 

}. Detmmstration lessons. 

4. (iradc conferences to diKHUss common problems. 

5. \'isits to outstanding schools. 

6. Participation in the formulation of the schottl policies. 

?. Individual conferences with the supervisor. 

H. Inrcrvisitation of teachers. 

.\ftcr-scfM*ol conferences for ojxrn discussion of problems. 

10. In-service cimrscs and workshojw. 

He .summari/cs his study with the statement that the teachers 
f-ivorcd those supers isory practic'cs which gave them widest latitude 
to participate m curriculum iuiprovcmcnt. v\'hich made available to 
tlwin sources of {.Krtincnt infonmiion. and which gave them genu- 
ine assistance. 1 hey wanted help in everyday tasks, and resented in- 
sjKCtional suiK-rvision and all forms of imjxjsition. 

An Indiana study. .\n even more extensive attempt to dercnninc 
the kind of siqierv ision teachers want .ind the kind they receive is 
rc}«»rtcd hv Bail.* In the survey of opinion, there were interviewed 
460 school jicoplc: 2 19 secondary sch<»ol teachers, 205 elementary 
teachers, H principals, and two superintendents. Inasmuch as the 
survey w as made on the Butler irnivcrsity campus during a summer 
schottl session, it c.in Iw .assumed that ttw sujterx isory .siruatUtn under 
consideration was in large part tlvat fttund **on the banks of the 
Wabash,” 'I'hc study is summarized in Tables 12 and 15. 
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TABLE 12 


TtrE or SureftvisioN Desiekd 
As reported by 460 school people in IndinnA^ 


TypF of Supemsion Desiretii 

Fttqutniy 
of Afrnfion. 

Pfr Crni 
Mentioning 

1. Constructive criticism 

259 

56 

2. ReoMnmmd sew and methods. 

150 

26 

25 

3. Demonstration teaching .... 


4. Recommend materials and e<)uipment 


23 

5. Recommend professional books, articles. 


13 

6. Assistance with special problems 

36 

8 

7. Assistance with classroc^m control 

3S 

g 

S. Inspirational super^^iston 

32 

7 

9. Interview foilosving visitation 

31 



Only the top ranking nine of the 32 typeii of supervision are included here. 


TABLE 13 

Type or Supervision Received 
As reported by 460 »vh»K>i i>eopic in Indiana* 


I 

Type cf Supefvisicn Rftrioed j 

-- - - . i 

1 Frequent- y 
c*i Menliun 

Per Cent 

fit 

Rcerular inspection only j 


4f) 

Verv little ' 

13T 

M} 

No supervision 

l\» 

26 

Denm^c ratio, helpful supervision 

20 ! 

4 

i 


The views of teachers. Another study of what help teachers want 
was made by Replogle.^ Me interviewed JOO classroom teachers, and 
came out with these suggestions; 

1. Supervisors should respect human personality, be sympathetic, anti 
place people before thing^ 

2. They dioold idace pbpil behavior liefore teacher performance. 

3. They should be able to take suggestions as well as give them. 

4. They should be able to provide group leadership— to bring a faculty 
tc^dter on a problem. 
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5. They should be ^le to express ideas in concrete temis> 

4. They should be idealistic but at the same time rcalisdc. 

7. Supervisors should know that “many roads lead to Rome.” TeadH 
ers do not care {or a supervisor with a one>track mind. 

This study reported that teachers want help in such tlungs as: 
cbssroooi methods, caring for individual differences in a crowefed 
classroom, handling pupil behavior, meeting needs of atypical pupib 
and rite emodonally maladiusted, visual aids, unit teaching, and 
teacher $eif>rating. 

Putting these three studies together, one can conclude that teach- 
ers are interested only in supervision that touches specifically dieir 
everyday teaching. They do not want any fancy study programs. 
Instead diey sdll place their faith in such supervisor}' practices of 
long standing as these; demonstrations, visits to other schools, super- 
visory visits to their own classrooms, conferences with the super- 
visor, suggesdons about materials, and technical advice about their 
work. They want the approach to l)e sympathedc and the advice to 
be constructive. ITicy will respond to in-service group study pro- 
grams. stich as planning a reaching guide, when such work ptomiscs 
help to their own cla.ssrooms. 

What teachers want. When Geoffrey Chaucer wrote “And gbdly 
would he learn, and gladly teach." he might well have been advisii^ 
a supcr\'isor. Teaching teachers is still the noble goal of supervision, 
and those svho do u'ell at it realize that teaching teachers in a super- 
visoiy capacity is a matter of teach and learn, of give and take. 

The supervi.sor realizes that helping teachers is first dependent 
upon appreciating their achievements, their ideas and ideals, and 
their attitudes and abilities, laspiration in this relationship is a two- 
way proccs.s. The supervisor wh<» receives no inspiration from the 
ideas and actions of teachers cannot expect the ccacheis to turn to 
him for it. 1 he true supervisory reladomhip is a warm mutual 
understanding and respect. Not only does it a.ssure the teacher the 
instructional help that is needed, bw it acts as the stimulating fon» 
that keeps the supervisory dynamo recharged for this service. 

The teacher of experience is something like the American fanner. 
He believes in what vrorks. He will go along with words and phrases 
of instrucckmal promise for a certain perit^ of time, but a given 
point he will ask that supervision pay its promissory notes in class- 
room woiits. He refuses to accept more words as ^ reward. Any 
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supervisor of wordi can see what it is that teachers want. For 
instance: 

School teachers appreciate organization and want it in the pro- 
grams of their supervisory olHccrs as well as in their own classroom 
management. 

TTiey want to know' where their principals and supervisors are 
headed. 

They w'ant time to do the extra things that are inaugurated as 
in-service or supervisory actinties. 

They W’ant to decide for themselves if they are to participate in 
committees, workshops, or similar programs. The honor of being 
appointed may be olfset by the failure to l)e taken into the planning. 

They want their time in meetings, courses, and .similar in-service 
activities to count for something, not to be wasted. And they want 
the right to determine for themselves w hat is profitable and what is 
waste of effort and time. 

I'hey want a bit of privacy in their own teaching. The fanning 
in and out of a cla.ssroom by an oversolicitous su}^rvisor may t>e- 
come more troublesome to a weak teacher than his o\fn instruc- 
tional shortcomings. And the mounting traffic in and out of the 
classroom of an outstanding teacher may at times lead the latter to 
w'ish for the good old days tvhen he did a poorer, fob but had privacy 
in doing it. 

They want their administrators and supers'isors to appreciate the 
limiting conditions under which they work. They don't exjurer 
miracles if their classes have t<i l>c ovcrsir.e or their instructional 
materials limited. They iust want the admini-straton. and the super- 
visors to show a know'ledge of the conditions. It isn't sympathy they 
want, but understanding. 

This whole discussion of the reception of supen'ision by the 
teacher might be summed up with one statentent: Supervision must 
satisfy the teacher as tvAl as the supervisor. Supervisors can spend 
too much time listening to themselves instead of to teachers. I'hcy 
can spend ttx> much time talking supervision instead of doing super- 
vision. It is well to remember that the steam that blows the whistle 
doesn’t turn the machine. 

From the day the average teacher takes his position in the class- 
room he is henuned in by public concepts, tradidonal practices, state 
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«nd local raqiitremeiits, and die pbysiod limhattons of the acccuig. 
Supervision should see this. And in such understanding it can take 
one of two approaches: it can work to adjust the teacher to the 
situation or it can work to release the teacher's energies and in> 
genuity &om unreasonable shackles. Supervision should not act as 
a police officer aligned on the nde of formality and precept. When 
supervision becomes intervention, k disqualifies itself as instruotionai 
service. 

Organkation and control in supervision or administration are 
balanced with freedom and initiative. When organization and con- 
trol become too restrictive — when they become ends rather than 
means — then in time they are invariably sacrificed for a more fiexibte 
$)'stem of organization that can again give freedom and initiative 
their just pta^ in school operation. Teachers can be looked upon as 
a wholesome governor on the school machine. They eventually 
attack the rigid control tliat creeps into a single school or a sdioot 
svsteni at large. Supervision must be meaningful rather than me- 
chanical. In the process there is a definite difference between speak- 
ing at a teacher and speaking to a teacher. In the little diagram that 
follows are reviewed the natural quesdons of an average teacher 
who is susceptible to development. 


three natural questions of a teacher 


1. What am I trying to do? 


3. Ik>«r am I doing? 


3 . 


tMiy am I trying to do U? 


This la the area ol the corrlcu- 
tum.ol plannlng.and ot the meth- 
od* of teaching. 


This u the area of eealoaUoh, 
of Judfuig teaching accomfdish- 
menL 


Supervision is concerned with helping teachers with all three of 
these qtiestioas. Tl»e more help the teacher receives wth I and 2, 
the more the teacher can answer 5 by hinvself. The less assistanoe 
given the teacher with 1 and 2. the more likely supervision win be 
to revert to rating scales and inspection in die case of 
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P u PPO B E D SunCRVISORY PbLIOES AND PrOCXDUIIES 

The theory of school sapervi»on is no longer limited to the grad- 
uate course or the state or national conference. Gty and county 
school systems assemble teachers, administrators, and supervisors to 
ctmader the ways and means of supervision. It is not uncommon for 
a school system to issue statements dealing with policy and practice. 
This was recently done in the Oakland, California, public schools. 
The statement of the committee, which follows, was circulated 
under the title Proposed Supervisory Policies and Practices-^le- 
mentary Schools.’^ 

The Oakland Statement: 

^ce instructional leadership and coordination functions are the re- 
sponsibility of the school principal, and «nce the major responsibilin* 
for plans and programs for in-service education and school improvement 
now resides in the individual school, it is proposed that: 

1. Supervisoiy procedures and practices on the part of principals 
and central office personnel will of neccssit}’’ var)' from school to school. 

2. The central office supervisory stall will be on cal^ to serve as 
consultants and to assist the individual schools or groups of schools, 
with in-service and other school improvement activities. 

3. The individual schools will request assistance, at any time, directly 
from the individual supervisor in person, in writing, or by telephone. 

4. The members of the cdhtral office supervisofv stall will make their 
own individual schedules in response to requests for assistance. Periodi- 
cally. each central office supervisor will submit a record of school visits 
to the assistant sujperihtendent in charge of etcmemaiy schools. The 
practice of publishing the complete schedule of supervisors for a period 
of a month will be discontinued. 

5. The plans for in-service activities submitted by several of the 
sdiools will be referred to the general supervisor involved in each case 
for ftffiow-op with the (nrincipaL 

d. More mtensive and ccmcentrated effort in larger blocks of time 
in 8 specific sitoation should be made possible for central office super- 
visory personneL 

7. It is desirable to develop more and more work which is accom- 
pfiriied by teams of centiul office supervisory personnel. 

& The problems of identifyiitg the real concerns and needs tff per- 
somiel are basic in the supervisoiy pcogr8in~ways and means should be 
studied sod developed cat^ilfy over a long penod of tune. 

*9iwplied by Quuties Gfover, Airiraac Superintendent, Oakland public 
achooM. 
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9. The development of tcedineae for assistance on die part of aeboois 
and personnel is an importmt part of the supervisory pr ogram. The 
problems of how to develop readiness should be explored over a 
period of time. 

10. Plans for evaluating supervisory policies and procedures dioald be 
developed and carried out. 

1 1. Sudh a statement as this, of supert'isory policies and procedures, 
should be distributed to all personnel involved. 

12. It is understood that die practice of central office supervisors 
visiting new teachers at the beginning of a term b desirable and will be 
condnued. 

As indicated in these twelve points, Oakland docs not profess to 
have achieved its Hnal goal in instructional leadership. The same 
spirit of continuous progress is held for supervision as is held for the 
child's learning or the teacher's instruction. Differences in situacinns 
are readily rec*ogni/ed. Helpfulness dominates the entire statement 
of pilicy. Unsolved problems arc admitted. But the statonent bears 
a true note of hopefulness. 

Thk Limits of Svpf-rvisios 

A major concern, as has been revealed repeatedly throughout this 
account, is the limits of supers ision. To paraphrase C^aesar, all super- 
vision is divided into three parts; ( 1 ) curriculum development and 
the selection of instructional materials, the in-Mirvice training 
of the staff, and (.3> the more direct supers isory sen ice to the in- 
dii'idual teacher, including among other things amfcrcnccs and 
ciavsroum supervision. 

But the supervision of instruction must have some reasemabk 
limits. It cannot be all things to ail school people. Vhe detinition of 
the concept should rightfully be broad, but the deiinition of the 
sen ice rmist provide limits in the rcsponsibilirs' for carrying out the 
function. .Any school sy.stcm most to a degree limit the definition 
of this service and in turn assign definire res{>onsibilitics. Otherwise^ 
supervision loses any distinction of its own and wastes its idenricy 
in the maxc of administradve and iostriKtional acrivitks. 

As has been indicated throughout this book, supervision is cofn- 
monly accepted as those acrividcs that are directed coxvard the 
improvement of the teaching*Icaming situation. The broad inter- 
pretation of this definidtin would include all professional personnel 
m the supervisory enterprise. For instance, in improving the feam- 
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ing-te«cbing siriMCton, who does more than the teacher? But to say 
that the teacher engages in the supervision of instruction is to lose 
the identity of this important school functicm in the teaching process 
itself. 

The supervisor may capitalize upon the participatory process in 
curriculum development, or upon any other phase of instructional 
planning, but the teacher's participation is not supervision. The 
teacher teaches, the supcrxisor supervise^ and they co-operate demo- 
cratically in instructional study prograhts. But the teacher doesn't 
carry the responsibility to super\’ise any more than the .super>'isor 
carries the responsibility to teach. In our eagerness to advance deimt- 
ctadc school operation, there need be no reason to tear our aU dis- 
tinctions of functions and responsibilities. 

llie demands made upon supervisors by curriculum planning 
will not diminish. It is true that some school systems will have 
special curriculum departments. But even in these schools, the super- 
visor, though nor the expert. Ls bound to act as midwife in the birth 
of new instructional programs. 

The responsibility beyond. In reviewing the case of supervision, 
as reported in the chapters just covered, it might l>e said that alxmt 
nine tenths of the service represents more or less direct help to 
teachers. The other one tpnth represents an obligation to reaching 
in general This smaller porfion deserv'cs further consideration before 
we close the account. 

American public education Ls grounded upon the principle of lay 
responsibility. In keeping with this, school administration must nor 
only interpret the school’s accomplishments to the public; it must 
give an accounting. I'his responsibility is shared with supervision, 
because the latter shares the obligation to see that classro(>ms arc 
properly taught. It is here that supervision makes its contribution to 
teaching in gtmerai. over and beyond the direct service to teachers. 

The over-all or ultimate responsibility of supervision will remain 
one of the pressing issues of scHckjI administration. An .Atlantic Cit>' 
public schoob nunual defining the position of supervision include 
thb smtemenc: 

It cm hardly be questioned that the supervbor needs some measure 
of authority. His authority should be commensurate with his resnon- 
sil»lky. If die responsibility is to improve instruction, then the supervisor 
should have the authority to improve instruction. But what is uie bans 
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of authority? The amwer is that true authority in the field of supervi- 
sion lies not <Mily in kortwit^ what |;o0d pnicedures are« but in know* 
ing how to get teachers to see for themselves, to understand and to use 
good procedure in teaching. In short, true authority in supervision grows 
out of the ability to cause teachers of their own volition and initiMive 
to become lietter teachers.* 

But the inefficient classroom that docs not re^xtnd of its own vi»li- 
tion and initiarivc to these general efforts of supervision cannot be 
dismissed from mind by the supervisor. He gives his nine-tenths 
service tt> raising the level of instruction in the schools with which 
he works. In doing so he contributes a service beyond these class- 
rooms, a service to teaching in genera). And should the shortages 
<if instruction be beyond redemption in this or that spot, he is pro- 
fessionally obligated to use his infiucncc to do something about it. 
(Conscientious sujwrvisors do so. 

If supersisors and supervision arc at times too stiff, they have 
come by it naturally. As was treated in the beginning chapters, the 
original supers isory program was cast by administration in a rather 
rigid mold. For instance, the rulc.s <»f the iwn Francisco Board of 
F.ducation in 1910 made these demands upon the supcrvisoiy per- 
sonnel: 

Su(x?rvi.sors shall h.avc a general supervision of the instruction in their 
rcs|)ccTivc dcpartitMfnts. The\ shall give instruction to teachers by lec- 
tures. by iimdel or illustrative teaching, bv general or personnel sugges- 
tion aiul criticism. They shall visit the schiwils systematically, and sball 
rc(K>rt to the principals, who shall make a record of the same. They 
shall repon to the principal ufmn the character of the instruction given 
in their rcsjiectisc departments, with criticisim and suggestions as exi- 
gencies may rccpiire. 'Fhcy shall rcjHwt to the Board and to the Super- 
intendent upon the general condition of the schools. 

(a) Su|KT\isors and their assistants shall send to the office of the 
Board at the cKise of the last day of each month a repon embodving 
a record of their attendance, and number and duration of lessons given 
during the current month, giving the exact time and date and the lea- 
stins for aliscncc, if any. The repon is to l>c made on a special blank 
pnwtdrd for the purjuwe. 

(b) Sujwrvlsors and asristants faffing to present such report on the 
last schcKil dav of each calendar month shall forfeit live dollars of their 
saUry. Attention is called to the salary schedule in force providing 
deduction from salary for absence. 
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(c) Saporvisofs and their assietants diall fomidi to die Board and to 
the ^perintendent on Monday of eadi week a program of propoaed 
schoot vkitattons for that weekl*^ 

As Boards of Education down through the century have dropped 
their earlier inachinelike conception of supervisors, so in turn super* 
visors have gradually moved from the mechanical operation of their 
job over to tlie human approach. 

Preserving the Amerio^n HERiTAcat 

In this brief account there has been little said about the purposes 
of American education. Taken somewhat for granted as concern for 
the indivndual learner and for the welfare of our American way of 
life, their elaboration and clariheation in the local school setting is 
essential. As supcr\'isors, teachers, school administrators, and laymen 
continue to work with the problems of school operation, they must 
recall that all public schools have their foundation (irmly rooted in 
the American heritage, the prcscn'ation of which in the (tnal analyses 
is the principal motive of all supervisory effort. 

The patrioric sensitivity of the teaching profession i| not to be 
surpassed by other groups. Our literature abounds with the dcdica* 
tion of the public school's efforts to the welfare of our nation, i'hc 
accomplishments of our na^on attest to those efforts. The Commis- 
sion for the Defense ofl^mocracy through Education, of the 
National Education Association, has summarized this relationship 
of sdiool and heriti^e in this statement: 

America stands before the world dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are free uid equal. Each citiwn has the privilege, and the obli- 
gation of sharing this inspiration with others. The educational profession 
^ the moral ohhgation of helping young people to grow steadily in 
their ability to understand the democratic aspiration and to contribute 
to its enrichment.* 1 

The Eovcatiokal Rusrrs op the CHii4> 

In keeping wsth the American way of life, the rights of the in- 
thvidoal child are sacred in the principles of public education. In 
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the final analysis, supervision works for the child rather dum for 
the teacher. In the teaching process the teacher is the key figure. 
In the supervisory process the teacher is the middleman dirough 
whom the supervisor works in distributing his educational contribii> 
tion to the child. Supervi»on has an obligation to teachii^, whkh 
in turn has an obligation to the ctuld. This obligation is to see chat 
his educational rights are respected — to see that he has the Idnd of 
a school experience that helps him: 

To learn those abilities and skills commonly needed by a person 
in his personal achtcvenient and stKtal intercourse. 

To develop wholesome curiosity, imagination, and initiative. 

To seek knowledge and understanding as his best means of aniving 
at the truth. 

To know how to approach and carr)' through a piece of work 
commensurate with his maturirv level. 

To appreciate wholesome endeavors and to recognize effort dut is 
fruitless or wasteful. 

To have trust in himself and to develop pride in his accomplisb* 
ments. 

T<i know how to play as well as how to work, and to be happy in 
both. 

To be himself and to express himself as best he can. 

To demonstrate integrirs' and have the courage to swnd by his 
convictions. 

To be reverent and humble, to have faith in his God, and to de- 
velop moral and spiritual values. 

To have trtisc in others and to be unprejudiced in lus acceptance 
of them. 

To appreciate wholesome companitMis and friends. 

To develop the courtesies conadcred desirable and effective in 
social behavior. 

To respect the rights of others and to co-operate for die emmston 
good. 

To respect his own rights and to accept his responsibUides. 

To be democradc. 

To prekrve his physical health and his mental and emodooal 

stability. 
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Objectives of Citieekship 

This list of educational and growth ideals leaves no sense of 
finality or completion. It is a .sampling of our hopes for the human 
race, with full appreciation that all of tlK job encompassed will not 
be done by the school alone. For instance, the division between 
school and home and church of the responsibility for nmrai and 
spiritual values will never be completely fettled. Of more importance 
is the general acceptance by the three |larties of the joint respon- 
sibtlit)’ for such w'orthy objectives as those stated in the preceding 
list. 

State and local school bulletins and courses of study ail over the 
country indicate that teachers and instructional leaders continue the 
search for the true purposes of education, for the framework that 
guides instructional practice in the cla.ssroom. For instance, the ob- 
jectives of citizenship challenge study groups year after year. Teach- 
ers and graduate students appreciate that such objeaives must tte 
broad enough to be applicable to the kindergarten child as well as to 
the high school student. 1‘he lists that follow* arc inuiuded as a 
sample of this w'ork of teacher study groups,” 

Objectives of Chic Responsibility 

In the acceptance of his civic responsibilities, the good citizen 

1. recognizes that democracy is a w'ay of lis’ing, 

2. works to uf^old -.‘\mcrica’s deni(K'ratic ideals, 

3. recognizes the contributions made to America's grow’th and dr- 
vek^mtent, 

4. works with others to meet basic human needs, 

5. realizes his rights and assumes his rcsfvonsibilities in a democracy, 

6. understands the need for laws and shows respect for authority, 

7. recognizes the rule of the majority and has rcs|iect for the nghts 
ol die minorities, 

8. rect^piizes the need for leadiM as well as following, 

9. works toward the viise use of kuman and natural resource.<i, 

10. recognizes that nations as w'ell as individuals depend on one an- 
odier, and 

11. worics coward the development of peaceful international relations. 
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Objectives of Social Competestce 

In achieving social competence, the good citizen 

1. has respect for himself and for others, 

2. shows individual concern for group welfare, 

5. practices the common courtesies of deiarable social behavior, 

4. observes the rules of fair play and g^ood sportsmanship, 

y. uses probletn*soiving techniques for individual or group acdon, 

6 . ccxifKrates with others on manen of general concern, 

7. recognizes the likeliness as well as die differences that exist anxM^. 
various peoples, and 

8. liclicves that “we, the people” have the intelligence to solve social 
problems. 

Objectives of Self Realization 

In striving toward his own maximum achievement, the good citizen 

1. realizes that every individual has the obligation as well as the 
right to develop to his highest possible level, 

2. understands rhat his own physical and mental health a£Fect othos, 

1. ac<|uirrs habits of safen* to protect himself and others, 

4. works toward self-discipline through seif>evaluation, 

5. develops a sound code of high moral values, 

6 . masters the tcKils of learning as necessary skills in a democracy, 

7 . works toward the development of personal economic efHciency, 

8. recognizes that art, music, and literature enrich ins life, 

9. is aware of the Iwaury in his daily surroundings, and 

10. dcselops worthwhile leisure-time activities. 

Ansi in all thU business of schooling, regardless of the objectives, 
the pupil has a right to make honest nttsrakes in his e/Torcs. He has 
the right to patient, sympathetic, and com|)etent teaching. Super- 
vision is challenged to vs ork for the type of school program that 
frees the ingenuity' and the potential of each child who passes 
through the school on his yvaj- doyvn life’s intriguing yet demaadii^ 
road. America's greatness is not the result of thoughtless lock-step 
prtKcdurcs. Instead, it reflects the respect for ideas. 

The nature of a classroom invites conformity y Inn the suture of 
the child invites exploration. Supervision must help teachers to see 
the extent to which the school is dominated by forces actually fear- 
ful of releasing the true exploratory nature of the child. T!» ex- 
ploratory approach has its place in the American clasaroom just as 
it has in the research laboratoty and the business office. 
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The case <» Instructiwal iMPEOVEMEKrr 

It is not surprrang that sufiervision has at times lost its way during 
this century. Its contribution is dependent upon an appreciation of 
the function of the school in mo^ra life. With the tiansicton in 
educational gmls this c«ttury, supervision was hard pressed to reori- 
ent itself. Qtizenshtp trainti^ was not really accepted as a major 
purpose of public education until the. first World War. And this 
deep concern for the individual child,^hi$ unique nature and his 
inherent rights, had to await the research of the first half of the 
century. 

The clintcal acumen of the research laboratory' is noticeably acute. 
Most of the teacher's information about pupils need no longer rep- 
resent the uncertainties of general obscn'ation. Research has pro- 
vided a back-log of pertinent data that is in turn being transferred 
into teacher understanding through super\'isory' leadership and 
graduate training. 

The two extremes. For a time supers'ision was buffered hack and 
forth bctu'cen two extreme points of view of the school’s function. 
One was the transmission of the social heritage and the other was 
the concept of social utility. For a long time instructional leader- 
ship found it simpler to \^k the fence between the two exrrcinc.s 
than to tear down the fenct and compromise the two positions. .\s 
supervision accepts its rightful place in curriculum planning, it ac- 
cepts the idea of a functional school and draws upejn those cultural 
experiences, past or present, that promise iocomorion toward the 
goal 

Subject matter along with direct c.Kpcricncc and practice have 
their place. Bur valuable as it may be, subject matter alone leads man 
neither to freedom nor to the discovery of lus true .self. 'ITie merhods 
by which one is educated can often make the same subject matter 
ItMk like two different programs. 

Just as meaningless as^o define the curriculum as the social herit- 
»ge per se is to define it a& everything that happens to children, 
^perrisory leadership cfmnot escape its instructional responsibilities 
by attanprii^ to lose itself in the generalities of such a sutement. 
The curriculum refiects the behavior and the experiences of chti- 
dreo, but <mly planning and o^;anixation can determine the scope 
of die 8cho<d*$ instructional efforts. Cemrinuous curriculum study 
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B generdlly accepted as a responsibility of instructional leadenb^, 
Curricuhun study does not mean unlimited curriculum freedom. 

OtrFlCCl.Ties in CurRICULL'M OeVCLOPMBNT 

One of the greatest deterrents to a planned program of curriculum 
srudy, extending over an effective number of years, is the heavy 
turnover in the supcrintcndency, the position upon which the sta- 
bilit\' of a program of curriculum planning is highly dependent. 
With the constant change in leadership come the loss of teacher 
security, change in instructional policy, fluctuation in community 
understanding, and other program disruptions and deterrents. Super- 
vision reflects the ptjlicy of the head office. 

Surveys made of the subject arrest to this continual exodus from 
the superintendent’s }>ost. For instance, studies at the University of 
Chicago show that at a given time half of the superintendents in the 
twelve Midwest states have l>cen in their present positions three years 
or less.'-'* One in five was in his first year on the job. Inasmuch as 
seven tcntlis of the superintendents studied are in districts of 

less than 21 tc.ichers, the heax v dependency for instructional leader- 
ship uj)«n this pisition is apparent. The stipe rinteodent is quite 
aware of the difficulty of handling instructional improvement. A 
survey of the most pressing problems of a number of superintendents 
revealed this tally: ** 

Obtaining improvements in instruction, curriculum reviauns. 


Improving public relations 

Providing in-service training for teachers 40 

Management of sch«H>l plant, cquipineni. transptjrtation, etc ... 38 

Obtaining improved financial pr<»visions 33 


Teuchers* In studying the influence of state curriculum 

w'orkshops upon local classrooms, the .Maine State Department vrent 
directly to the 312 teachers w ho had attended the workshops. They 
were asked to indicate any obstacles that made it difficulr f<»r them 
to introduce in their classrooms the newer instructional methods. 
Interestingly enough, such matters as public opinion and unsym- 
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pathetk leaden^p were not at the tup of the list. More frequently 
mentioned were the more down-to-earth, everyday irritations per- 
taining to the physical provisions for education."^ The replies listed 
in order of frequency are: 


Lack of room 46 

Lack of materials and supplies 40 

Lack of time JO 

No movable furniture JO 

Inadequate knowledge — afraid of results 29 

Lack of supplementary books 29 

Lack of co-operation of {tarrnts 20 

No co-operation from other teachers 19 

Traditional set-up in grades licfore and after 18 

Lack of ability to evaluate the work 15 

Fear of not covering subject matter 14 

Children not knowing how to hM>k up reference material 10 

Lack of free expression among pupils 9 

Wanting to do nm much for pupils 6 

Lack of group leaders 2 

Hindrance in departmental work 2 

Unsympathetic school l>oard 2 

Unsympathetic superintendent . 2 


The vast and increasing complexitv* of the instructional prr>gram 
makes supervision more epmplcx and more demanding. Research 
has been a boon to instruction, but it has continued to feed the in- 
structional held at such a rate that supen ision finds most difficult the 
jr^b of unloading the findings and moving them on into the class- 
rooms. 

lxK>king back over the chapters of this account, the absence of 
curriculum direction is apparent. This w as to be expected in a story 
of supervisitm, but the author nevertheless misses the more detailed 
treatment. The curriculum awaits instructional leadership. Instruc- 
tional leadership at the elcmentarA^ level has nmch to offer the scc- 
ondaty school, if the latter instittttion would put aside its pride and 
be but humble enough tb open the door. 

Nature and Nurture 

The American .school has never quite lived up to the imagination 
of its planners, llut the ideal in supervision has not yet been reached 
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is a wholesome situation. It is well that the blueprints keep the 
builders working for the school jusr beyond their reach. The posi- 
tion of suf^rvisor or instructional leader is here to stay. It has 
established itself in the school budget as a necessity to good educa- 
tion. 

.'\s to his approach, a supervisor can nc\'er take Ws work too 
seriously, as long as he dtiesn’t take himself too seriously. He must 
he profoundly optimistic about the possibilities of growth in people. 
I hat individuals can improt'e their situations bv improving them- 
selves is the faith of the teaching profession. No act of a superv’isor 
has any ini|[iortancc in and of itselh Its test lies in its contribution to 
this gn>wth of people. 

-And who will supervise? As the job is laid out in ail its complex- 
ities, the qualitications for the position may seem remote, but ideals 
must Ik tempered with reality. Nobody should deny our profession 
its lofty ideals, but such ideals must Ik within gunshot of the lead- 
ership who must stalk the game. Paragons are few and far between. 
Those wh<> seek supcr>'is<irs should be willing to settle for good 
classniom teachers who have taken the additional training to qualify 
for projKr ccrtiticatM)n. Su|>crvisors. just as teachers and adminLvtra- 
ttirs, have the right to grow on the job. 

A supenisor may tr\’ to do ttw) much t>r he may fail to do 
enough; he mav not be in the cla.ssrot»ms enough or he may neglect 
the routine of his office; he may neglect the individual teacher or he 
mav neglect group meetings, he may encourage rot» much curricu- 
lum revision or he may avoid change altogether. Only experience 
and a well-developed sense of values will enable him to find a true 
course between the possible extremes. 

Supervision can be objective and yet be human. Superx'tsion can 
Ik creative and vet Ik thorottgh. It can cnctmragc strengths and yet 
help with wcakne.sses. It can Ik co-4»pcrarive and yet not shirk re- 
sponsibilities. It can recognize the importance of mdividuab and yet 
retain instructional standards. It can give help and yet not be dic- 
tatorial. It can represent a multitude of services and yet protect the 
teacher against the confusion of ovcractivirv. It can capitalize upon 
the .group prtKCSs and yet not lose itself in its academic extremities. 
It can experiment w ith the new and yet not discredit the good in 
the <dd. There n<*d be no trace of awkwardness or false pride, of 
servility or superiority, with cither the supervisor or the supervised. 
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Sti|Mrvbion ddei not have a magic toodb. Supervidon develops 
the power to do these things only under stroi^ and enlighcowd 
leadership. As a force under poor direction it can wreck an instruc* 
ttonal program. Poor supervision can be worse than no supervision. 
Those who enter the field of supervision carry a heavy responsibil- 
ity; they must not take it lightly. Supervision is and always w-ill be 
tfie key to the high iasrrucdonal standards of America's public 
schook 

We have tried to give an opdmistic picture of instructional leader- 
ship and the conditions about it. Too many of our profession would 
leave the impression that democratic super^'ision is a fabulous image 
to be pursued like a mirage acr<'>s$ the dry sands of administrative 
demagoguery and the mucky swamps of instructional indifference. 
This is not so. It is a reality; it just needs some polishing here and 
there. 

Perhaps we have tried to say in this book: The teaching profession 
has changed its beliefs about supervision, but not its hopes. Super- 
vision is an educational giant, rooted in instructional fertilitv' and 
nourished on professional hope. The future is bright* Supervision 
will continue to be many things to the many people whose lives it 
touches. Perhaps therein will lie its strength. I'he one who would 
supervise can find out a Jot almut it before he begins; but he will 
find out most at)Out it on the job. It is then that supervision will 
actually be defined — if ever. 

And in closing this account, p>erhaps the ideal for supervision can 
best be summarized by recalling an old adage: No man stands so 
straight as he icbo stoops to help a clnid. 

For Further ConaideraHoo 

What causes teachers to fear supervisionr How can this be overcome? 
How should a school system evaluate its program of su^icrs'isionr Should 
it judge the work of each person in supervisttry' capacity? Is there any 
danger in adopting the principle that supervision should satisfy thie 
teacher? What should supervision have in contmon with preserving the 
Americao herimge? What are the major obstacles chat prevent super- 
vision from reachii^ the ideals set up tor it? 
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